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PHILOSOPHICAL   ORIENTATION  AND 
SCIENTIFIC   STANDPOINTS.* 


James  Ward. 


Withiu  the  last  few  months  the  civilized  world  has  been 
united  in  commemorating  the  distinguished  philosopher 
whose  life  ended  at  Kouigsberg  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
whose  thoughts  have  been  active  and  fruitful  throughout 
the  century  that  has  closed  and  bid  fair  to  continue  their 
influence  in  the  century  that  has  now  begun.  In  a  short 
article,  written  in  1786,  entitled:  Was  heisst:  sich  im 
Den  ken  orient  iren  f  Kant  has  provided  us  with  a  good 
starting-point  for  our  present  discussion. 

Sich  orient ieren,  to  orientate  oneself  or  find  one's  bear 
ings,  means,  says  Kant,  "in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
from  a  given  quarter  of  the  globe,  one  of  the  four  into 
which  we  divide  the  horizon,  to  fix  the  rest,  in  other  words, 
to  determine  which  is  the  east.  If  I  see  the  sun  in  tlie  sky 
and  know  that  it  is  now  noon,  then  I  know  how  to  find  the 
south,  west,  north  and  east.  For  this  purpose  however 
one  thing  is  indispensable,  a  '  feeling  '  of  difference  within 
myself  as  subject,  the  difference  namely  between  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  Without  this,  being  in  the  west  say,  I 
should  not  know  whether  to  locate  the  south  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left.  And  if  by  miracle  all  the  stars  were  to  re- 
verse their  courses,  retaining  their  relative  positions,  the 

•  Address  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, August  2G,  1904,  by  Professor  James  Ward,  University  of  Cambridge. 
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astronomer  attending  only  to  what  he  sees  and  neglecting 
what  he  '  feels  '  would  unavoidably  lose  his  bearings." 
In  order,  then,  to  orientation  in  the  literal  sense,  geographi- 
cal orientation,  two  factors  are  necessary,  the  objective 
data,  the  sun  or  the  pole-star  as  seen,  and  the  subjective 
sense  of  difference  between  right  and  left.  Now  for  Kant's 
question:  "  What  does  orientation  in  thought  mean?"  — 
philosophical  orientation,  as  we  may  call  it.  Though  our 
answer  to  this  question,  the  answer  most  commonly  given 
nowadays,  is  in  the  main  that  which  Kant  gave,  it  will  be 
best  to  deal  with  it  independently.  If  the  analogy  between 
spatial  and  speculative  (or  philosophical)  orientation  is  to 
hold  we  must  determine  what  there  is  in  the  latter  corre- 
sponding to  the  objective  factor,  and  what  to  the  sub- 
jective factor,  in  the  former. 

The  objective  factor,  the  horizon  for  philosophy,  is 
the  circle  of  the.  positive  sciences.  It  is  said  that  science 
is  the  exact  measurement  of  phenomena,  and  again  that 
it  is  their  methodical  description,  their  systematic  classi- 
fication. But  phenomenon  is  a  doubly  relative  term. 
Things  per  se  we  may  talk  of,  but  phenomena  per  se  are 
impossible.  An  appearance  must  be  not  only  an  appear- 
ance of  some  one,  it  must  be  also  an  appearance  for  some 
one.  Wie  viel  Schein,  so  viel  Hindeiitung  aufs  Sein, 
said  Herbart:  the  phenomenal  everywhere  intimates  an 
adequate  reality,  and  not  only  a  reality  adequate  to  its 
production  but  a  reality  adequate  to  its  perception.  An 
astronomer  cannot  produce  an  eclipse  nor  can  a  worm  per- 
ceive one.  The  existence  of  phenomena,  then,  implies  a 
double  activity,  a  certain  rapport  between  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. This  fact  we  recognise  when  we  describe  experience 
as  the  interaction  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego ;  and  we  may  follow 
Leibniz  in  saying  that  between  the  two  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence such  that  the  more  advanced  the  Ego,  the  wider 
its  horizon,  the  more  varied  the  data  of  its  experience: 
every  Ego  or  subject  "mirrors"  the  same  universe,  but  each 
from  its  own  point  of  view.     The  data  of  science,  then, 
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answer  to  the  human  horizon.  But  in  calling  itself  posi- 
tive, science  intends  expressly  to  confine  itself  to  these  data, 
and  to  leave  the  real  imiilications  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego — 
which  such  data  presuppose  —  entirely  aside;  in  other 
words,  science  ignores  altogether  what  we  call  philosophical 
orientation.  This  is  no  defect  in  science  as  such,  but  it  is 
a  limitation,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  division  of 
labour  wliich  the  successful  prosecution  of  research  in  so 
wide  a  field  entails  upon  the  narrow  mind  of  num.  It  is 
only  when  the  limitation  is  forgotten — as  unhappily  it  often 
is — that  we  find  men  of  science  losing  their  bearings  and 
drifting  towards  philosophic  nihilism.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  only  phenomena,  in  the  end  it  is  only  illusion.  To  use 
terms  that  Kant  has  made  current — only  however  to  express 
a  distinction  that  goes  back  even  to  Plato — science  is  wholly 
the  affair  of  the  understanding,  or  reasoning;  it  is  reason  — 
a  very  different  matter — that  enables  us  to  orientate  our- 
selves. Reason,  then,  is  the  subjective  factor  which,  by  its 
theoretical  and  practical  demands,  helps  us  to  determine 
our  TToO  aroi  and  to  find  our  bearings.  Tiie  concrete  world 
in  wliich  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  is  not  a 
museum  arranged  in  classes  and  compartments:  sorted  and 
dissected  in  this  fashion,  we  can  never  discern  its  meaning 
or  interpret  our  place  and  purpose  in  it.  Life  is  the  su- 
preme fact  in  this  world  and  the  good  is  its  supreme  idea, 
the  end  and  aim  of  that  activity  which  all  living  things 
display.  The  gi-eatest  names  in  philosophy — Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel — are  on  this  point  at  one;  and 
the  common  thought  of  mankind,  which  has  no  conscious 
philosophy  at  all,  here  agrees  with  them.  For  we  have  all 
to  face  life  and  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  are  supremely 
concerned  about  practical  issues.  But  science,  which  is  bent 
only  on  ascertaining  what  it  calls  the  ultimate  elements  and 
the  fundamental  processes  of  things,  treats  them — as  Hegel 
quaintly  put  it — as  if  it  were  peeling  off  the  coats  of  an 
onion.  It  disintegrates  and  takes  to  pieces,  and  then  is  apt 
to  labour  under  the  delusion  that  the  world  after  this  analy- 
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sis  still  remains  as  it  was,  is  still  the  living  concrete  reality 
and  not  so  many  lifeless  abstractions.  The  error  lies  in 
forgetting  that  analysis  is  only  one-half  the  process  and  that 
the  main  point  is  the  re-uniou  and  interpretation  of  what 
has  been  divided.  And  it  is  when  analysis  never  gets  be- 
yond the  stage  of  division  that  Goethe's  words  are  true: 

Encheiresin  Natural,  nennt's  die  Cheniie; 
Spottet  ihrer  selbst,  uud  weiss  nicht,  wie : 
Hat  die  Theile  in  ihrer  Hand, 
Fehlt  leider  nur  das  geistige  Band. 

But  though  analysis  be  only  half  the  process,  not  the 
main  point  but  only  a  preliminary,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
essential  one.  We  may  have  the  parts  in  our  hand  without 
the  spiritual  tie  that  makes  them  a  living  whole,  but  we 
cannot  have  this  articulate  whole  without  the  several  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  to  consist.  Or  in  the  language  of  Kant's 
metaphor,  with  which  we  began,  we  cannot  find  our  bear- 
ings in  a  vacuum  devoid  of  objective  contents  any  more 
than  M'e  can  find  them  without  reference  to  ourselves. 
Philosophy  cannot  dispense  with  science  nor  can  science, 
however  complete,  render  philosophy  superfluous.  The 
whole  indeed  is  nothing  without  the  parts,  but  it  is  always 
more  than  the  bare  sum  of  them,  most  of  all  more  when 
these  disjecta  memhra  attain  to  life  and  meaning.  Obvious 
as  this  is  now  to  all  of  us,  its  truth  was  ignored  at  first  when 
philosophy  essayed  to  read  ofl"  the  meaning  of  the  world 
before  it  had  learnt  either  to  spell  or  to  construe.  Now- 
adays we  are  familiar  with  the  opposite  extreme,  when  to 
the  many  that  say,  "Who  will  shew  us  the  good?"  some 
A  B  C  of  physics  or  physiology,  some  Grammar  of  Science 
is  presented,  as  if  letters  were  the  same  as  literature  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  sufficient  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  so-called  riddle  of  the  universe.  Philosophy, 
then,  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning  as  "a  metaphysic  with- 
out assumptions"  and  by  a  royal  road  demonstrate  a  priori 
what  is  the  reality  and  what  the  meaning  that  underlie 
appearances.     But  the  sciences  which  decipher  and  classify 
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these  phenomenal  data  from  a  hundred  diverse  standpoints 
are  still  further  from  beginningr  at  the  beginning,  nor  can 
the}'  carry  us  on  to  the  end.  and  without  any  philosophic 
orientation  reveal  to  us  the  living  and  active  meaning,  the 
spiritual  tie,  that  unifies  them  all. 

Still  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the 
central  ideas  of  Philosophy — the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  in  their  relation  to  the  soul,  the  world,  and 
God.  It  is  in  respect  of  these  that  it  is  said  that  philoso- 
phy begins  where  science  ends.  But  there  is  a  humbler 
function  of  Philosophy  in  which  it  has  simply  to  criticise 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  sciences  themselves.  In 
other  words,  l)efore  we  attempt  to  orientate  ourselves  to 
the  whole  of  experience,  we  recognise  nowadays  the  desir- 
ability of  orientating  the  diverse  standpoints  of  the  several 
sciences  to  each  other.  In  a  big  national  survey  it  is 
found  that — after  the  several  trigonometrical  figures  have 
been  made  consistent,  each  for  itself — a  further  so-called 
'final  reduction'  is  requisite  before  all  these  figures  can  be 
adjusted  to  each  other  so  as  to  make  one  consistent  whole. 
This  final  reduction  is  not  obtained  by  further  surveying, 
but  by  reasoning  applied  to  the  surveys  ah-eady  attained. 
The  department  of  philosophy  known  nowadays  as  Epistem- 
ology,  or  the  Higher  Logic,  has  an  office  analogous  to  this 
final  reduction  to  perform  for  the  partial  surveys  of  the 
sciences.  The  latest  historian  of  science,  Dr.  Theodore 
Merz,  in  his  History  of  Scientific  Thought  in  the  XlXth 
Century  treats  in  succession  of  the  astronomical,  the  atomic, 
the  mechanical,  the  physical,  the  morphological,  the  genetic, 
the  vitalistic,  the  psychophysical,  and  the  statistical  views 
of  Nature.  Even  when  these  several  views  have  been 
mutually  adjusted  and  combined,  there  remains,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  final  and  supreme  problem  of  interpreting 
the  whole,  which  they  merely  present.  But  as  they  stand, 
some  turn  out  to  be  incompatible  with  others:  contra- 
dictions emerge,  and  therefore  there  must  be  error  some- 
where; and  as  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  does  not 
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lie  in  the  special  concepts  of  any  given  science,  we  infer  that 
it  must  lie  in  some  mistake  as  to  the  relation  of  their  several 
standpoints  to  each  other.  The  first  business  of  phil- 
osophy, then,  is  to  reduce  these  to  a  consistent  orienta- 
tion. 

This  (ionflict  of  the  sciences,  this  'strife  among  the  fac- 
ulties' as  Kant  called  it,  has,  I  understand,  occupied  your 
society  during  the  past  year,  and  I  gather  that  I  am  invited 
to  the  honourable  but  not  very ,  enviable  task  of  reviewing 
the  situation  in  ignorance  of  the  results  of  your  de- 
liberations. The  special  topics  with  which  we  are  to  deal  are 
the  relation  of  the  'inorganic  world'  to  the  'organic  world' 
and  the  relation  of  the  'world  within'  to  the  'world  without.' 
I  propose  to  start  with  the  last  so  far  as  it  involves  the 
problem  of  adjusting  the  sciences  that  deal  with  matter 
and  those  that  deal  with  mind,  and  then  to  pass  to  the 
problem  of  adjusting  the  sciences  of  matter  and  the  sci- 
ences of  life.  We  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  details 
of  any  of  these  sciences :  what  chiefly  interests  us  are  their 
distinctive  categories  and  the  relations  of  these  on  the  one 
hand  to  our  own  minds  and  on  the  other  to  our  experience 
as  a  whole. 

The  several  sciences  of  matter,  the  physical  sciences, 
have  each  their  special  concepts  and  methods,  but  the  so- 
called  pure  science  of  dynamics  is  assumed  to  be  ideally 
applicable  to  them  all.  Their  aim  is  to  substitute  its  fun- 
damental categories  in  the  place  of  their  own  special  con- 
cepts as  derived  from  sensible  experience,  and  also  to 
advance  their  own  more  or  less  inductive  methods  to  the 
deductive  stage  to  which  dynamics  has  already  attained. 
In  pursuit  of  this  ideal  they  all  alike  seek  to  describe  quali- 
ties in  terms  of  quantity,  to  replace  the  varieties  of  ma- 
terial objects  by  geometrical  configuration  of  mass-points, 
and  to  rei)resent  the  diverse  states  and  changes  of  those 
objects  by  the  positions  and  motions  of  such  mass-points. 
Now  there  are  several  possible  forms  of  dynamics,  equally 
self-consistent  and  internally  coherent,  just  as  there  are 
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several  possible  geometries  and  algebras.  But  in  all  forms 
of  dynamics  it  is  assumed  that  mass-points,  whether  they 
constitute  discrete  atoms  or  a  continuous  ether,  are  in- 
geuerable,  indestructible,  and  inert.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  positions  and  motions  of  each  and  all  are  rigorously 
concatenated;  so  that  from  a  knowledge  of  all  of  them  at 
one  time  the  positions  and  motions  at  any  other  time — 
whether  past  or  future — can  be  exactly  calculated. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  the 
physical  standpoint  thus  briefly  sketched,  three  sorts  of 
knowledge  are  concerned: — particular  percepts,  empirical 
generalisations,  and  mathematical  constructions;  or  in  the 
language  of  English  philosophy:— the  present  testimony  of 
our  senses  or  the  records  of  our  memory,  inductive  proba- 
bilities, and  logical  demonstrations  of  the  relations  of  ideas. 
The  first  and  last  are  certain,  but  the  first,  as  Locke 
taught,  can  only  assure  us  of  particular  realities  here  and 
now,  and  the  last,  as  Hume  said,  though  "they  ever 
retain  their  certainty  and  evidence,  are  without  dependence 
on  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe,"*  The 
several  laws  of  nature  belong  entirely  to  the  second  class: 
they  are  not  presented  matters-of-fact  and  they  are 
not  necessary  relations  of  ideas;  they  occupy  a  peculiar 
position  between  the  two.  They  start  from  and  rest  on 
sensible  experiences,  but  in  systematising  and  unifying 
these  data  or  'facts'  we  are  said  to  apply  the  'ideas'  or 
principles  of  the  abstract  sciences,  which  are  independent 
of  concrete  experiences.  It  is  important  now  to  note  that 
every  form  of  pure  dynamics  is  wholly  abstract  and  exact: 
it  is  altogether  ideal  in  Hume's  sense,  'without  dependence 
on  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe ; '  as  is  evident 
on  a  glance  at  any  accredited  text-book.  Pure  dynamics 
is  concerned  only  with  absolute  time,  absolute  space,  abso- 
lute motion:  it  recognises  no  qualities,  no  sul)stances,  no 
causes,  no  laws:  its  fundamental  concepts  or  principles  are 
not  given  but  defined;  in  the  language  of  Locke  they  are 

"Essays,  Green  and  Grose,  ii.  22. 
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not  ectypal  but  archetypal,  and  the  whole  procedure  is 
rigidly  deductive.  It  is  obvious  that  the  special  sciences 
which  are  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  sensible  reality 
and  to  proceed  by  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
can  never  without  a  complete  breach  of  continuity  advance 
into  this  ideal  domain.  Facts  never  sublimate  into  pure 
ideas,  nor  inductive  probability  into  deductive  proof.  Now 
what — in  view  of  this  undeniable  gap  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real — is  meant  by  applying  abstract  science  to  con- 
crete experiences'?  Supposing  a  particular  geometry  or 
dynamics  does  not  'apply,'  it  may  become  useless  to  the 
physicist  dealing  with  this  world:  in  fact  non-Euclidean 
geometry  and  non-Newtonian  dynamics  do  not  at  present 
interest  him;  but  that  does  not  affect  their  intrinsic  truth. 
What  then  is  the  significance  of  a  dynamical  system  that 
does  apply?  To  this  question  two  different  answers  are 
given  by  the  two  different  schools  into  which  on  this  issue 
physicists  are  now  divided.  The  one  we  maj-  fairly 
call  the  physical  realists — since  they  dub  their  opponents 
nominalists — and  the  other  we  may  allow  to  be  physical 
conceptualists  or  symbolists.  The  first  are  metaphysicians 
in  spite  of  themselves.  For  them  the  structure  built  on  the 
Newtonian  laws  of  motion  is  verily  Natural  Philosophy,  as 
it  was  long  called;  it  discloses  the  reality  that  lies  beyond 
or  'behind  what  we  can  see  and  feel.'  For  the  second  that 
structure  is  but  a  mathematical  scheme,  whose  sole  use,  in 
the  now  famous  words  of  Kirchhoff ,  is  "  to  describe  in  the 
exactest  and  simplest  manner  such  motions  as  occur  in 
nature."  Here,  applicability  means  only  utility,  economy: 
one  aspect  of  facts,  the  processes  of  nature  as  quantitative, 
are  to  be  described  in  manageable  and  (comprehensive 
formulae;  but  there,  applicability  means  revelation: 
Nature  is  a  mechanism.  Of  course  if  the  realists  are 
right,  the  symbolists  are  right  too,  in  so  far  as  the  greater 
includes  the  less;  if  Nature  verily  is  a  mechanism  it  may 
surely  be  described  as  one.  But  the  converse  is  not  true. 
The   most  we   know  is  the  descriptive   applicability,  and 
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from  this  the  real  identification  of  Nature  with  our  ideal 
scheme  does  not  follow.  Even  mechanical  (hsrription 
is  not  adequate  to  Nature  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  one 
aspect  of  it.  The  like  holds,  of  course,  of  arithmeti- 
cal and  geometrical  description;  these  have  a  still  wider 
range  though  they  are  still  more  inadequate.  To  the 
attempts  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  make  number  the  ulti- 
mately real,  and  of  Plato  to  connect  the  five  elements — 
earth,  water,  air,  fire,  ether — with  the  five  regular  solids, 
the  mechanical  theory  of  the  physical  realist  is  a  fitting 
sequel;  and  what  an  ancient  scholiast  said  of  Plato  could 
be  said  of  him — KaTefxadijfMariKevaaTO  ttjv  <^v(nv — he  reduces 
nature  to  a  mathematical  abstraction. 

But  leaving  abstract  ideas  and  returning  to  the  actual 
phenomena  with  which  the  physicist  is  confronted,  we  find 
that  he  can  never  discern,  much  less  ear-mark,  anything 
resembling  mass-points.  He  can  only  apply  his  tentative 
mechanical  specification  to  statistical  results,  and  his  con- 
fidence as  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  these  cannot  be  compared 
with,  say,  the  anthropologist's  knowledge  that  his  'mean 
or  average  man'  is  a  concept  based  on  tables  relating  to 
real  men.  Moreover  the  moral  statistician  knows  that 
real  men  are  distinguished  by  idiosyncracies  of  character, 
and  are  actuated  by  motives,  which  find  no  place  in  his 
abstract  concept  of  the  average  man:  in  other  words  he 
describes  certain  aspects  of  society  in  nuithematical  fashion, 
well  knowing  that  his  description  tells  him  nothing  of  the 
real  factors  at  work  in  the  making  of  history.  The  phys- 
icist is  in  a  worse  position.  At  best.  Nature,  if  a  mech- 
anism at  all,  is  a  concealed  mechanism;  so  that  his  problem 
is  an  inverse  one,  and  the  chances  of  his  particular  specifi- 
cation being  coirect  are  infinitesimally  small .  And  since  this 
must  hold  of  every  particular  specification,  he  must  for  ever 
face  the  possibility  that  he  is  wrong  in  assuming  that 
nature  is  really  and  fundamentally  a  mechanism  at  all. 
Happily  science  nowadays — science,  I  mean,  that  minds  its 
own  business  and  keeps  to  its  standpoint — finding  indeed 
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that  'all  things  are  ordered  by  measure  and  number'  and 
therefore  so  far  amenable  to  mathematical  description  and 
statistical  treatment,  yet  does  not  confuse  its  quantitative 
symbols  and  'mental  pictures'  with  the  phenomena  so  far 
described — to  say  nothing  of  any  reality  behind  them.  On 
the  contrary  to  render  its  descriptive  scheme  as  simple  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  science  is  ever  revising  its 
hypothetical  mechanism  and  giving  to  its  working-models 
a  more  and  more  abstract  and  ideal  form ,  thereby  rendering 
their  symbolic  and  conceptual  character  ever  increasingly 
evident.  There  is  no  question  of  its  utility  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  for  it  works;  but  it  has  worked  better  the  more 
abstract  and  ideal  it  has  become,  the  farther  it  has  ad- 
vanced from  all  semblance  of  concrete  reality. 

But  scientific  beliefs,  like  fashions,  have  a  way  of 
spreading  downwards,  and  so  physical  realism,  though  it 
has  passed  its  heyday  among  the  scientific  classes,  still 
fiourishes  among  the  unscientific  masses.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  while  its  scientific  substance  has  prac- 
tically vanished,  its  metaphysical  shadow  still  hangs  over  us 
like  a  pall.  It  is  what  is  now  commonly  called  Naturalism. 
Let  us  recall  the  question  that  interests  us.  We  are  eon- 
fronted  by  the  theory  of  Nature  as  a  mechanism,  and  we 
ask:  What  is  the  relation  of  this  theory,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  ourselves  as  consciously  active,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
perceptual  world  with  which  we  are  practically  concerned? 
There  are  two  distinct  answers.  If  we  perpetuate  the  old- 
est and  naivest  of  metaphysical  blunders — we  might  call  it 
the  metaphysical  fallacy  par  excellence — in  other  words,  if 
we  regard  abstract  ideas  as  concrete  things  and  then  take 
the  standpoint  of  the  theory  itself  as  the  primary  and 
absolute  one,  we  have  the  answer  of  Naturalism. 

Orientating  in  such  wise  from  this  standpoint,  life  and 
mind,  humanity  and  the  whole  course  of  human  history 
and  experience,  are  declared  to  be  but  secondary  and  'collat- 
eral products,'  mere  epipheuomena  or  incidental  scintillations 
in  the  working  of  the  soulless,  ruthless,  meaningless  wheels 
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whii'h  WL'  call  tlu-  laws  of  Nature,  but  might  I'ciually  well 
call  the  mills  of  Fate.  These  wheels  grind  slowly  and 
gi'iud  exceeding  small ;  working  together  neither  for  right- 
eousness nor  against  it,  they  compel  us  forever  to  banish 
from  all  regions  of  human  thouglit  what  we  have  been 
wont  to  call  spirit  and  spontaneity.  These  wheels  were 
rolling  on  before  we  with  all  our  hearts'  desires  came  flick- 
ering on  the  scene,  they  roll  on  now  unconcerned  by  our 
impotent  presence,  and  they  will  .still  roll  on,  when  we  with 
all  our  hopes  and  fears  are  extinguished  forever.  Such  is 
the  creed  of  Naturalism,  If  on  the  other  hand  we  begin 
where  alone,  as  I  say,  we  can  truly  hf^giu,  here  and  now 
with  ourselves  and  our  actual  experience  as  historical  fact, 
we  may  reach  the  answer  of  Epi.stemology,  which  the  views 
of  the  physical  symbolist  adumbrate.  This  is  what  I  call 
philosophical  orientation.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in 
more  detail. 

Laws  of  nature  I  have  said  are  neither  presented  realities 
nor  necessities  of  thought.  How  then  do  we  get  to  this 
knowledge  of  laws,  and  what  does  it  imply?  This  is  Kant's 
problem,  with  which  science  has  no  direct  concern  and 
which  Naturalism  wholly  ignores.  It  is  really  a  long  story 
and  the  very  barest  outline  must  here  suffice.  We  start 
then,  as  said,  with  the  tangible,  visible,  sonorous  world,  in 
all  its  qualitative  diversity  of  particular  things  and  events; 
but  we  do  not  start  as  passive  and  indififerent  spectators  of 
all  this  ceaseless  change.  We  have  definite  wants  and 
corresponding  impulses,  and  a  certain  primitive  credulity 
leads  us  to  expect  again  what  we  have  experienced  before. 
We  are  round  men  or  square  men,  and  only  as  we  succeed  in 
occupying  appropriate  holes  do  we  find  our  expectations  justi- 
fied and  make  a  career.  A  fish  out  of  water  has  ordinarily 
no  chance  of  learning  that  Nature  is  uniform,  though  it  makes 
a  beginning  in  such  knowledge  while  it  remains  in  its 
native  element.  So  in  an  appropriate  environment  we  ac- 
quire familiarities  and  facilities,  experiences  and  expert- 
nesses,  in  other  words  habits,  whereby  subject  and  object, 
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Ego  aud  non-Ego,  fit  like  hand  and  glove.  This  is  the  new 
philosophy  of  clothes,  which  Naturalism  turns  inside  out. 
Man,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  measure  of  all  things — for 
man.  And  he  measures  them  largely  by  finding  if  they  fit 
him,  and  he  advances  chiefly  by  making  them  fit,  that  is  by 
growing  himself.  Such  advance  is  a  series  of  ventures,  a 
(iontinual  struggle:  experiments  are  made  first  to  meet 
practical  needs,  and  finally  to  satisfy  curiosity,  which  at 
bottom  is  a  practical  need.  So  we  are  told  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  War  or  Struggle  the  father  of  all 
things,  leaving  only  the  fittest  to  survive.  But  throughout 
we  are  anthropomorphic:  practically  the  fittest  for  us  is 
what  suits  us  best,  and  theoretically  it  is  what  has  most 
analogy  with  wli^at  we  are  and  know  already.  We  find 
other  men,  other  living  things,  form  an  important  part  of 
our  environment,  and  their  doings  we  have  to  reckon  with; 
in  the  light  of  these  facts  we  interpret  the  rest  as  far  as  we 
can.  Put  more  abstractly,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  our 
entire  organon  of  real  categories — substance,  cause,  and 
end — are  anthropomorphic,  projections  of  ourselves.  And 
as  these  categories  form  an  organic  unity  within — as  we 
are  active  subjects  with  definite  aims — we  assume  that 
everywhere  in  the  phenomenal  world  without  we  have 
directly  or  indirectly  the  manifestation  of  such  subjects. 
So  far  as  this  fundamental  postulate,  this  demand  of 
reason,  is  verified,  the  world  is  intelligible,  and  no  farther. 
But  on  one  supposition  and  one  only  are  the  uniformi- 
ties which  we  significantly  call  'laws'  so  many  verifications 
of  the  intelligibility  of  things,  and  that  is  that — though 
the  laws  be  inviolable — the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  in- 
telligently turned  to  account.  Now  we  have  just  seen  that 
it  was  precisely  through  our  practical  endeavours  to  turn 
things  to  account  that  their  laws  were  discovered;  for 
laws,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  themselves  realities. 
Moreover  as  our  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  has  increased, 
our  power  to  control  and  direct  things  has  increased;  and 
what    hinders  our  further  advance  is  not   'the  tightening 
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grasp  of  law.'  but  our  outstanding  ignorance  of  it.  And 
why  should  this  progress  ever  stop?  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  Newton  and  Laplace!"  was  the  boast  of  science 
a  century  ago,  and  many  have  been  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  to  which  their  methods  have  led 
since.  Yet  when  rigorously  pursued,  those  methods,  we 
are  now  assured,  shew  Newton,  Laplace,  and  us,  their 
humbler  brethren,  to  be  mere  impotent  puppets,  having 
percepts,  thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions,  indeed,  but  only 
as  fatally  predetermined  concomitants  of  that  illimitable 
mechanism,  the  workings  of  which  Laplace  and  Newton 
were  able  to  an  infinitesimal  extent  to  foretell.  ''But  if 
those  conclusions  are  true,"  the  exponent  of  Naturalism 
may  rejoin,  "and  if  still  progress  has  already  been  made, 
why  should  not  the  progress  go  on:  after  all  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make?"  If  those  conclusions  are  true,  if  we 
are  verily  but  conscious  automata,  I  reply,  then  the  ground 
is  cut  away  from  the  mechanical  theory  on  which  they  are 
based:  in  reducing  man  and  his  experience  to  the  epiphe- 
nomenal.  Naturalism  refutes  itself.  In  the  first  place  I 
must  ask  you  specially  to  note  that  we  do  not  at  the  outset 
know  that  we  are  conscious  automata,  On  the  contrary,  as 
I  have  been  urging,  we  appear  to  ourselves — to  say  the 
least — as  spontaneously  active  both  in  our  thinking  and  in 
our  doing.  We  are  immediately  conscious  of  limits,  but 
not  of  impotence.  The  doctrine  of  conscious  automatism 
is  a  conclusion,  and  a  conclusion  opposed  to  common  sense: 
we  have  therefore  good  grounds  for  suspecting  its  premi- 
ses. And  surely  enough  in  these  we  find  the  concept  of 
causal  efficiency  playing  an  odd  role.  Supposing  himself 
to  be  occupying  a  standpoint  aloof  alike  from  the  mechan- 
ism that  he  takes  to  underlie  phenomena  and  from  the 
mind  to  which  these  phenomena  pertain,  the  naturalist 
attributes  to  the  former  a  real  efficiency  while  declaring  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter  to  be  altogether  spurious  and  illu- 
sory. Surely  this  is  emulating  the  feat  of  the  rustic  who 
sawed  off  the  verv  branch  on  w^hich  he  sat !     What  warrant 
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is  there  for  the  application  of  this  concept  of  efficiency 
without,  if  its  internal  source  is  wholly  fallacious?  The 
fact  is  that  the  naturalist  forgets  the  essential  implication 
of  his  standpoint.  His  position  is  really  comparable  to 
the  solipsist;  is  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  its  psychophysical 
counterpart.  The  most  he  can  safely  conclude  is  that 
other  people  are  only  automata.  The  solipsist  does  not 
say:  There  is  no  transcending  individual  experience  and 
therefore  I  am  only  a  modification  of  your  consciousness. 
And  all  the  naturalist  should  say  is:  I  have  ascertained  by 
careful  experiment  and  calculation  that  all  Nature  is  a 
mechanism,  and,  as  for  me  your  body  is  only  a  part  of  this 
mechanism,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  you  are  at  most  a 
conscious  automaton.  And  with  that  opinion  of  us  we 
may  safely  leave  him,  and  continue  as  he  does  to  make  use 
of  the  concept  of  causal  efficiency  but  declining  to  apply  it 
to  an  abstract  scheme  to  which  it  is  wholly  foreign. 

But  even  when  we  reject  the  theory  of  conscious  au- 
tomatism as  only  a  vague  and  ill-disguised  form  of  ma- 
terialism, the  manifold  absurdities  of  which  are  now 
coming  to  be  universally  recognised,  there  remains  a  posi- 
tion hardly  less  extravagant  to  be  considered.  I  refer  to 
what  is  known  as  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism. 
In  one  possible  sense  of  the  words  such  parallelism  is  a 
fact  beyond  all  question :  in  so  far,  namely,  as  there  is  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  correspondence  between  mind 
processes  and  brain  processes,  between  psyeJioses  and 
neuroses,  as  we  say  nowadays.  But  correspondence  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  reciprocal  action;  and  both  biology 
and  psychology  proceed  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  such 
mutual  interaction  is  regular  and  continuous.  Nor  is 
there  a  single  known  fact  at  variance  with  this  assumption; 
whilst  without  it  the  vital  distinction  of  sensonj  impression 
and  motor  response  becomes  meaningless  for  psychology, 
and  all  intelligible  connexion  between  life  and  mind  is 
gone.  Nevertheless  the  truth  of  psycho-neural  correspond- 
ence so  understood  is  absolutely  denied  by  the  theory  of 
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psyehophysioal  parallelism  that  we  have  now  to  cxuiniue. 
This  too  is  a  consequence  of  accepting  the  mechanical  view 
of  nature  not  simply  as  a  working  hypothesis,  valid  within 
its  limits,  but  as  a  complete  presentation  of  the  fully-orbed 
reality;  and  once  again  we  haVe  the  prima  facie  facts  of 
experience  discredited  on  ((priori  grounds:  we  have  Natur- 
alism contradicting  science  through  a  faulty  orientation 
and  confusion  of  standpoints.  The  very  phrase  psycho- 
physical parallelism  is  itself  evidence  of  such  confusion. 
We  should  never  have  heard  of  a  parallelism  between  the 
psychical  and  the  physical,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
organism  between  the  individual  experient  and  the  in- 
organic world.  Here  in  the  psychoneural  correspondence 
just  referred  to  we  do  indeed  find  a  parallelism  that  goes 
some  way  towards  justif3ing  the  familiar  comparison  of 
the  one  series  to  the  sounds  a  reader  utters,  and  of  the 
other  to  the  letters  that  he  sees.  To  qualitative  differences 
on  the  one  side,  there  are  answering  qualitative  differences 
on  the  other:  to  simplicity  or  complexity  in  the  first,  there 
is  an  equivalent  simplicity  or  complexity  in  the  second. 
In  this  wise  psychosis  and  neurosis,  functions  of  mind  and 
functions  of  brain,  may  up  to  a  certain  point  be  said  to  be 
concomitant,  keeping  time  and  rising  and  falling  together. 
But  if  we  resolve  the  neuron  or  structural  unit  of  brain 
into  untold  millions  of  mass-points,  there  is  no  longer  any 
assignable  correspondence  between  the  motions  of  these 
and  distinguishable  experiences  or  'states  of  mind;' less 
correspondence  even  than  there  would  be  between  printed 
characters  and  the  sounds  they  signify,  when  these  are  de- 
composed into  atmospheric  waves.  Over  against  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  qualitative  diversity  in  the  one,  the  other 
presents  onlj'  a  quantitative  monotony  of  the  extremest 
type.  The  only  hope  of  reinstating  the  parallelism  that 
has  vanished  lies  in  pulverising  mind  to  psychical  dust,  so 
to  say,  and  from  this,  the  logical  outcome  of  i).<yr'ho- 
physical  parallelism,  some  of  the  exponents  of  naturalism 
do  not  shrink.  There  is  nothing  like  courage:  it  has  rid 
the  world  of  many  wild  theories. 
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Though  psyehoneural  parallelism  or  correspoiideuee  is 
a  fact,  psychophysical  parallelism  is,  then,  plainly  a  mis- 
nomer. Of  parallel  lines  we  can  say  two  things.  They 
never  meet,  and  they  consist  of  corresponding  points.  But 
it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  first  of  these  properties  that  my 
experience  and  mass  motions  have  any  analogy  with  par- 
allels; in  this  respect  they  are  on  a  par  with  say  a  book  of 
dates  and  a  book  of  logarithms;  and  the  simile  of  parallels 
is  no  more  appropriate  in  the  one  case  than  it  is  in  the 
other.  At  bottom,  psj'chophysical  parallelism  affirms  only 
the  old  dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  but  affirms  it  with 
new  emphasis,  because,  for  the  mechanical  theory,  matter  is 
divested  of  everj^  vestige  of  quality,  and  nothing  left  of  its 
substance  save  quantitative  constants,  or  of  its  causality 
save  dynamic  equations.  But  for  the  old  dualism  to  which 
common  thought  and  language  are  adjusted,  the  inter- 
action of  each  conscious  subject  with  its  objective  environ- 
ment was  a  fact,  though  the  intervening  psychophysical 
process — in  common  however  with  all  other  cases  of  trans- 
eunt  action — was  a  mystery.  So  far  all  causal  laws  are 
occasional  laws.  Yet  Naturalism,  which  is  no  whit  better 
off,  denies  this  basal  fact  of  experience,  not  because  the  modus 
operandi  in  x^sychophysical  processes  is  inexplicable,  but 
solely  because  such  a  process  cannot  be  mechanical,  and  is 
therefore  necessarily  non-existent  for  its  standpoint.  This 
is  very  much  as  if  a  blind  man  should  say  there  were  no 
such  things  as  colours  because  he  could  not  feel  them;  and 
his  argument  would  be  sound  enough,  if  touch  were  the 
only  sense  there  was,  and  blindness  therefore  no  limitation. 
And  in  any  case  touch  and  sight  are  mutually  exclusive  and 
only  brought  into  relation  by  the  conscious  subject,  who 
can  both  see  and  feel.  The  dualism  of  matter  and  mind  is 
of  this  sort,  onlj'  that  instead  of  two  mutually  exclusive 
concretes  we  have  two  mutually  exclusive  abstracts.  Till 
in  both  cases  we  transcend  these  severally  disparate 
standpoints  there  can  be  no  talk  of  orientating  them, 
and    therefore  no   statement    involving  both    can    be    in- 
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telligible;  not  even  the  assertion  that  both  exist  at  all. 
And  that  is  all  that  psychophysical  parallelism  in  the 
mouth  of  the  naturalist  comes  to.  He  essays  to  describe 
your  organism  and  your  environment — as  they  are  for  him — 
in  mechanical  terms.  You  tell  him  that— for  you — all  ex- 
perience consists  in  transactions  with  the  physical  or  outer 
world  which  he  thus  dcseri])es,  and  like  the  blind  man  who 
hears  of  colours  he  replies  that  of  such  transactions  he  has 
no  knowledge;  that  is  to  say,  from  his  standpoint,  they 
are  non-existent.  Mutatia  mutandis,  we  get  a  like  reply 
from  those  psychologists  who  essay  to  describe  this  experience 
as  consisting  wholly  of  'ideas'  or  subjective  modifications, 
and  who  therefore  also  preach  psychophysical  parallelism. 
If  the  naturalist  and  such  a  psychologist  then  proceed  to 
regard  their  several  standpoints  as  final  and  complete,  in 
other  words  to  orientate  from  these,  the  one  is  led  to  con- 
scious automatism  and  the  other  to  solipism,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Short  of  this  the  two  standpoints  are  simply 
unrelated;  and  that  is  all  that  psychophysical  parallelism 
means  till  we  betake  ourselves  to  Epistemology,  within 
whose  wider  purview  both  are  immanent.  Then  we  find 
how  far  two  halves  are  from  making  a  whole;  we  see  that 
the  psychology  of  dualism  ends  in  shutting  itself  in,  and 
the  physics  of  dualism  in  shutting  itself  out,  by  an  imag- 
inary sundering  of  the  one  world  of  experience  into  two 
worlds  that  are  alike  devoid  of  reality. 

At  this  point  some  representative  of  Naturalism  will  be 
inclined  to  ask :  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  energy  is  not 
a  reality?  And  no  doubt  he  will  be  ready  to  press  the 
familiar  arguments  for  psychophysical  dualism  which  the 
principle  known  as  the  conservation  of  energy  is  supposed 
to  warrant.  Let  us  take  these  points  in  turn.  If  the 
qualities  we  perceive  in  our  environment  and  the  changes 
in  it  which  common  sense  attributes  to  human  i)urposes 
and  plans  are,  as  we  are  told,  so  many  transformations  of 
energy,  we  have  no  rea.son,  so  far,  to  question  its  reality. 
Energj',  then,  means   for  us   'the  life  and  activity  of  the 
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physical  universe,'  to  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
physicist;  and  to  find  the  best  possible  modus  vivendi 
within  it,  we  may  add,  is  then  the  practical  meaning  of  all 
experience.  But  further,  if  our  percepts  are  without 
assignable  psj'^chical  antecedents — so  that  we  do  not  look  to 
psychology,  say,  for  an  account  of  the  weather — and  if  our 
acts  are  without  assignable  physical  antecedents — so  that 
we  do  not  ask  physics  to  forecast  conduct — how  can  we 
imagine  an  impassable  gulf  to  separate  this  one  world  of 
experience  into  two  and  leave  both  real?  But  what  if  the 
conservation  of  energy  gives  us  no  choice?  Well  then  I 
am  afraid  even  that  principle  is  doomed:   but  let  us  see. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  as  to  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  matter  affecting  mind  as  only  a  clumsy  and 
left-handed  way  of  raising  the  problem  of  external  per- 
ception, it  will  suffice  to  examine  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  mind  acting  on.  matter,  and  first  on  the  assumption  that 
such  action  implies  the  introduction  of  energy.  The 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  appears  in  three 
forms,  and  in  each,  energy  has  a  different  meaning:  —  (1)  as 
an  inductive  generalisation  founded  on  experiment,  (2) 
as  a  deduction  from  the  mechanical  theory,  and  (3)  as  a 
metaphysical  first-principle,  (i)  At  the  empirical  level, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  science  of  Energetics,  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  many  forms  of  energy,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  get  behind  their  phenomenal  diversity  to  the 
underlying  reality  common  to  them  all.  Experimentally 
all  that  is  ascertained  is  that  the  total  energy  of  a  finite 
and  isolated  material  system  is  constant:  it  can,  then,  only 
be  increased  from  without.  But  an  influx  from  the  psy- 
chical side,  however  determined,  would  be  an  increase  from 
without;  and  no  physicist,  I  imagine,  will  be  bold  enough 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  such  influx — which  conflicts  with 
nothing  that  is  experimentally  ascertained — is  in  fact 
impossible,  (ii)  For  the  mechanical  theory,  energy  is  not 
a  phenomenon  but  a  conception  involved  in  the  motion  and 
configuration  of  a  system  of  mass-points  connected  accord- 
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ing  to  the  classical  dynamics  of  Newton  and  his  successors. 
Now,  making  the  very  large  assumption  that  this  theory  is 
adequate  to  describe  all  the  changes  in  the  external  world 
so  far  as  it  is  left  to  itself,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  fail  to 
describe  its  actual  course  whenever  mind  intervenes.  But 
surely  it  was  devised  solely  to  describe  the  world  as  left  to 
itself:  its  fundamental  assumption  is  only  that  all  matter 
is  inert,  not  that  everything  is.  The  only  ground  then,  so 
far,  for  denying  that  mind  can  affect  a  given  material  system 
as  another  material  system  might  do,  is  that  in  that  case, 
and  so  far,  the  world  cannot  be  regarded  as  dead.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  question  is  begged  to 
save  a  theory.  I  think  it  important  to  observe  that  physi- 
cists are  the  last  people  to  do  anything  so  outrageous:  in 
our  own  time  Helmholtz,  Kelvin,  Maxwell — to  mention 
but  three  great  names — have  expressly  repudiated  such 
extravagance.  But  I  should  like  to  quote  a  sentence  from 
one  who  might  perhaps  have  eclipsed  them  all  had  he  not 
been  snatched  from  us  in  his  early  prime — I  mean  Heinrich 
Hertz,  to  whose  researches  wireless  telegraphy  is  due.  In 
his  latest  work  he  proposed  to  include  the  principles  of 
mechanics  in  a  single  fundamental  law.  In  a  system  of 
bodies  which  conforms  to  this  law,  "there  is,"  he  says, 
"neither  any  new  motion  nor  any  cause  of  new  motion, 
but  only  the  continuance  of  the  previous  motion  in  a  given 
simple  manner.  If  we  were  to  extend  the  law  to  the  whole 
of  Nature,"  he  continues,  "we  should  offend  against  a  feeling 
which  is  sound  and  natural.  It  is  therefore  prudent  to 
limit  the  probable  validity  of  the  law  to  inanimate  systems. 
This  amounts  to  the  statement  that  the  law,  applied  to 
[organic  or  living  beings] .  forms  an  improbable  hypoth- 
esis."* (iii)  But  now,  beyond  experimental  facts,  beyond 
mechanical  ideals,  we  are  pulled  up  at  length  by  what  at 
bottom  is  a  metaphysical  principle.  The  energy  of  the 
universe,  say  the  naturalistic  philosophers,  is  constant  and 
allows  of  no  increase:  it  is  impossible  therefore  for  mind  to 

•Principles  of  Mechanics,  §320. 
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add  to  it.  But  that  is  only  true,  if  mind  is  included  in  it, 
for  expressed  in  this  form  the  statement  ceases  to  be  physi- 
cal or  even  material.  It  amounts  simply  to  the  old  Lucre- 
tian  doctrine:  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit:  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti.  Robert  Maj'er,  who  is  perhaps  best  entitled  to  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  principle  of  energy,  expressly  falls 
back  on  this  metaphysical  doctrine:  Joule  and  Colding,  his 
immediate  successors — to  say  nothing  of  Herbert  Spencei — 
were  equally  speculative.  But,  as  Professor  Poincare,  the 
doyen  of  modern  mathematicians,  has  said:  "If  one  wishes 
to  enounce  the  principle  in  all  its  generality,  applying  it  to 
the  universe,  one  sees  it,  so  to  say,  vanish  and  only  this  is 
left:   There  is  something  which  remains  constant."* 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  less  favourable 
assumption  that  mind  must  be  able  to  evoke  energy  in 
order  to  control  the  motions  of  matter.  But  change  of 
direction  without  work  is  certainly  possible  within  a 
mechanical  system,  and  there  are  many  physicists  who 
maintain  that  such  guidance  by  mind  is  also  conceivable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  we  are  active 
beings  and  somehow  control  the  movement  of  these  bodies 
we  are  said  to  animate.  No  facts  are  more  immediately 
certain  than  these,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  actual  ex- 
perience that  contradicts  them:  from  these  facts — as  we 
here  clearly  see — are  derived  the  abstract  concepts  on  the 
strength  of  which  Naturalism,  by  a  grievous  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  own  standpoint,  attempts  to  question  them. 
Stationed  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Knowable  and  intent 
only  on  the  quantitative  aspects  of  things,  like  those  fabu- 
lous beings  of  geometrical  romance,  the  inhabitants  of 
Flatland,  it  finds  impassable  barriers  which  have  no 
existence  in  the  fuller  dimensions  of  concrete  experience. 
Orientating  from  this  central  position,  we  may  retort  upon 
Naturalism  with  the  words  of  Goethe :  — 

Das  Unzuliinpjliehe 
Hier  wird's  Ereif^niss: 
Das  Unbeschreibliehe 
Hier  wird's  gethan. 


*La  Science  et  I'Hypoth^se,  p.  1.58. 
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Or,  ajrain,  with  the  words  of  Shakespeare:  "There  are 
more  things  iu  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy." 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  then  that  meehanisni  is  not 
the  secret  of  the  univeree;  that  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning 
it  must  subserve  some  end;  finding  everywhere  that  in- 
creased knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  means  increased  control 
of  Nature's  processes,  we  accept  the  facts  of  experience  iu 
which  subject  and  object  interact,  rather  than  the  conclu- 
sions of  dualism,  in  which  mind  and  matter  are  two  alien 
worlds  and  all  knowledge  an  inexplicable  mystery.  These 
results  make  it  possible  to  deal  more  briefly  with  our 
remaining  topic,  the  relation  of  the  physical  sciences  to  the 
biological.  Can  we  describe  the  living  in  terms  of  the  life- 
less? Naturalism,  which  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
old  materialism  as  to  treat  mind  as  epiphenomenal.  still 
claims  life  as  belonging  wholly  to  the  physical  domain.  I 
think  we  may  stake  the  issue  on  one  point.  Comparing 
the  characteristics  of  the  physical  world  as  modified  by 
mind  with  its  characteristics  when  left  to  itself,  let  us  then 
decide  with  which  the  facts  of  life,  taken  as  a  whole,  accord 
the  better.  Starting  from  an  uninhabited  desert  and  fol- 
lowing the  advance  of  civilisation  from  the  bare  under- 
ground caves  of  the  pre-Adamite  to  modern  cities  with 
their  cloud-capped  towers,  we  note  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  objects  and  processes 
that  we  call  artificial.  At  first  we  find  only  rudely  shaped 
stones,  pointed  sticks,  hollowed  trunks,  differing  distinctly 
and  yet  but  slightly  from  like  objects  in  the  desert  behind 
us.  As  we  move  on  we  find  rough  sun-dried  bricks  give 
place  to  fired  pottery  of  exquisite  shapes;  coarse  wraps  of 
natural  fleece  or  grass  exchanged  for  textile  fabrics  wrought 
in  wondrous  looms.  At  first  we  find  only  natural  sub- 
stances altered  in  shape  and  arrangement:  at  length  we 
have  the  myriad  products  of  metallurgy  and  chemistry, 
such  as  unaided  nature  has  never  formed.  Tasks  wholly 
beyond  the  native  strength  of  many  giants,  we  see  in  the 
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end  performed  by  machines  that  a  child  can  control.  The 
moving  energies  of  wind  and  water,  that,  left  to  themselves, 
wonld  only  level  down  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  artifici- 
ally directed  or  resisted  to  subserve  human  ends:  and  the 
stores  of  potential  energy  in  coal,  nitrates,  and  the  like, 
which  nature  would  denude  and  scatter,  are  made  to  work 
the  engines  of  peace  and  war.  In  short,  compared  with  a 
horde  of  naked  savages  whose  raw  victuals,  meagre  re- 
sources, and  defenceless  condition  afford  a  life  at  best  but 
"nasty,  brutish,  and  short,"  the  inhabitants  of  a  modern 
city  are  like  beings  invested  with  a  vastly  superior  organism 
living  in  a  re-created  and  comparatively  perfect  environment, 
where  organised  division  of  labour  through  the  products  of 
the  highest  skill,  are  secured  to  all  with  the  smallest  outlay 
of  effort.  Now  this  metamorphosis  of  Nature  by  human  art 
and  industry,  though  it  exceeds  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Fairyland,  is  yet.  throughout  natural  in  so  far  as  no  new 
forces  or  elements  are  involved  in  its  several  processes  and 
products,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  are  everywhere  observed 
and  obeyed.  Yet  we  know  that  it  is  throughout  the  work 
of  man,  not  the  work  of  Nature;  and  that  it  is  even  con- 
trary to  Nature,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  ceaseless  guidance 
and  control. 

Let  us  next  compare  the  organic  world  with  the  in- 
organic, proceeding  as  before  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
towards  the  highest.  Taking  the  amoeba  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  untutored  savage,  we  find  a  distinct  though 
comparatively  slight  difference  between  its  behaviour  and 
that  of  inanimate  particles:  in  the  technical  language  of 
physiology,  it  is  irritable  and  it  is  automatic.  It  does  not 
react  merely  quantitatively  and  inertly  to  forces,  but  quali- 
tatively and  purposively  to  'stimuli':  its  motions  are  not 
wholly  determined  from  without,  but  partly  from  within. 
Special  organs  of  sense  and  movement  first  appear  as  we 
advance  to  multicellular  organisms,  and  when  we  reach  the 
higher  types  of  these  we  find  a  division  of  labour,  a  co- 
ordination and  consensus  of  members  and  functions,  which 
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has  made  the  analogy  l)etweeu  such  organisms  aiul  a  et»m- 
monwealth  so  apt  and  striking.  With  such  increasing 
complexity  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  variety, 
delicacy,  and  range  of  the  organism's  adjustments  to  its 
environment,  and  again  in  its  control  over  it.  Throughout 
the  organic  world  we  find  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of 
structures  and  processes  equalling  or  surpassing  the  in- 
ventions of  human  skill,  and  all  of  them,  like  these,  aid  in 
the  adaptation  and  control  of  the  environment  and  in-o- 
mote  the  furtherance  of  life:  and  they  are  all  of  them  struc- 
tures and  processes,  too,  which  nowhere  occur  in  the 
inorganic  world  outside.  Again,  contrasting  these  two  so- 
called  'worlds,'  we  remark  the  steady  downward  trend  of 
the  one  as  opposed  to  the  continuous  development  and 
progi-ess  of  the  other — a  contrast  nowhere  more  conspicu- 
ous than  it  appears  when  we  compare  the  dissolution  of  the 
dead  organism  with  the  building  up  of  the  living  one.  In 
all  this  evolution  of  life  we  may  allow  that  no  new  forces, 
no  new  elements  are  involved,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
everywhere  observed  and  obeyed.  But  is  it  not  also  un- 
questionable that  there  is  present,  throughout,  a  ceaseless 
guidance  and  control,  such  as  the  works  of  mind  display? 
And  since  we  find  the  manifestations  of  life  merging  con- 
tinuously into  the  manifestations  of  mind  and  advancing 
pari  passu  with  these,  how  can  we  separate  the  two?  And 
since  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  sharpest  contrast  be- 
tween the  processes  peculiar  to  this  animate  world  and 
those  characteristic  of  the  inanimate — the  one  anabolic, 
the  other  essentially  katabolic,  to  use  the  expressive  terms 
of  a  Cambridge  physiologist — how  can  we  possibly  identify 
the  two?  The  naturalist's  claim  so  to  do  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  several  processes  or 
products  of  living  things  that  is  physically  inexplicable. 
But  that  is  equally  true  of  the  processes  and  products  of 
human  skill,  and  yet  we  know  that  here  mind  is  the  effi- 
cient and  formative  principle.  And  it  is  equally  indisput- 
able that  physical  laws  fail  to  account  for  life  as  a  whole, 
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either  in  its  origin  or  its  progress.  Can  we  then  doubt 
that  life,  like  mind,  is  an  efficient  and  formative  principle, 
and  therefore  not  a  merely  physical  phenomenon? 

We  cannot  talk  of  life  without  implying  a  living  indi- 
vidual and  an  adapted  environment,  and  also  along  with 
these  the  whole  class  of  teleological  categories  which  they 
involve.  From  the  physical  standpoint  which  Naturalism 
takes  to  be  primary  such  concepts  never  come  into  viev/  at 
all.  This,  as  I  have  said  already,  is  no  defect — quite  the 
contrary — but  it  is  assuredl}'  a  limitation.  Ex  pede  Uer- 
eulem:  to  conjecture  the  whole  statue  that  shall  be  adequate 
to  the  torso  that  is  given.  To  solve  such  a  problem  in  the 
present  case  would  be  to  ask.  What  does  all  the  law  and 
order  that  science  discloses  require  to  make  it  intelligible? 
But  what  Naturalism  strives  to  shew  is  that  the  fragment  is 
the  whole:  all  there  is  is  this  mechanical  substructure: 
there  is  for  Naturalism  no  rational  edifice  at  all.  But  from 
the  episteraological  standpoint  we  can  see  not  only  the 
fragment  but  the  outline  of  the  whole:  we  can  see  not  only 
the  limitations  of  science  but  also  the  causes  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  Naturalism  falls. 
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THE    WESTERN    EXPERIMENT   WITH 
PERSONAL  INDEPENDENCE.* 


Bernard  Moses. 


The  course  of  social  growth  in  the  early  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  other  races,  tended 
to  raise  into  prominence  a  limited  number  of  persons. 
These  persons,  by  reason  of  their  prowess,  their  intellectual 
development,  their  strength  of  character,  or  the  advantages 
of  their  inheritance,  assumed  a  position  of  superiority  and 
independence  which  distingui.shed  them  from  the  great 
body  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  appeared  to  be  a 
normal  result  of  social  progress  in  all  nations,  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  rise 
of  the  modern  civilization  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
ancient  republics  discriminated  between  the  superior  and 
the  dependents  scarcely  less  sharply  than  the  ancient  mon- 
archies. The  most  enlightened  thinkers  among  the  Greeks 
emphasized  this  distinction,  and  found  it  characteristic  of 
a  normal  social  order.  But  in  recent  centuries  a  new  con- 
ception of  social  relations  has  appeared.  This  conception 
rejects  the  idea  of  superiority  and  dependence,  and  seeks 
the  entire  emancipation  and  complete  independence  of  each 
individual  man,  regardless  of  his  inheritance  or  his  intel- 
lectual development.  It  would  place  the  indi^^dual  man 
in  a  position  where  he  would  hold  only  such  relations  to 
his  fellow-men  as  might  be  entered  into  by  his  voluntary 
agreement. 

♦An  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the  Uuiversity 
of  California,  delivered  May  17,  1904. 
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The  significant  experiment  in  modern  American  civili- 
zation consists  in  seeking  to  establish  the  equal  personal 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  nation.  The  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  society  involving  the  old  conception 
to  one  involving  the  new  has  been  furthered  and  supported 
by  unparalleled  efforts  in  behalf  of  education,  and  by  the 
creation  of  governmental  institutions  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  the  clan  or  any  other  association  of  per- 
sons, is  held  to  be  responsible  before  the  law.  It  has  been 
supported,  moreover,  particularly  since  the  Protestant 
Revolution,  by  a  doctrine  of  religious  individualism  and  by 
an  ecclesiastical  policy  that  emphasizes  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  man  for  his  moral  status  and  his 
spiritual  destiny.  The  conspicuous  purpose  of  European 
and  American  society  in  recent  centuries  has  thus  been  to 
isolate  the  individual  man,  and  to  make  him  stand  forth  in 
the  fullest  possible  independence.  This  conception  and 
the  practical  design  here  involved  represent  a  striking 
departure  from  the  traditional  order  that  has  characterized 
society  throughout  historic  times,  and,  therefore,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  has  no  real  knowledge  of  this  Western  experi- 
ment. What  has  been  done  in  effecting  this  social  change 
lias  been  done  in  contravention  of  the  general  practice  and 
the  almost  universal  tradition  of  the  world.  The  new  view 
of  the  position  of  the  ordinary  man  which  is  seeking  justi- 
fication in  our  experiment  has  the  sanction  of  only  a  few 
centuries  of  usage  in  nations  representing  only  a  fraction 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  individual  ideals  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  of  every  nation  early  in  life,  on  reach- 
ing maturity  they  find  their  places  in  the  ranks  confirmed 
to  them,  either  by  the  limitations  of  their  endowments  or 
by  the  necessity  of  immediate  material  support. 

These  evident  facts  suggest  the  question  as  to  the  fate  of 
personal  independence  under  normal  social  growth.  We 
have  seen  the  rise  of  this  quality  in  the  English  people, 
and  have  observed  its  influence  in  determining  the  f unda- 
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mental  features  of  a  great  politeal  theory.  We  have  seen 
it  carried  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  where,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  frontier  that  make  for  democracy,  it 
has  received  a  new  development  and  been  raised  from  the 
position  of  a  theory  to  become  the  main  article  of  a  domi- 
nant political  creed. 

The  zealous  IMohammedan  conceives  of  no  people  that 
ouirht  not  to  be  brought  to  a  knowledjxe  of,  and  a  belief  in, 
the  teachinjrs  of  the  Prophet.  The  devoted  Christian  looks 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  race,  and  expects  that  all  men,  of 
whatsoever  orijjin,  will  ultimately  accept  the  Christian 
doctrine.  And  thus  the  believers  in  the  equal  personal 
independence  of  all  men  have  held  their  personal  faith  to 
be  worth}'  of  universal  acceptance,  and  destined  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  world.  This  form  of  political  faith  finds 
its  most  vigorous  adherents  in  America,  and  where  it  pre- 
vails certain  social  topics  appear  to  be  removed  from  the 
field  of  scientific  inquiry.  When  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Amer- 
ican's  political  creed  that  the  personal  independence 
achieved  by  the  few  in  the  older  civilizations  is  to  be 
achieved  and  maintained  by  everybody  in  America  under 
the  new  regime,  it  appears  to  be  difficult  for  the  adherent 
of  this  view  to  find  reasons  for  a  further  investigation  of 
the  subject.  And  the  social  growth  of  the  English  people 
in  England,  Australia  and  the  United  States  seems  to 
strengthen  his  view.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  more  enlightened 
government  and  by  the  influences  incident  to  migration, 
the  English  people  during  the  last  eight  centuries  have 
advanced  toward  a  larger  measure  of  personal  indepen- 
dence. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  something  in  Eng- 
lish blood  that  has  furthered  the  advance  toward  personal 
independence  and  democracy,  but  without  the  circumstances 
of  migration,  without  the  unconventional  life  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Australia  and  America,  without  the  sparse  popula- 
tion, the  almost  universal  devotion  to  agriuclture,  and  the 
essential  equality  of  material  possesions,  this  remarkable 
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development  would  apparently  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  in  England,  where  these  conditions  were  want- 
ing, but  where  the  stock  out  of  which  grew  the  colonial 
republics  of  America  continued  to  exist,  there  has  remained 
somewhat  of  the  feudal  spirit  and  a  recognition  of  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  that  inequality  which  "lies 
imbedded  in  the  very  base  of  the  English  social  structure." 
The  democratic  spirit  of  America  is  thus  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  blood.  It  was  born  of  the  free  life  of  the  colo- 
nial farms,  of  the  equality  which  necessarily  prevailed 
among  men  of  the  same  occupation  and  of  the  same  grade 
of  wealth;  and  it  was  supported  by  the  personal  indepen- 
dence that  was  developed  in  men  who  stood  in  large  part 
alone  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

At  this  point  arises  a  question  involving  important  con- 
siderations respecting  contemporary  social  tendencies,  or 
respecting  the  .  prospects  of  personal  independence  in 
modern  society.  There  is  here  suggested,  moreover,  the 
somewhat  widely  accepted  view  that  Western  society  has 
entered  upon  a  new  order  of  social  growth,  and  that  the 
social  differentiation  which  has  produced  everywhere  else 
the  relation  of  superiority  and  dependence  is  not  to  appear 
here.  The  fact  that  a  large  measure  of  independence  has 
been  achieved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America 
does  not  finally  answer  the  inquiry.  The  superiority  cre- 
ated and  upheld  by  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  state 
in  the  older  nations,  through  the  granting  of  titles  and 
the  formation  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  much  of  the 
consequent  dependence,  disappeared  when  men  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  a  new  country.  The 
environment  of  the  frontier  tended  to  set  aside  the  tradi- 
tional relations  of  European  life.  A  society  without  the 
old  conventional  obligations  and  restraints  was  formed, 
and  a  starting-point  for  a  new  social  growth  was  estab- 
lished. 

Removed  from  the  domination  of  a  superior  and  the 
influences  of  ancient  tradition,  society  in  the  United  States 
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in  the  early  decades  furnished  an  excellent  illustration  of 
normal  social  srrowth.  It  increased  its  wants  and  sought 
their  satisfaction.  In  this  process  it  produced  a  wide  range 
of  occupations,  prepared  its  mem])ers  for  a  multitude  of 
different  functions,  developed  in  them  unlike  talents,  intro- 
duced rivalry  and  competition,  established  the  conditions 
of  brilliant  achievement  and  lamentable  failure ;  in  a  word, 
advanced  from  simplicity  to  complexity  and  from  uniform- 
ity to  variety.  The  native  inequality  of  powers  among 
different  persons  under  conditions  of  freedom  manifested 
itself  in  inequality  of  achievements,  and  laid  a  foundation 
for  effective  social  distinctions  regardless  of  the  attempts 
of  governmental  authority  to  secure  equality  before  the 
law. 

This  result  represents  a  step  in  social  differentiation, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  bring  about  inequality 
on  a  new  basis.  When,  under  the  presupposition  of  this 
movement,  two  men  of  unequal  powers  start  from  the  same 
circumstances,  and  at  the  end  of  the  race  one  commands 
a  large  amount  of  capital  and  vast  resources,  while  the 
other  has  no  means  of  living  except  by  working  for  his 
former  companion,  or  for  some  other  person  of  similar 
standing,  a  certain  relation  of  superiority  and  dependence 
has  in  fact  appeared.  And  the  movement  toward  this  end 
is  independent  of  resolutions  or  personal  decisions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  society.  The  forces  that  are 
determinative  in  this  matter  are  not  conscious  forces,  but 
such  forces  as  proceed  from  man's  relation  to  nature  or 
are  the  resultant  of  many  purely  conscious  efforts  directed 
to  other  ends  than  that  which  appears  as  the  general  result. 

The  conscious  striving  of  our  race  in  past  centuries, 
and  particularly  in  the  early  phases  of  American  life,  was 
to  make  the  individual  man  stand  forth  in  complete  per- 
sonal independence,  with  no  claims  on  the  more  fortunate 
and  no  obligations  toward  the  less  fortunate.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  appears  to  have  broken  with  his  ancestors,  and 
emancipated    himself    from    their    traditions.       He    has 
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renounced  the  ties  that  were  acknowledged  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  society.  No  man  is  his  master  or  superior,  and 
no  man  is  his  slave  or  dependent.  The  authorities  of  gov- 
ernment have  recognized  his  claim  to  independence,  and 
clothed  him  with  rights  for  the  defense  of  his  pretensions. 
But  when  the  goal  is  reached,  and  the  individual  man  has 
achieved  the  full  measure  of  his  personal  independence, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  his  ability  in  a  large  num.ber  of 
cases  to  maintain  his  position ;  there  is  also  reason  to  doubt 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
this  independence. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  neither  of  these  points  is 
debatable ;  that  they  are  definite  articles  of  the  social  creed 
of  a  progressive  nation;  and  that  the  complete  personal 
independence  of  which  we  boast  is  a  permanent  acquisition. 
But  such  a  position  is  entirely  untenable,  for  even  pro- 
gressive nations  have  not  reached  finality,  either  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  society  or  the  organization  of  the 
government.  The  very  fact  that  nations  are  progressive 
implies  that  certain  parts  of  their  social  organizations  will 
yet  be  modified,  and  that  the  relative  positions  of  their 
citizens  are  destined  to  be  changed. 

It  is  not  unsual  to  find  two  incompatable  views  held  by 
the  same  members  of  a  given  society.  One  of  such  views 
held  by  Americans  is  that  existing  institutions  in  this 
country  represent  a  permanent  ideal;  another  is  that  the 
society  in  question  is  a  progressive  society.  This  contra- 
diction in  concrete  form  is  presented  by  those  who  hold 
that  in  the  establishment  of  personal  independence  a  final 
end  has  been  reached,  and  that  nevertheless  the  society 
under  consideration  is  progressive.  They  are  persuaded 
that  their  social  forms  and  political  institutions  represent 
in  some  sense  a  final  achievement;  and  they  hold  it  to  be 
patriotic  duty  to  adhere  to  these  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
they  hold  with  equal  firmness  that  this  is  a  progressive 
nation.  Now,  if  the  nation  is  progressive,  its  institutions 
and  its  ideals  must  necessarily  undergo  change;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  if  these  ideals  and  existinp:  institutions  are 
not  destined  to  be  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  then  it 
is  not  proper  to  place  the  United  States  in  the  list  of  pro- 
prressive  nations.  But  the  suggestion  involved  in  the  last 
alternative  runs  counter  to  all  the  evidences  of  our  history. 
We  have  moved  onward  through  successive  phases  of  social 
growth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  social 
development  is  complete.  We  have  apparent)}'  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  nations  stop  growing  and  die. 

Therefore,  under  continued  progress  we  may  expect 
that  ideals  now  intiuential  will  be  modified,  and  that  some 
of  the  relations  of  individual  persons  to  one  another  and 
to  society  will  be  changed.  At  a  certain  point  in  our  indus- 
trial histor\'  the  common  man  of  America  represented  the 
personal  independence  achieved  by  the  progress  of  our 
race.  He  was  completely  emancipated.  He  was  not 
affected  by  the  traditions  of  serfdom.  He  recognized  no 
obligations  to  a  superior.  He  either  furnished  his  own 
occupation  or  was  bound  only  by  the  terms  of  a  voluntary' 
agreement  with  an  employer.  The  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment limited  also  the  employer's  obligation,  and  they  were 
binding  for  only  such  periods  as  the  two  parties  might 
accept.  Each  of  the  representatives  of  these  two  classes 
respected  the  independence  of  the  other.  Here  culminated 
the  personal  independence  of  the  American,  particularly 
the  independence  of  the  American  laborer.  His  position 
is  the  result  of  a  conscious  struggle  against  a  natural  tend- 
ency. After  this  the  forces  of  our  colonial  and  frontier 
environment  that  made  for  equality  and  independence 
were  gradually  and  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the  forces 
observable  in  social  growth  that  make  for  inequality  and 
the  interdependence  of  more  or  less  distinctly  marked 
classes.  And  this  subsequent  growth  of  society  has  been 
such  as  to  tend  to  make  the  laborer  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  his  detached  condition.  While  his  strength  endured  he 
rejoiced  in  being  his  own  master ;  he  rejoiced,  moreover,  in 
freedom  to  determine  his  own  destinv.     But  when  his  evil 
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days  come,  and  his  powers  are  inadequate  to  his  tasks,  he 
discovers  that  his  position  is  not  all  that  it  seemed  in  the 
days  of  his  strength.  He  is  no  man 's  client,  he  is  dependent 
on  no  master,  and  no  one  is  under  obligation  to  carry  him 
over  the  non-productive  years.  In  the  period  of  his  weak- 
ness and  broken  health  he  sees  what  appe^^r  to  him  as  the 
shortcomings  of  a  social  system  that  presumes  complete 
personal  independence.  The  growing  inequality  appearing 
in  natural  social  progress  imposes  upon  him  an  increasing 
handicap,  and  makes  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
real  personal  independence  more  and  more  difficult.  He 
foresees  the  need  of  support  in  the  approaching  days  of 
possible  failure.  The  theory  underlying  our  social  order 
is  that  every  man  in  his  effective  years  will  provide  for  the 
days  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  decline;  and  this,  the 
American  laborer  sees,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  gen- 
eral experience.  He  sees  that  an  adequate  basis  for  sup- 
port is  never  acquired  by  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
world's  inhabitants.  The  claims  his  ancestors  had  on  the 
good-will,  the  protection,  and  the  positive  care  of  a  superior 
are  dissolved.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he  carries  the 
risks  of  independence.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  attained  a  position  towards  which  his  race  struggled 
through  many  generations,  he  finds  himself  after  all  liable 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  dependence.  In  the  first  instance, 
when  the  obligations  of  his  employer  cease,  he  falls  back 
on  the  members  of  his  family  for  support.  This  draws 
women  into  the  proper  vocations  of  men,  and  often  throws 
excessive  burdens  upon  children  at  a  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  under  training  or  left  free  to  complete  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  development.  Deprived  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, they  reach  maturity  of  years  without  maturity  of 
either  mind  or  body;  and  thus  they  start  the  population 
on  a  course  of  degeneracy. 

With  respect  to  this  phase  of  life  the  nations  of  most 
advanced  individualism  show  little  improvement  over  the 
nations    not    yet    emerged    from    the    feudal    condition. 
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Authoritative  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Enj,'- 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century  revealed  a  state  of  squalor, 
want  and  subjection  scarcely  matched  in  the  feudal  age 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Complete  personal  indepen- 
dence brings  to  the  individual  man  the  possibility  of  bet- 
terment, but  it  brings  also  the  possibility  of  hopeless  and 
helpless  deterioration,  and  this  opportunity  for  the  freest 
differentiation  introduces  the  forms  characteristic  of 
mature  social  growth  ever^-^vhere. 

AYhen  the  influences  that  made  for  superiority  and 
dependence  were  temporarily  counteracted,  and  the  indi- 
vidual man  attained  independence,  setting  aside  the  mutual 
obligations  that  previously  existed,  an  attempt  was  made 
through  charity  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  a  new 
obligation.  It  was  seen  that  the  position  involved  in  the 
idea  of  pei-sonal  independence  in  many  cases  could  not  be 
held,  and  the  Church  appealed  to  the  more  fortunate  to 
help  bear  the  burdens  of  the  less  fortunate.  ^Men  were 
urged  to  do,  under  the  promptings  of  charity,  what  they 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  released  from  doing  by  the  disso- 
lution of  an  old  social  order. 

Conspicuous  also  among  the  efforts  that  have  been  put 
forth  to  furnish  relief  from  the  consequences  of  complete 
personal  independence  are  those  that  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  associations  for  mutual  assistance.  Men  have 
been  willing  to  make  present  sacrifices  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  ultimately  standing  alone.  They  have  organ- 
ized benevolent  societies  and  found  in  them  corporate  supe- 
riors on  whom  they  could  in  a  measure  depend.  But  these 
associations  have  not  fully  satisfied  all  demands.  The 
sense  of  personal  independence  is  not  complete  unless  one 
is  conscious  of  having  determined  his  own  position.  No 
one,  therefore,  who  represents  the  modem  spirit  of  "West- 
em  nation.s,  in  which  competition  is  the  dominant  idea,  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  any  association  for  fixing  his  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow-men  that  does  not  involve  a  belligerent 
purpose;  but  any  social  organization  that  is  effective  pre- 
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Slimes  a  certain  subordination  of  the  individual  man  to  the 
corporate  person.  Thus  the  way  of  escape  from  depen- 
dence on  a  personal  superior  leads  to  subjection  to  a  cor- 
porate superior.  Men  for  whose  independence  a  centuries- 
long  battle  has  been  waged  find  such  subordination  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  their  individual  purposes  under 
the  existing  social  order. 

The  common  men  of  the  middle  age  of  civilization 
gather  willingly  around  their  superiors  and  give  their  devo- 
tion and  their  services,  not  to  further  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual independence,  but  to  magnify  the  prestige  of  their 
leaders,  from  whom  they  derive  a  reflected  glory.  The 
great  majority  of  the  men  of  modern  times,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  personal  independence,  create 
for  themselves  corporate  superiors  in  the  form  of  unions 
or  brotherhoods,  and  assume  towards  them  in  some  respects 
the  attitude  of  dependents  toward  personal  superiors. 
They  look  to  the  unions  to  fight  for  them  battles  which 
individually  they  could  not  Avin.  Like  one  who  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  personal  superior,  they  relinquish  the  advantage 
of  independence  for  the  sake  of  the  other  temporary  advan- 
tages which,  without  union,  they  might  not  obtain.  But 
the  new  superior  is  scarcely  less  imperious  and  exacting 
than  the  old.  When  the  new  corporate  superior  orders 
men  to  cease  working,  they  obey,  although  their  families 
are  in  need  of  bread.  When  their  sons  are  prevented  by 
the  new  superior  from  becoming  apprentices,  they  make 
no  effective  protest,  but  submit  to  seeing  them  grow  up  in 
idleness,  and  in  their  idleness  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
criminals.  The  gaining  of  these  temporary  personal  advan- 
tages is  attended  by  certain  results  that  appear  as  disad- 
vantageous from  the  standpoint  of  the  Republic,  which  is 
securely  founded  only  when  it  is  based  on  personal  inde- 
pendence. 

The  fact  that  the  corporate  superior  sometimes  reaches 
decisions  by  the  votes  of  its  members  is  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  will  never  act  tyrannically  or  lay  heavy 
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burdens  upon  its  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  ctnuplete  tyrannies  that  have  ever  existed  have  been 
constructed  by  popular  vote,  and  upheld  and  confirmed 
from  time  to  time  by  an  almost  unanimous  plebiscite. 

Under  the  earlier  order,  the  dependent,  when  the  evil 
days  came,  mitrht  receive  a  measure  of  support  from  his 
superior.  Under  the  new  order,  the  dependent,  when  the 
evil  days  come,  receives  a  mea.sure  of  support  from  his 
corporate  superior.  Under  the  old  order,  persons  not 
beloujiino;  in  any  list  of  clients  or  dependents  were  scorned 
and  rejected.  Under  the  new  order,  persons  not  belonfrinp 
to  any  union  or  brotherhood  also  suffer  a  social  or  indus- 
trial handicap.  Under  the  old  order,  it  was  the  business 
of  government  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  rejected 
class.  Under  the  new  order,  the  government  has  a  similar 
task  with  respect  to  those  not  under  the  patronage  of  the 
new  superior.  If  a  man  wishes  to  work  and  finds  an 
employer  willing  to  compensate  him  for  his  services,  this 
may  represent  the  only  opportunity  open  to  him  to  secure 
well-being  or  happiness;  and  if  the  government  to  which 
he  has  sworn  allegiance  fails  to  furnish  such  protection  as 
will  enable  him  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity,  it  fails 
at  a  point  so  vital  as  to  call  in  question  the  fitness  of  the 
government  for  the  work  properly  devolving  upon  it. 

The  later  decades  of  the  English  colonial  period  in 
America  and  the  earlier  decades  under  the  Union  consti- 
tute the  mo.st  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  personal  independence.  The  superiority  upheld  by  the 
customs  and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  by  the  etiquette 
of  officialism  had  been  left  behind.  The  free  life  of  the 
countr}',  the  respon.sibility  for  the  government,  and  the 
absence  of  traditions  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  a  larger  measure  of  personal  independence  than 
was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  people.  But  the  rise  of 
modem  industrialism  has  opened  new  prospects.  It  has 
put  into  operation  forces  that  make  the  perservation  of 
personal   independence  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation   prac- 
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tieally  impossible.  Employees  are  between  alternatives, 
neither  of  which  conduces  to  their  independence.  In  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  hard  exactions  of  employers, 
they  fall  under  the  despotism  of  the  directors  of  the  unions, 
and  this  despotism  is  likely  to  be  burdensome  because  those 
who  wield  it  are  not  accustomed  to  the  responsibilities  of 
power  and  are  untrained  in  its  exercise.  Although  these 
corporate  superiors  are  created  by  the  employees,  they  are 
still  superiors,  and  orders  are  sometimes  issued  by  them 
which  a  fully  developed  tyrant  would  hesitate  to  issue,  lest 
an  outraged  people  would  turn  and  destroy  his  authority. 

But  the  new  industrial  system,  with  its  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  increasing  inequality,  and  with  its 
organizations  under  which  employees  seek  refuge,  is  not 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  perpetuation  of  personal  indepen- 
dence. In  the  first  place,  the  traditions  and  instincts  influ- 
encing the  bulk  of  the  human  race  are  such  as  make  for 
submission ;  for,  taken  all  together,  in  all  nations  and  at 
all  times,  men  have  generally  been  in  positions  of  depend- 
ence, and  the  habit,  through  heredity,  has  become  instinct. 
In  the  second  place,  there  are  relatively  very  few  who  are 
moved  either  by  their  traditions  or  by  their  ambition  to 
dominate  their  fellows.  Except  in  rare  instances,  more- 
over, the  desire  for  equality  exists  in  the  human  mind  only 
in  the  form  of  an  ambition  to  rise  to  a  plane  occupied  by 
persons  whom  one  conceives  to  be  superior  in  position  to 
himself.  But,  speaking  generally,  whenever  a  person,  even 
an  American,  has  attained  a  position  Avhere  he  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  others,  he  appears  willing  to  assume 
the  attiude  of  a  superior  toward  those  from  whose  ranks 
he  may  have  come.  Thus  the  sentiments  of  neither  the 
subordinated  nor  the  dominant  fraction  of  the  population 
present  any  considerable  hindrance  to  the  differentiation 
of  American  society  into  classes  along  the  line  that  has 
been  traced  by  the  development  of  other  nations. 

The  line  of  thought  here  suggested  may  throw  light  on 
the  realization  of  that  feature  of  the  American  ideal  which 
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prefiiaires  the  attainnieut  and  maintenance  of  personal 
independence  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  In  this 
light,  the  unusual  development  of  personal  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  common  man  in  the  United  States 
appears  as  the  result  of  the  exceptional  circumstances 
under  which  American  society  has  errown.  The  movement 
was,  moreover,  furthered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  migration, 
in  this  case  as  well  as  generally,  it  was  chiefly  the  more 
restless  and  venturesome  spirits  that  dared  to  undertake  to 
make  their  way  in  a  new  world.  Observing  the  exceptional 
movement  in  the  growth  of  society  here  during  the  brief 
period  of  American  history,  we  have  sometimes  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  unusual  tendency  of  the 
early  decades  represented  a  perpetual  and  universal  tend- 
ency ;  but  the  later  progress  suggests  that  when  our  envir- 
onment ceased  to  be  extraordinary,  society  in  the  United 
States  tended  to  reproduce  the  features  which  are  common 
to  maturing  society  everywhere. 

An  appreciation  of  these  facts  will  lead  inevitably  to 
a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  society  with  respect  to  the  alfairs  of  govern- 
ment. The  conviction  that  all  men  in  the  Republic  were 
destined  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  personal  inde- 
pendence apparently  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  dis- 
crimination in  bestowing  political  privileges.  Under  this 
delusion  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  lead  into  the 
error  of  bestowing  the  full  rights  of  active  citizenship  upon 
millions  of  freedmen  whose  only  traditions  were  either 
those  of  barbarism  or  of  the  abject  dependence  of  slavery. 

The  ancient  Greeks  recognized,  as  we  do,  that  republics 
are  founded  on  the  presumption  of  the  personal  inde- 
pendence of  their  active  citizens.  They  recognized,  more- 
over, as  we  are  beginning  to  recognize,  that  the  growth  of 
society  tends  to  separate  men  into  classes,  and  that  the 
members  of  some  of  the  classes  fall  inevitably  into  posi- 
tions of  greater  or  less  dependence.  The  Greeks  had  thus 
before  them  in  founding  and  maintaining  the  republics. 
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essentially  the  same  problem  as  that  which  confronted  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Greeks  followed  their 
own  method.  All  persons  or  classes  of  persons  liable  to 
become  dependent  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  polit- 
ical power.  The  Greeks  thus  set  for  themselves  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  They  made  their  republics  embrace  as 
active  citizens  only  those  classes  of  persons  who  had  been 
shown  in  the  growth  of  society  to  be  competent  to  main- 
tain their  personal  independence.  They  adjusted  their 
institutions  to  society  as  they  found  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  makers  of  the  American  republic  conferred  political 
rights  upon  the  members  of  all  classes.  At  the  same  time 
they  undertook  to  nullify  that  social  tendency  which  estab- 
lishes the  relation  of  dependence  and  superiority.  The 
task  appeared  not  especially  difficult  to  those  who  origi- 
nally had  part  in  the  work  of  constructing  American  polit- 
ical institutions,  because  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  powerful  temporary  forces  were  at  work  towards  the 
realization  of  the  American  ideal,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
these  forces  would  operate  permanently. 

From  the  advantage  of  our  present  position,  with  the 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  separating  us  from 
the  origin  of  the  Republic,  with  our  larger  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  society  under  freedom,  we  are  able  to 
see  that  certain  forces  incident  to  a  new  country  with  a 
sparse  population  have  ceased  to  be  effective  under  the 
changed  environment,  and  have  been  in  large  measure 
superseded  by  the  forces  of  natural  social  growth.  The 
expectation  that  the  traditional  social  tendency  would  be 
permanently  set  aside  here  has  not  been  realized.  The 
influences  that  made  some  of  the  Greeks  dependent,  and 
thus  unfit,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  philosophers  and  politicians 
of  that  country,  to  exercise  political  authority,  appear  to 
have  force  at  present  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  one  of  the  important  problems  which  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  had  to  solve — the  problem  as  to  what  per- 
sons should  be  granted  political  privileges — is  not  much 
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nearer  a  permanent  solution  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  action  already  taken  in  the  United  States  to 
admit  all  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges,  was 
taken  on  the  supposition  that  the  American  ideal  of  per- 
sonal indpendence  would  be  realized  and  maintained. 
The  experience  of  later  decades,  and  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  of  normal  social  growth,  lead  inevi- 
tably to  a  modification  of  this  ideal  and  a  consequent  modi- 
fication of  practice.  That  the  American  ideal  has  already 
undergone  a  certain  modification  in  the  last  decades  may 
be  seen  from  the  general  approval  that  has  been  accorded 
to  the  recent  effort  made  by  certain  Southern  States  to 
deprive  the  ignorant  negroes,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  whites, 
of  the  privilege  of  voting.  Forty  years  ago  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  met  with  indignant  protests  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  believed  that  all  men 
were  or  would  become  equally  free  and  equally  inde- 
pendent, and  their  belief  was  supported  by  the  state  of 
society  and  by  the  temporary  tendencies  that  prevailed 
when  the  constitution  was  formed.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  the  rise  of  industrial  competition  and  with  the 
introduction  of  a  vast  alien  population  from  Europe,  the 
sentiment  of  equality  was  weakened,  and  personal  inde- 
pendence in  many  cases  could  not  be  maintained  under 
the  severe  struggle  for  existence.  There  thus  appeared  a 
condition  in  which  the  formation  of  class  distinctions  was 
incNntable.  The  nations  that  are  brought  into  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  its  new  position  as  a  world-power 
are  unquestionably  destined  to  be  very  greatly  influenced 
by  this  nation  as  to  the  form  of  their  institutions  and  the 
tone  of  their  society;  at  the  same  time,  standing  between 
the  two  most  powerful  centers  of  social  influence — Europe 
and  the  Far  East — and  drawing  from  them  large  numbers 
of  their  inhabitants,  with  more  intimate  relations  to  both 
of  these  centers  of  influence  than  ever  existed  before,  the 
society  of  the  United  States  will  inevitably  absorb  some- 
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what  of  the  spirit  of  its  neighbors ;  and  in  this  will  be  rec- 
ognized a  force  hastening  the  development  of  that  form  of 
society  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  civilized  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  making  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  realize  complete  personal  independence  in  all  of 
its  citizens,  which  was  once  assumed  to  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  basis  of  the  Republic. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  GERMAN  EMINENCE  IN 
PRODUCTIVE   SCHOLARSHIP.* 


Edward  B.  Clapp. 


Aineriean  seholai*sliip  is  eclectic.  thoajj;h  it  is  rapidly  be- 
comin^r  indcpeudciit.  While  we  admire  aud  seek  to  emulate 
the  sound  method  and  thoroughness  of  German  investigators. 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  English  conservatism 
and  good  sense,  or  the  charm  of  French  clarity,  style,  and 
esprit.  Of  late,  warning  voices  have  often  been  uplifted  in 
protest  against  what  has  been  called  the  excessive  Germaniz- 
ing of  American  methods  in  the  higher  university  training. 
This  reaction  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  we 
have  any  longer  anything  to  learn  from  Germany,  and  to 
assert  that  German  society  and  life  have  been  so  far  com- 
mercialized during  the  reign  of  the  present  Kaiser  as  to  sap 
the  vitality  of  the  higher  scholarship,  to  lower  the  ideals 
of  German  university  training,  and  so  to  degrade  from  her 
high  position  the  land  which  has  so  long  been  the  mother 
of  learning.  The  limits  of  my  time  do  not  allow  me  on 
this  occasion  to  discuss  the  justice  of  tliis  view.  I  must 
content  myself  with  the  mere  expression  of  my  own  opin- 
ion, which  is  based  on  considerable  recent  ob.servation.  As 
a  result  of  this  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  serious  error  if  we  cherish  the  belief  that 
America  has  overtaken  Germany  in  most  lines  of  .scholarly 
investigation.     Whatever  the  situation  may  be  as  regards 
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some  of  the  applied  sciences,  or  even  medicine,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  pure  science,  as  well  as  in  most 
branches  of  historical  and  literary  research,  Germany  is 
still  at  the  front. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  names  of  a  few  representa- 
tive German  scholars  of  the  present  generation — such 
names  as  those  of  Zeller  and  Paulsen  in  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,  Wundt  in  psychology,  Bohm-Bawerk,  Schmoller 
and  Conrad  in  economics,  Brugmann  and  Delbriick  in 
historical  grammar,  Delitzsch  and  Wellhausen  in  Semitic 
philology,  Mommsen  and  Wilamowitz  in  classical  phil- 
ology and  history.  Ten  Brink  and  Sievers  in  English 
philology,  Klein  and  Ililbert  in  mathematics,  Helm- 
holtz  in  physics,  Weissmann,  Von  Breyer  and  Ostwald 
in  chemistry.  Most  of  these  men  are  still  in  the 
full  tide  of  their  activity.  A  few  are  dead.  But  their 
names  alone  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  that  the  primacy 
has  not  yet  passed  away  from  Germany,  and  to  warn  us 
against  too  rose-colored  a  view  of  our  own  achievements. 
The  progress  which  American  scholarship  has  made  during 
the  past  thirty  years  may  well  fill  us  with  pride,  but  we 
still  have  much  to  learn  from  the  men  who  have  contributed 
so  essentially  to  the  training  and  inspiration  of  most  Amer- 
ican scholars  of  today. 

It  is  not  our  disposition  as  Americans  to  be  satisfied 
pei-manently  with  the  second  place  in  any  line  of  activity 
in  which  we  exert  ourselves.  And  he  who  has  the  will,  and 
feels  within  him  the  power,  to  be  first,  cannot  fail  to  inquire 
how  it  has  come  about  that  these  men,  our  teachers  and 
honorable  rivals,  have  attained  and  held  for  a  century  their 
high  position  in  the  world  of  scholarship. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while,  then,  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  discussing  the  causes  of  Germany's  eminence  in  schol- 
arly research.  The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  can  only 
touch  lightly  upon  a  few  points  out  of  the  many  which 
suggest  themselves.  Nor  can  I  stop  to  add  the  shading, 
to  modify  my  statements  by  exceptions  and  counter-consid- 
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erations,  or  to  discuss  minor  currents  or  cross-tendencies 
in  opposition  to  what  I  describe  as  the  general  condition 
of  scholarly  life  in  Germany  today.  I  shall  attempt  only 
to  give  you  the  broader  facts,  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  me 
when  I  affirm  that  they  are  the  characteristic  facts,  and 
represent  correctly  the  chief  and  most  important  features 
of  our  theme — that  the  many  exceptions  and  counter-facts 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  true  though  they  may  be. 

At  the  outset,  before  we  speak  of  strictly  educational 
conditions  or  methods,  I  think  that  we  must  admit  that 
much  of  Germany's  eminence  is  due  to  inherent  racial 
character.  The  Germans  are  a  strong  and  energetic  people, 
with  immense  capacity  for  labor,  joined  to  unusual  patience 
and  willingness  to  submit  to  discipline.  While  these  quali- 
ties are  to  be  found  separately  in  many  other  races,  there 
are  few  peoples  which  unite  these  three  elements  of  success 
so  fully  as  the  Germans.  The  remarkable  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  Germany's  military  organization,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  world's 
histon,',  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these 
characteristics.  Scholarship  may  seem  to  be  a  field  of 
activity  far  removed  from  war,  and  yet  the  scholar,  like 
the  soldier,  must  be  docile  in  accepting  a  long  and  stren- 
uous course  of  discipline,  patient  in  labor,  steady  in  pur- 
pose, and  energetic  and  ingenious  in  the  search  for  new 
methods  and  new  results.  The  American  student,  like  the 
American  soldier,  is  full  of  dash  and  self-reliance  and 
resource,  and  we  cannot  help  belie\nng  that,  man  for  man, 
he  could  hold  his  own  against  the  world.  But  in  discipline 
the  German  is  probably  his  superior,  and  in  operations 
on  a  large  scale  discipline  counts. 

Then,  too,  some  importance  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  geographical  position  and  history  of  Germany,  set 
down  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  open  on  every  side  to  the 
influence  of  new  ideas,  not  protected  by  the  sea,  like  Eng- 
land, or  by  her  own  vastness,  like  Russia,  or  exhausted  by 
too  long  and  too  feverish  an  activity,  like  France.     Ger- 
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many,  moreover,  has  not  been  dominated  by  an  ambitious 
priesthood,  like  Spain  and  Italy,  or  riveted  in  the  chains 
of  Calvinism,  like  much  of  England,  Scotland  and  New 
England — Calvinism,  a  faith  which  has  stimulated  much 
that  is  highest  and  finest  in  human  activity,  but  which  is 
too  rigid  and  unyielding  to  be  entrusted  permanently  with 
the  control  of  a  nation 's  thought. 

Influences  such  as  these  have  doubtless  had  much  weight 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  German  mind,  but 
their  full  discussion  would  detain  us  too  long  from  certain 
more  direct  and  practical  considerations  which  I  desire  this 
evening  to  emphasize.  But  before  passing  to  the  subject 
of  the  organization  of  education  in  Germany,  I  must  touch 
briefly  upon  a  feature  of  German  scholarly  life  which  may 
appear  to  be  purely  external  and  unimpoTtant,  but  which 
I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought.  I  refer  to 
the  relation  of  the  scholar  to  the  social  life  of  the  commu- 
nity about  him.  I  remarked  a  moment  ago  that  the  scholar 
must  be  "steady  in  purpose,"  fixing  his  eye  once  for  all 
on  a  single  goal — the  goal  of  scholarly  success.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  German  scholar  does.  His  life  is  so 
planned  and  directed  that  he  can  devote  himself  to  his 
work  with  single-minded  energy.  The  German  professor 
is  aware  that  his  reputation  and  standing  in  the  university 
and  in  the  community  depend  solely  on  his  ability  and 
activity  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  hence  he  is  not 
tempted  to  waste  his  energies  on  side-issues'  of  any  kind. 
The  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  family,  impresses 
the  foreigner  most  forcibly.  In  dress,  in  style  of  enter- 
tainment, in  social  activity  of  every  kind,  he  feels  no  temp- 
tation to  strive  to  emulate  the  luxury  of  his  neighbors  in 
less  self-denying  professions.  He  Imows  that  he  is  judged 
by  a  difl'erent  standard  from  theirs,  and  that  if  he  per- 
forms successfully  his  work  as  a  scholar,  he  is  sure  of  the 
highest  respect  from  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact,  quite  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations. 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  occu- 
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paney  of  a  professor's  chair  in  a  university,  and  the 
assumed  possession  of  unusual  learning  which  goes  with 
it,  is  so  highly  honored  as  in  Germany.  Moreover,  society 
in  Germany  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  organized  on  an 
aristocratic  basis.  Class  distinctions  are  still  somewhat 
sharply  drawn,  and  men  are  expected  to  remain  in  the 
class  in  which  they  belong.  The  scholar  is  freely  honored 
with  a  high,  and  perhaps  an  exaggerated,  deference,  by 
all  classes  of  society,  even  if  his  coat  be  thread-bare,  and 
if  he  lives  in  an  attic.  His  position  is  secure  without  an 
effort,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
strengthen  himself  in  a  line  of  social  brilliance  not  his 
own,  would  only  make  him  ridiculous.  The  delights  and 
the  tortures  of  social  ambition  are  alike  unknown  to  him. 
and  he  is  able  to  give  his  full  strength,  undistraeted  and 
undisturbed,  to  his  proper  work.  The  increased  momt-'utum 
which  he  gains  by  this  more  complete  absorption  in  study 
throughout  a  long  life  would  he  difficult  to  overestimate. 
It  is  undeniable  that  to  produce  a  given  number  of  units 
of  high  scholarly  work,  amid  the  distractions  of  Amer- 
ican life,  requires  a  far  greater  natural  endowment  of 
ability  and  energj'^  than  to  accomplish  the  same  results 
under  German  conditions,  so  that  really  great  scholars 
are  proportionately  rare  among  us.  All  honor  to  the  few 
who  attain  to  real  eminence  in  spite  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

At  this  point,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  am  discussing 
the  causes  of  German  eminence  in  productive  scholarship, 
and  not  drawing  the  balance  between  university  life  in 
the  two  countries  in  general.  Many  of  you  will  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  German  professor  is  narrow  and  contracted 
as  a  man,  with  no  broad  outlook  upon  life,  but  with  myo{)ic 
eye  fixed  forever  on  the  pettiest  details  of  his  triHiug  spe- 
cialty. You  may  think  that  the  American  scholar,  living 
somewhat  more  in  the  bustling  world,  is  after  all  the  better 
man.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  true,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
aside  from  the  present  question.     We  are  occupied  solely 
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with  the  effort  to  discover  how  the  German  investigator 
attains  his  marked  success,  and  it  is  clear  that  one  impor- 
tant element  in  the  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
his  life  is  consecrated  with  unusual  devotion  to  a  single 
purpose.  Admitting  that  this  is,  for  most  men,  the  price 
of  eminence,  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  hold  that  the  price 
is  too  high,  and  that  we  prefer  to  have  respectable  scholars, 
who  are,  at  the  same  time,  cultivated  men  of  the  world, 
rather  than  prodigies  of  learning  whose  lives  are  narrowed 
by  excessive  concentration.  Whatever  may  be  our  decision, 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  consideration  of  German 
education  as  an  organized  system.  The  German  university 
student  who  is  ambitious  to  become  a  scholar  spends  from 
three  to  five  hours  per  day  in  the  hearing  of  lectures.  These 
cover  a  large  number  of  subjects  within  his  chosen  field, 
and  furnish  him  not  only  information,  but  also  a  concrete 
illustration  of  how  a  definite  theme  should  be  mastered 
and  discussed.  For  these  lectures  he  does  little  studying. 
His  leisure  time  he  devotes  to  private  reading  of  the  widest 
range,  laying  thereby  a  solid  foundation  for  future  scholar- 
ship. But  the  central  point  of  his  work  lies  in  the  seminar. 
There  he  meets  weekly  with  his  professor  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  ablest  and  maturest  students,  for  informal  and 
intimate  discussion.  There  he  reads  his  own  carefully 
prepared  papers,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  take  up  a 
narrow  and  definite  subject  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
exhausting  every  available  source  of  information  and 
testing  every  scrap  of  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  presented.  These  papers  are  criti- 
cized with  the  utmost  severity  by  professor  and  by  fellow- 
students,  and  he  is  a  luckless  man  who  makes  a  statement 
which  he  cannot  prove,  or  accepts  evidence  which  cannot 
stand  examination. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  seminar  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  German  system — as  the  place  where  Germany 
trains  the  scholars  who  are  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
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knowlodtre  durins?  the  cominfr  generation.  This  opinion  is 
probably  correct,  so  far  as  university  education  alone  is 
concerned.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  plainly  true  that  we  have 
made  an  effort  to  introduce  the  seminar  into  our  own  uni- 
versities. Many  of  our  so-called  "seminars"  are  but  feeble 
imitations  of  the  orif?inal.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  say 
this  of  all.  To  take  a  single  example  from  my  own  line  of 
work,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Gildersleeve's  semi- 
nary at  Baltimore  has  been  for  almost  a  generation  as  true 
a  seminar  as  exists  any^vhere  on  German  soil.  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  seminar  is  the  essential  feature  of 
German  univereity  instruction,  and  that  the  seminar  can 
be,  and  in  many  cases  has  been,  successfully  introduced 
into  American  univei"sities.  Have  we  solved  the  problem, 
and  have  we  nothing  further  to  do  but  sit  at  our  ease  and 
watch  the  system  work,  till  it  produces  scholars  as  numerous 
and  as  eminent  as  those  of  Germany? 

Before  we  accept  this  comfortable  belief  we  must  ask 
one  more  question.  What  is  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  German  student — the  training  on  which  the  university 
and  the  seminar  are  based?  And  here  we  reach  what 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  vital  element  of  Germany's  scholarly 
eminence — the  German  school.  The  German  student, 
before  he  enters  the  university,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  training  which  for  thoroughness  and  severity 
is  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  has  been  for  nine  years, 
from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  to  that  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
a  pupil  of  the  gymnasium.  His  studies  have  been  strictly 
prescribed,  and  have  been  conducted  with  the  sole  object 
of  giving  him  the  soundest  mental  discipline,  and  the 
broadest  and  most  accurate  foundation  for  his  future  work. 
The  course  of  study  and  all  the  chief  regulations  of  the 
school  are  established  by  law — a  law  which  is  the  work  of 
skilled  educators,  so  that  the  school  is  entirely  free,  not 
only  from  political  interference,  but  also  from  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  passing  whims  of  public  opinion.  The  teachers 
are  without  exception  men  who  have  received  a  thorough 
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university  training.  Most  of  them  are  doctors  of  philo- 
sophy, but  all  have  passed  a  state  examination  which  is 
more  feared  than  the  ordinary  doctor's  examination.  They 
are  men  who  have  gone  into  teaching  as  a  life  work — men 
with  high  professional  esprit  du  corps,  who  j;'ive  their  whole 
strength  to  teaching  and  to  study,  absolutely  undistracted 
by  local  politics,  or  side-issues  of  any  kind.  Their  scholarly 
attainment  is  well  illustrated  by  the  familiar  fact  that 
when  any  one  of  us  has  occasion  to  buy  the  latest  German 
book  on  any  scientific  question,  it  is  almost  as  likely  to  be 
the  work  of  a  gymnasial  teacher  as  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor. 

Under  such  men,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere,  the  Ger- 
man boy  passes  the  whole  formative  period  of  his  life.  His 
course  of  study  is  a  unit  from  beginning  to  end,  no  time 
is  wasted  on  trifles,  but  no  time  is  spared  when  thorough- 
ness is  at  stake.  Such  being  the  case,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  his  attainments,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, when  he  enters  the  university,  are  already  consider- 
able. The  chief  advantage  of  his  training  is  its  extraor- 
dinary thoroughness,  but  even  in  the  extent  of  ground 
which  it  covers  it  excites  our  wonder.  I  happened  to 
travel  for  two  months,  not  long  ago,  with  a  j^oung  German 
who  had  just  graduated  from  the  gymnasium  and  was 
intending  to  enter  the  university  as  a  student  of  law  the 
following  autumn.  He  was  just  under  nineteen  years  of 
age,  full  of  activity  and  spirits — a  normal,  average  youth, 
of  no  especial  ambition  to  be  a  scholar.  In  the  course  of 
many  long  drives  or  mountain  scrambles  in  Greece  I  grad- 
ually learned  so  much  of  his  preparatory  training  that  I 
became  interested,  and  questioned  him  till  I  was  fairly 
familiar  with  what  he  had  done.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
matter  of  thoroughness,  which  is  a  German  specialty,  he 
had  studied  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry;  chem- 
istry and  botany;  German,  Roman,  Greek,  and  general 
European  history ;  French  for  four  years ;  English  for  two 
years;  Latin  for  nine  years,  and  Greek  for  six  years,  the 
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latter  at  the  rate  of  six  hours  per  week  for  the  whole  six 
years.  Such  a  record  at  eiishteen  years  makes  one  ^'asp 
with  astonishment,  but  when  I  asked  the  yountr  fellow  if 
the  work  in  school  had  not  perhaps  been  too  severe,  he 
answered:  "Oh,  no;  we  had  plenty  of  time  for  all  kinds 
of  nonsense." 

It  would  be  easy  to  spend  a  whole  evenint;  in  discussin*]: 
the  German  ^ranasium.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject  to 
anyone  who  loves  thoroughness  and  discipline.  I  should 
be  glad  to  speak  of  some  of  the  gymnasial  teachers  whom 
I  have  met ;  of  their  great  attainments,  their  high  ideals, 
and  their  profound  earnestness  and  seriousness  in  their 
work.  Plain,  unwoi-Idly  men  they  sometimes  are,  whose  hab- 
its and  mannei's  and  appearance  may  impress  us  as  (piaint 
and  homely.  But  they  love  learning  with  an  enthusiastic 
and  consuming  love,  and  when  the  German  boy  has  been 
for  nine  years  under  their  instruction,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  knows  something,  and  knows  it  well,  and  that  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  most  cases,  to  profit  by  the  wide  opportunities 
and  absolute  freedom  of  the  university. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  very  hasty  discussion,  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  the  eminence  of  Germany  in  pro- 
ductive scholarship  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  German  race,  to  their  willingness  to  submit 
to  discipline,  and  to  the  fact  that  German  scholars  lead  a 
life  of  simplicity  and  single-minded  devotion  to  scholar- 
ship. And  as  regards  the  German  educational  system,  I 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  while  the  seminar  is  rightly 
held  to  be  the  central  feature  of  university  instruction,  yet 
the  seminar  alone  could  not  produce  the  results  which  it 
does  produce,  were  it  not  based  on  the  training  given  in 
the  German  school,  a  training  which  I  believe  to  be  une- 
qualled for  vigor  and  thoroughness  and  for  its  power  to 
take  hold  of  the  young  mind  in  its  formative  years,  to 
inspire  a  love  for  learning  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  scholarship. 
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IN  MEMORIAM,  MARIUS  JOSEPH  SPINELLO* 


Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells. 


Marius  Joseph  Spinello  was  born  in  Northern  Italy  in 
August,  1874,  the  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  and  Madelina 
Spinello.  When  Marius  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  his 
parents  came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  Haven, 
attracted,  I  suppose,  by  friends  of  theirs  among  the  large 
Italian  population  there.  Some  twenty  thousand  Italians, 
I  have  heard  Marius  say,  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  old 
Worcester  Square,  off  the  main  lines  of  traffic.  They  have 
given  life  and  color  to  the  low-studded,  close-shuttered 
houses  of  the  old  water  front,  and  they  have  placed  a  statue 
to  Columbus  in  the  quiet  square  itself,  almost  under  the 
belfry  of  old  Saint  Paul's  Church. 

Here  our  friend  lived  during  his  school  and  college  days. 
His  father,  a  house  painter  by  trade,  died  in  Marius 's  boy- 
hood. Of  him  Marius  used  to  speak  to  some  intimate 
friend  as  of  a  man  of  noble  heart  and  large  intelligence. 
Of  his  mother  I  seem  to  have  heard  him  speak  many  times, 
but  always  to  this  result:  "I  wish  you  knew  my  mother." 
She  survives  her  brilliant  son,  but  in  such  feeble  health 
that  they  have  still  kept  the  manner  of  his  death  from  her. 

Marius  attended  the  Hillhouse  High  School  in  New 
Haven  and  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1892.     I 


*Biographical  sketch  read  at  exercises  in  memory  of  Mr.  Spinello, 
October,  1904. 
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cannot  find  that  he  was  much  known  in  collofje  dnrinp:  his 
Freshman  or  Sophomore,  or  even  his  Junior  year.  His  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  live  at  home,  and  although  his 
schoolmates  were  a  considerable  body  of  the  collejie  class, 
yet  they  soon  became  merj^ed  in  the  class  as  a  wliole,  shar- 
ing the  common  life  of  the  campus  from  which  Marius 
because  he  lived  in  a  remote  quarter  was  partly  cut  off. 
The  first-divisionere  met  him  in  class,  for  he  was  a  distin- 
ti:uished  scholar  from  the  first  and  marked  by  the  Latin 
Faculty.  Looking  over  his  school  and  college  text  books 
within  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  suprised  to  find 
how  early  he  began  to  make  notes  in  Latin.  He  ever  loved 
Horace  and  Vergil.  I  have  heard  him  quote  many  an  ode 
of  Horace  verbatim,  and  line  upon  line  of  Vergil.  He 
became  later  a  contributor  to  Pracco  Latina.  Doubtless 
some  of  his  friends  in  Berkeley  have  preserved  a  graceful 
note  or  two  penned  in  most  correct  Latin.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1896  with  special  honors  in  Latin  and  French. 
He  was  now  well  known  to  his  classmates  through  the  free- 
hearted life  that  centers  round  the  Senior  fence ;  and  where- 
ever  known,  beloved. 

Two  j''ears  he  spent  as  instructor  in  Latin  at  St.  John's 
School.  ^lanlius.  New  York — years  of  earnest  and  success- 
ful endeavor.  Then  he  returned  to  Yale  for  a  year  in 
the  Graduate  School  as  a  student  in  Romance  languages. 
In  this  year  his  master.  Professor  Luquiens,  died,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  department  being,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
unsettled.  Professor  Luquiens'  promise  of  a  fellowship  to 
^Ir.  Spinello  could  not  be  redeemed.  But  the  acting  head 
of  the  department,  a  most  exacting  scholar,  paid  him  an 
unheard-of  compliment  by  calling  the  attention  of  his  grad- 
uate students  to  ^Ir.  Spinello 's  Ijatin  writings  then  being 
published  in  Praeco  Latina. 

]\Ir.  Spinello  embarked  at  once  for  Paris,  there  to  study 
under  the  late  famous  scholar,  Gaston  Paris,  Professors 
Morel-Fatio.  I)e  Job  and  others.  His  year  in  Paris  was  the 
most  formative  and  profitable  of  his  life.    He  came  to  know 
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the  French  spirit  in  life  and  letters;  he  strengthened  his 
hold  upon  Italian  literature,  then  as  always,  the  study  of 
his  choice,  and  extended  his  studies  into  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  spent  much  of  his  spare  time 
among  old  bookshops,  and  there  made  a  collection  unusual 
in  scope  and  quality  for  so  young  a  man.  Past  question 
he  would  have  taken  a  brilliant  degree  at  the  University 
at  the  close  of  his  year  but  for  an  illness  that  was  like  to 
be  fatal. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  he  spent  a  year  as  tutor 
in  a  southern  family.  In  the  spring  of  1902  he  accepted 
an  assistantship  in  Italian  and  French  in  our  University. 
He  married  in  June  of  that  year  Alice  Boon  of  Syracuse, 
and  came  at  once  to  Berkeley  to  teach  in  the  Summer 
School. 

His  life  in  Berkeley  as  a  teacher  and  member  of  the 
community  is  well  known  to  us  all.  He  won  the  confidence 
of  the  head  of  his  department,  the  late  Professor  Paget, 
and  when  the  latter  "s  health  failed  Mr.  Spinello  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  some  of  his  more  advanced  courses.  He 
made  his  students  feel  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  French 
tongue.  They  responded  heartily,  and  heartily  did  he 
appreciate  that  response.  He  used  to  take  copies  of  French 
exercises  to  his  friends,  with  such  enthusiasm  over  their 
excellence  as  if  some  one  of  them  had  been  a  new  book  of 
note. 

I  sui^pose  it  was  this  quality  of  his,  persistent  and 
indomitable  as  it  was,  that  marked  him  as  a  teacher,  scholar 
and  man.  For  a  teacher  nothing  is  so  highly  to  be  prized, 
for  no  other  quality  is  so  sure  of  its  response  and  of  such 
a  response.  For  a  scholar  such  enthusiasms  as  our  friend's 
are  sources  of  strength,  if  also  of  some  dangers.  Though 
a  well  trained  philologist,  he  ever  kept  his  warmest  inter- 
ests for  literature,  and  his  literary  appreciation  was  as  yet 
marked  by  sympathy  and  fervor  and  passionate  belief, 
rather  than  by  careful  and  cold  criticism.  We  must  all,  I 
think,  agree  that  even  here  Mr.  Spinello  had  chosen  the 
better  part,  that  he  followed  a  correct  instinct  in  interpret- 
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infr  literature  as  human  and  warm  with  life  rather  than  as 
a  mechanical  product  of  pure  intellect. 

This  passionate  loyalty  of  his  became  in  his  daily  life, 
with  his  colleaLTues  and  neij^hbors  and  family,  irenerous 
consideration,  tender  regard,  chivalrousness.  And  it  was 
these  services  offered  spontaneously  and  quite  without  cal- 
culation which  won  him  a  circle  of  friends  such,  it  has  been 
said,  as  perhaps  no  newcomer  in  this  community  has  ever 
possessed.  It  included  his  chief,  his  neighbors,  his  students, 
marketmen  and  laboring?  men ;  Professor  Paget  died  in  his 
arms.  To  speak  of  this  result  is  to  say  that  his  nature,  like 
all  high  natures,  was  touched  with  a  fine  emotion  that  ever 
played  about  his  character.  It  gave  that  rare  beauty  to  his 
hand.some  face. 

Being  thus  devoted,  he  could  not  but  be  brave.  He 
came  to  Berkeley  upon  a  somewhat  quixotic  enterprise, 
almost  unknown  here  and  without  a  record  in  another  col- 
lege, to  prove  his  right  to  a  university  position.  .How  amply 
he  proved  it  is  known  to  us  all,  but  it  could  be  known  only 
to  friends  how  much  of  fortitude  went  to  the  proving.  In 
his  second  year  he  undertook  almost  single  handed  the 
production  of  Racine's  Phedre  as  part  of  the  dramatic  fes- 
tival upon  the  dedication  of  our  Greek  Theatre.  It  was  a 
signal  triumph  of  sheer  bravery  against  odds.  Two  of  us, 
his  feUow-coUegians,  were  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
him :  he  lifted  us  fairly  oft"  our  feet  in  an  eager,  boyish 
hug,  crowing  the  college  cheer. 

So  much  alive  he  seems  that  one  still  expects  to  meet 
liini  any  day  in  the  college  hallways  or  upon  the  campus 
walks.  Even  the  still  room  where  his  books  were  but  lately 
i-anged  upon  the  accustomed  shelves  seemed  but  to  miss 
him  for  an  interval.  You  half  thought  to  hear  quick  foot- 
steps upon  the  stairs  and  glad  greeting.  We  have  to  mourn 
our  own  bereavement  and  the  manner  of  his  taking  off, 
and  for  him  a  brief  hour  of  pain.  But  it  is  a  real  comfort, 
indeed,  a  satisfaction,  to  know  that  one  who  loved  to  live  so 
could  pass  out  of  life  .still  with  the  heyday  in  his  blood  and 
before  the  pulses  had  slackened  their  exulting  pace. 
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John  A.  Brewer. 


EXERCISES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  INSTRUCTOR  SPINELLO. 

By  a  most  distressino^  railroad  accident  in  Berkeley  on 
the  morning  of  May  24,  Marius  Joseph  Spinello,  Instructoi- 
in  Italian  and  French,  sustained  injuries  which  resulted 
shortly  afterward  in  his  death.  The  sad  accident  came  as 
a  profound  shock  to  the  college  community,  of  which  he 
had  during  his  two  short  years  of  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity become  a  highly-esteemed  member.  To  his  students 
a  helpful  instructor  and  ever-sympathetic  friend,  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  faculty  a  valued  and  well  loved  co-worker, 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  an  inspiration  and  a 
source  of  happiness,  the  death  of  Marius  Joseph  Spinello 
has  left  a  void  which  cannot  soon  be  filled.  A  sketch  of  his 
life  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  "Chronicle." 

Exercises  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Spinello  were 
held  at  the  University  on  Monday,  October  17.  Addresses 
were  made  by  President  Wheeler,  Professors  Henry  Morse 
Stephens,  Chauncey  W.  Wells,  Prank  Soule,  and  Samuel 
A.  Chambers,  and  by  P.  T.  Blanehard,  '04.  At  the  meeting 
it  was  unanimously  decided,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr. 
Spinello  and  its  incorporation  with  the  University  library, 
as  a  permanent  memorial  to  him. 

THE  DOE  BEQUEST. 

One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been 
received  by  the  University  as  the  first  payment  under  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Charles  Pranklin  Doe  for  the  University 
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Library.  The  total  amount  is  to  be  twenty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  Doe  estate  and,  althouirh  it  is  not  known  how  much 
this  will  reach,  it  will  probably  not  be  less  than  $600,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  work  on  the  new  building  early 
in  the  coming  spring.  The  plans  are  now  being  drawn 
by  Supervising  Architect  John  Galen  Howard.  Like 
the  Hearst  ^Memorial  Mining  Building  and  the  new  Cali- 
fornia Hall,  now  in  process  of  erection,  the  library  will  be 
constructed  of  Raymond  granite.  The  interior  is  to  be 
fitted  in  the  most  modern  manner,  and  will  represent  the 
latest  ideas  in  bibliographical  science.  The  arrangement 
of  the  books  will  be  made  with  a  view  both  to  research  and 
to  general  convenience.  A  large  number  of  seminar  rooms 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  interior  construction.  It 
will  be  at  least  three  years  before  the  building  is  completed. 

VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  THE  LIBKARY. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  of 
San  Francisco,  the  German  Department  of  the  University 
of  California  is  soon  to  possess  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  private  Germanistic  libraries  in  existence,  that 
of  the  late  Professor  Karl  Weinhold  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Dr.  Weinhold  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  last  half-century  and  an  authority  of  emi- 
nence in  the  mediaeval  German  dialects  and  Germanic 
archaeology  and  folk-lore.  His  library  contains  some  10,000 
volumes  and  is  valued  at  over  $7,000.  Though  naturally 
strongest  in  the  line  of  his  specialties,  it  covers  efl:'ectually 
the  entire  range  of  Germanic  studies;  the  modern  cla.ssics, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  history  of  literature  being  like- 
wise well  represented.  The  large  number  of  first  editions 
and  other  rare  books  constitute  an  especially  valuable  fea- 
ture. 

MRS.  HEARST 'S  GIFTS  FOR  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  Department  of  Anthropologj',  already  so  greatly 
indebted  to  ^Ire.  Hearst,  will  continue  to  receive  large  aid 
from  her  throughout  the  present  year. 
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During  the  year  1904-05  Mrs.  Hearst  will  give  to  the 
department  a  total  of  about  $20,00.  This  will  include  the 
salaries  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, Dr.  Alfred  F.  Kroeber  and  Dr.  Pliny  E.  Goddard, 
Instructors  in  Anthropology,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Hussey, 
Museum  Assistant.  In  addition  to  her  gift  of  salaries,  Mrs. 
Hearst  will  provide  a  variety  of  moneys  for  exploration  in 
many  fields,  for  the  transportation  of  museum  materials, 
for  the  printing  of  the  results  of  anthropological  research, 
and  for  the  care  of  the  rich  collections  which  have  already 
been  assembled. 

GIFT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  COLLECTION. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  has  received  from  Mr. 
Cornelius  E.  Rumsey,  of  Riverside,  the  gift,  as  a  memorial 
to  Suton  Roman,  once  editor  of  the  Overla7id  Monthly,  a 
large  collection  from  Chiriqui,  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
in  Central  America.  This  collection,  which  consists  of  about 
800  objects,  includes  a  number  of  terra  cotta  vessels  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  of  many  styles  of  decorations,  figures  of  ani- 
mals, whistles  in  the  form  of  birds,  and  other  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  art.  There  are  also  two  large  carvings 
in  the  form  of  animals.  This  collection  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  A.  McNeil,  who  for  several  years  explored  the 
ancient  tombs  of  prehistoric  Chiriqui,  having  been  first 
employed  by  Professor  Putnam  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
by  him  sent  to  Central  America  for  the  purpose.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  departmental  museum  in  the  Western 
Building  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges. 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  work  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  Southern  California  for  a  number  of  years  past  by 
the  Department  of  Zoology  a  permanent  department  of  the 
IJnivei-sity 's  activities,  a  number  of  citizens  have  organized 
the  Marine  Biological  Association  of  San  Diego,  have  guar- 
anteed $4,500  a  year  for  three  years  for  the  maintenance 
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of  marine  bioloLrieal  investiiration  in  the  vicinity  of  Sau 
Diefjo.  and  have  asked  that  the  University  assume  its 
direction.  The  association  promises  also  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  a  twenty-ton  vessel 
fitted  with  the  requisite  engines  and  scientific  gear,  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  association  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps,  and 
jimple  ((uarters  for  laboratory  equipment,  furnished  by  the 
Coronado  Beach  Company.  The  association  expressly  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  calling  upon  the  University  for 
money :  the  only  aid  it  asks,  other  than  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  association,  being  that  it  shall  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  scientific  results  of  the  researches  carried  on. 
A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  has  been  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Directors  of  the  San  Diego  Association 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

ASTRONOMICAL  EXPEDITIONS  IN  190o. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  who  has  been  so  many  times 
a  benefactor  of  the  University,  has  ofl'ered  to  defray  the 
expense  of  sending  expeditions  from  the  Lick  Observatory 
to  Eg>'pt,  Labrador,  and  Spain  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  August  30,  1905.  The  expense  of  these  expe- 
ditions will  be  at  least  $7,000.  That  the  Lick  Observatory 
will  be  able  to  observe  the  eclipse  at  three  stations  so  far 
removed  from  each  other  both  in  distance  and  in  time  will 
mean  a  most  unusual  opportunity  for  the  University,  espe- 
cially in  investigating  such  problems  as  the  existence  of 
intramereurial  planets  and  the  nature  of  the  corona. 

PUBLICATION   OF  DIRECTOR  KEELER'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  friends  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  who  have  given  a  total  of  $2,050,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Univei*sity  has  been 
able  to  enter  upon  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Lick 
Observatory  publications  which  is  to  embody  the  results  of 
the  study  of  nebulae  and  star  clusters  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Director  Keeler  at  the  Lick  Observatorv.    These  inves- 
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tifi'ations  have  been  declared  by  Sir  Robert.  Ball,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  modem  astronomers,  to  represent  "by  far 
the  most  striking  advance  which  has  been  made  in  modern 
astronomy  so  far  as  general  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  heavens  is  concerned." 

THE   BRYCE  HISTORICAL   ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Regent  Rudolph  J.  Taussig 
of  San  Francisco  to  the  University,  there  is  offered  a  prize 
of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Making  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  September  2,  18-18."  According 
to  the  conditions  made  by  the  donor  of  the  prize,  the  com- 
petitors must  be  either  Seniors  or  graduate  students  in 
their  first  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  University,  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  with  at  least  two 
years  of  regular  standing.  Professors  Bernard  Moses  and 
]\Iorse  Stephens,  who  together  selected  the  subject,  will  be 
two  of  the  .judges  of  the  competition,  and  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
in  whose  honor  the  contest  is  named,  has  been  asked  to  be 
the  third  member  of  the  committee.  The  judgment  of  the 
third  member  will  be  final  in  selecting  the  winner  of  the 

prize. 

OTHER  GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Schenck  has  presented  to  the  University 
the  library  of  her  late  husband,  a  well-known  civil  and 
mining  engineer.  The  collection  consists  of  about  two  hun- 
dred volumes  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering  and 
in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  other  natural  sciences. 

The  Bulgarian  government,  through  the  intercession  of 
M.  Bakhmeteff,  Russian  Minister  at  Sofia,  and  of  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Landfield  of  the  Department  of  History,  has 
presented  to  the  University  a  set  of  the  valuable  philolog- 
ical and  folk-lore  publications  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction. 

A  friend  of  the  University  who  wishes  his  name  with- 
held has  defrayed  the  cost— $97.50 — of  the  colored  plates 
of  the  last  publication  in  the  University  series  in  Zoology, 
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entitled:  "The  Stnieture  and  Resrenerntion  of  Plethedon," 
by  Mr.  Calvin  Esterly. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Five  hundred  and  six  students  received  degrees  from 
the  University  on  last  Commencement  day,  ^May  18th.  Of 
this  number  359  obtained  bachelor  dep:rees  in  the  academic 
departments,  and  121  in  the  various  professional  schools. 
Twenty-six  received  hijiher  detrrees.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  They  consisted 
of  an  address  by  President  Wheeler  and  brief  addresses  by 
five  members  of  the  graduatinj;  class — ]\Iax  Thelen  of  the 
College  of  Social  Sciences,  Herbert  McLean  Evans  of  the 
College  of  Natural  Sciences,  ]Miss  Elizabeth  Arneill  of  the 
College  of  Letters,  Frederick  Louis  Dreher  of  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law.  and  George  Asa  Harker  of  the  College 
of  Medicine.  Rev.  Carroll  ^Nlelvin  Davis,  '79,  now  Rector 
of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  acted  as  chap- 
lain. The  military'  commissions  were  presented  by  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Pardee,  '79.  A  most  successful  Alumni 
luncheon  occurred  in  Hearst  Hall  after  the  Commencement 
exerci.ses. 

CALIFORNIANS  AT  CONGRESS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  faculty  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  held  in  St.  Louis  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 19th  to  26th.  This  number  M-as  exceeded  by  the  repre- 
sentation from  only  three  other  universities — Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Chicago.  Four  members  of  the  California 
faculty  contributed  papers  at  departmental  meetings. 
President  Wheeler  was  one  of  the  two  speakers  in  the 
department  of  the  History  of  Language,  as  were  Professors 
Jacques  Loeb  in  the  department  of  Biology,  Adolph  Caspar 
Miller  in  the  department  of  Economics,  and  George  Holmes 
Howison  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Professor  How- 
ison's  paper  was  read  by  Profes.sor  Charles  ilills  Gayley. 
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Sectional  addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  Elmer  E. 
Brown  in  the  Educational  Theory  section  of  the  department 
of  Education;  Professor  William  E.  Ritter  in  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  section  of  the  department  of  Biology;  Pro- 
fessor Bernard  Moses  in  the  Colonial  Administration  sec- 
tion of  the  department  of  Politics ;  Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn 
in  the  section  on  Commerce  and  Exchange  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Economics;  and  Professor  Samuel  B.  Christy  in 
the  Mining  Engineering  section  of  the  department  of  Tech- 
nology. Professor  Frederick  W.  Putnam  presided  at  the 
session  of  the  department  of  Anthropology,  as  did  Pro- 
fessor Bernard  Moses  at  that  of  the  department  of  Politics, 
and  Professor  Charles  ]\Iills  Gayley  in  the  English  section 
of  the  department  of  the  History  of  Language.  Briefer 
addresses  were  made  by  Professors  Armin  O.  Leuschner, 
Mellen  W.  Haskell,  William  E.  Ritter,  and  Astronomers 
Robert  G.  Aitken  and  C.  D.  Perrine. 

IREIGATION  IN  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

Professor  Elwood  IMead  has  just  published  the  first  part 
of  an  elaborate  report  on  Irrigation  in  Northern  Italy,  in 
pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
report  upon  the  use  of  irrigation  waters  "at  home  and 
abroad. ' '  Italy,  according  to  Professor  Mead,  has  been  the 
school  of  irrigation  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  France, 
Egypt,  India,  and  Australia  have  sent  their  ablest  engi- 
neers and  economists  to  study  the  system  which  for  many 
centuries  has  made  Nort,hern  Italy  so  prominent  an  agri- 
cultural producer.  Italy's  practice  has  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
standard  works  upon  this  subject,  however,  were  mostly 
written  before  the  rise  of  modern  corporation  methods.  The 
elaborate  studies  which  Professor  Mead  has  carried  on  in 
Northern  Italy  therefore  have  the  greater  importance 
because  he  has  been  able  to  observe  modern  corporation 
methods  and  modern  governmental  systems  in  Italy  as  she 
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is  today.  Those  features  of  Italian  ii-rij^ation  practice 
which  are  suggestive  to  American  irrigators  have  furnished 
the  chief  field  of  Professor  Mead's  study.  Two  other  parts 
of  the  report  are  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

A  rare  scientific  opportunity  has  been  given  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology.  Through  the  invitation  of  Professor  Alexander 
Agassiz  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  expedition  now 
exploring  the  South  Pacific  in  the  United  States  steamer 
Albatross.  The  party  before  returning  to  San  Francisco 
will  investigate  marine  life  about  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
Easter  Island,  and  the  Low  Archipelago.  Much  of  the  area 
to  be  visited  has  never  been  scientifically  explored,  and  thus 
affords  a  probability  of  many  new  discoveries.  Professor 
Kofoid  has  charge  of  all  the  pelagic  operations  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  will  supervise  the  plankton  collections. 

Assistant  Professor  John  C.  ^Nlerriam  spent  the  past 
summer  in  the  study  of  palaeontological  material  in  various 
F^uropean  museums,  making  comparisons  with  the  collec- 
tions made  by  him  during  late  years  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon, comparisons  necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  results. 
While  in  Europe  he  represented  the  University  at  the  Sixth 
International  Zoological  Congress. 

During  the  months  of  ]\Iareh  and  April  Professor  Wil- 
liam E.  Ritter  was  engaged  in  investigations  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Albatross.  The  vessel  cruised  about  the  southern  coast  of 
California,  chiefly  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  San 
Diego.  Several  hundred  species  of  fish  and  other  marine 
animals,  many  of  them  hitherto  undiscovered,  were  secured 
and  are  now  being  studied  in  the  zoological  laboratories  of 
the  I^niversity  of  California  and  Stanford  Univei-sity. 
These  investigations  fonn  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  a  detailed  exploration  of  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific. 
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Professor  Samuel  Fortier  of  the  Department  of  Irriga- 
tion has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  extending  the 
Turloek  canal  in  central  California. 

Mrs.  I\Iay  L.  Cheney,  Appointment  Secretary  of  the 
Univereity,  went  east  in  October  to  visit  various  universi- 
ties, with  a  view  to  investigating  the  methods  used  by 
various  institutions  of  learning  in  recommending  their 
graduates  for  positions.  While  in  the  east  Mrs.  Cheney 
represented  the  Western  branch  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  at  the  national  convention  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

ADDITIONS   TO   THE   FACULTY. 

Fourteen  new  instructors  have  assumed  their  duties  in 
the  University  faculty  with  the  present  term.  Professor 
Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  come 
to  the  University  of  California  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting  on  the  Flood  Foundation.  Professor  Hatfield 
will  offer  courses  in  the  Principles  of  Accounting  and  the 
Investment  Market,  branches  of  Political  Economy  in 
which  instruction  has  not  heretofore  been  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Assitant  Professor  Frederick  E.  Farrington,  for- 
merly of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  added  to  the  department  of  Education.  Mr.  Ruliff 
S.  Holway,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  Instructor  in 
Education,  has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Georgraphy.  Mr.  Herman  W.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  one  year  Instructor  in 
]\Iechanical  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  three  years  Assistant  Professor  in  the  same  subject 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed 
Assitant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Assistant  Professor 
C.  C.  Thomas.  M.  Robert  Dupouey,  for  the  past  year  Bour- 
sier  of  the  PVench  ^Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harv- 
ard University,  has  come  to  the  University  as  Instructor 
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in  French.  Mr.  Charles  von  Neumayer,  for  several  yeai-s 
instructor  in  the  Los  Ang:eles  State  Normal  School,  has 
become  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking:,  and  will  cooperate 
with  Professor  Gayley  and  Assistant  Professor  Flaherty 
of  the  department  of  English.  Dr.  Charles  ^l.  Ilaring,  a 
izraduate  of  the  Veterinary  school  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  added  to  the  Atrrieultural  Department  as  In- 
structor in  Veterinary  Science  and  l^acterioloiry.  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  McKay  of  Harvard  Univereity  and  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Pai-sons  of  the  University  of  Utah  have  been  made  In- 
structors in  Physics.  ]\Ir.  Harry  0.  Wood,  for  the  past 
year  a  member  of  the  department  of  ^lineraloary  at  Harvard 
University,  has  become  Instructor  in  Geolofry.  Mr.  John 
P.  AYilliams,  a  graduate  of  and  for  two  years  an  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering.  Cap- 
tain John  T.  Nance,  Ninth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  has  been  detailed 
by  the  War  Department  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to 
succeed  Colonel  Henry  de  H.  Waite.  Mr.  Chaneey  Juday, 
recently  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Zoologj'  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence 
of  Associate  Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid  on  the  Agassiz 
expedition  to  the  South  Pacific.  Mr.  Le-ster  H.  Jacobs  has 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  department  of  Jurispru- 
dence as  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  T.  ^I.  ]\Ioe  and  ]Mr.  Rocco  Giorgio  have  been  ap- 
pointed Assitants  in  French  and  Italian  respectively.  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Ostwald,  a  son  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  is  serving  as  Assistant  in 
Physiolog}'.  ]Mr.  John  F.  Borden,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Mr.  Harold  Ebright  have  been  appointed 
Assistants  in  ^Mechanical  Engineering  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing respectively. 

Professor  William  Albert  Setchell  of  the  department 
of  Botany,  .Professor  Thomas  R.  Bacon  of  the  department 
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of  History,  Associate  Professor  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar  of  the 
department  of  Education,  and  Assistant  Professor  George 
H.  Boke  of  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  have  returned 
to  the  University  this  year  after  leaves  of  absence. 

NEW  ALUMNI  CLUBS  FOR^MED. 

Two  new  University  of  California  Alumni  Clubs  have 
been  formed  recently,  one  of  alumni  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  other  of  those  resident  in  South 
Africa.  The  New  York  Alumni  Club  holds  monthly  din- 
ners and  plans  eventually  to  have  a  centrally  located  club- 
room,  where  the  dinners  will  be  held  and  where  periodicals, 
newspapers,  reports,  and  other  literature  of  the  University 
of  California  may  be  kept  on  file.  A  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  have  been  entertained 
by  the  club  while  in  New  York.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are  A.  W.  Ransome,  '96,  President,  and  H.  W.  Corbett,  '95, 
Secretary.  Mr.  Corbett 's  address  is  31  Union  Square,  New 
York  City.  As  secretary  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  all  alumni  of  the  University  living  in  or  about 
New  York. 

The  South  African  Alumni  Association  includes  in  its 
membershi})  over  forty  alumni  of  the  University  who  are 
engaged  in  mining  or  other  interests  in  the  Transvaal.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  keep  its  members  in 
close  touch  with  their  alma  mater  by  gathering  them 
together  at  a  semi-annual  meeting  and  banquet,  and  by 
obtaining  for  them  the  various  University  publications.  A 
number  of  the  members  recently  subscribed  $440  toward 
the  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lodge  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
the  Association  as  a  whole  proposes  to  give  material  aid 
in  the  near  future  toward  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
Alumni  Hall. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  CLUB. 

A  new  organization  of  University  of  California  alumni 
which  promises  to  do  much  for  its  alma  mater  is  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  California  Club,  which  was  orfjauized  early  in 
1904.  It  had  its  oricrin  in  the  monthly  luncheons  of  alumni 
who  are  engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco.  The  club 
has  rooms  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Geary  and  Powell 
streets,  San  Francisco.  All  alumni,  or  other  men  who  have 
been  at  any  time  for  two  years  or  more  students  of  the 
University,  and  all  past  or  present  officers  of  administra- 
tion and  instruction  are  eligible  for  membership.  Its  mem- 
bership is  now  something  over  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

LECTURES  AND  UNIVERSITY   MEETINGS. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Enirlebert  Tavlor,  Professor  of  Pathologv, 
delivered  a  series  of  eight  Ilerzstein  Lectures  on  "Ferments 
and  Fermentations,"  during  the  three  weeks  from  October 
4th  to  October  27th.  The  lectures  were  given  both  in  Ber- 
keley and  in  San  Francisco.  This  series  was  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  ]\I.  Ilerzstein  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  more  than  once  been  a  generous  benefactor  of  the 
University. 

Professor  Attilio  Brunialti,  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  lectured 
October  3d  on  ' '  Social  Conditions  in  Italy. ' ' 

During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  Ajjril  a 
number  of  astronomical  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Observatory  by  members  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
staff,  including  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  and  Astronomers 
R.  H.  Tucker  and  W.  J.  Ilussey,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Dean 
TowTiley,  of  the  International  Latitude  Observatory  of 
Ukiah. 

The  annual  address  to  the  Philosophical  Union  was 
delivered  this  year  on  the  evening  of  August  26th,  by  Dr. 
Jamt's  "Ward.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Profes.sor  of 
^rental  I'hilosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology' in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  L^niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia. ''Philosophical  Orientation  and  Scientific  Stand- 
ards'" was  his  theme. 
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Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  the  students  September  6th,  on 
"The  Principles  of  Success." 

On  April  1st  Homer  Davenport,  the  cartoonist,  lectured 
to  the  students  of  the  University  under  the  auspices  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Club. 

Alden  Sampson,  M.A.,  and  advocate  of  the  establish- 
ment of  game  refuges,  lectured  in  Hearst  Hall  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  on  "Game  Preservation  in  Western  Forests." 

Fourteen  seniors  delivered  two-minute  addresses  at  the 
closing  University  meeting  of  last  year  on  April  22d,  the 
general  theme  being  ' '  What  Can  I  Do  for  the  University  ? ' ' 
Those  who  spoke  were  Max  Thelen,  Miss  Martha  Rice, 
Philip  M.  Carey,  Arthur  IMontague  Cooley,  Samuel  Stow. 
Miss  Tallulah  LeConte,  Hart  Greensf elder,  Arthur  W.  Fos- 
ter, Carleton  H.  Parker,  Sterling  Bunnell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Arneill,  James  Edwin  Roadhouse,  Scott  Hendricks,  and 
William  H.  Dehm. 

The  opening  University  meeting  of  the  current  term, 
held  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  incoming  Freshman 
class,  occurred  on  August  22d,  President  Wheeler  being 
the  speaker. 

The  second  University  meeting  was  held  September  2d, 
the  speakers  being  Professor  William  A.  Setchell,  who  took 
for  his  topic  "Student  life  in  this  and  other  lands,"  and 
Rev.  William  H.  Hopkins,  who  has  recently  become  pastor 
of  the  Berkeley  First  Congregational  Church. 

At  the  third  meeting,  on  September  16th,  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  William  Kent,  well  known  as  an  advocate  of 
political  reform  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  Professor 
Thomas  R.  Bacon. 

On  October  14th  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Hon. 
William  W.  IMorrow,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univereity. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  term,  on  October  28th,  the 
speakers  were  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  pastor  of  the  First 
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Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Williaia 
Greer  Harrison,  President  of  the  Olympic  Club  of  San 
Francisco. 

TNTREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  in  the  Recorder's  Office 
show  that  in  five  years  the  number  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  nearly  one-fourth.  Twenty-four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  students  have  refri.stered  at  Berkeley 
up  to  November  1  of  this  year,  as  atraiust  2,002  at  a  simi- 
lar date  in  1900.  At  the  correspondinj;  date  of  last  year 
the  number  was  2392.  Further  rejjistration  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  year  will  undoubtedly  amount  to  at 
least  300,  which  will  make  a  total  for  1904-05  of  2,755.  Of 
the  students  who  have  registered  thus  far  this  year,  846 
are  new-comers  at  the  University. 

THE  RHODES'  SCHOLAR  FOR  1904. 

William  Clark  Crittenden,  a  Junior  in  the  College  of 
Social  Sciences,  has  been  selected  as  the  First  Rhodes' 
Scholar  from  California.  Of  the  eight  students  of  the 
University  of  California  who  took  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examination,  seven  passed.  Of  the  American  states,  five 
had  no  candidates  for  the  Rhodes'  Scholarship,  and  twelve 
had  only  one.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  who  took  the  examination  throughout  the 
United  States,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  passed.  It 
is  most  creditable  to  California  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  those  taking  the  examination  were  successful. 

KNIGHTS-TEMPLAR    CONCERT. 

A  number  of  visiting  Knights-Templar  were  the  guests 
of  the  University  on  Thursday  afternoon,  September  8th, 
at  a  concert  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  their  honor.  The 
program  was  rendered  chiefly  by  the  student  musical 
organizations.  Over  two  thousand  Knights-Templar  and 
their  friends  attended  the  concert. 
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' '  HAMLET ' '  IN  THE  GEEEK  THEATEE. 

Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  rendered  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  was  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  October  1st,  by 
Ben  Greet  and  his  company  of  players.  The  presentation 
occupied  both  morning  and  afternoon.  Some  forty  students 
assisted  the  company. 

To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
University  public  and  especially  by  the  students  in  his 
presentation,  Mr.  Greet  has  offered  a  prize  of  the  Temple 
Shakespeare,  complete  in  forty  volumes,  to  the  student 
who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on  ' '  Hamlet. ' ' 

The  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  a  play  adapted  from  the 
old  English  miracle  plays  by  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gay- 
ley,  was  given  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium  by  Mr.  Greet 's 
players  on  November  16th. 

THE   "AJAX." 

For  the  second  time  since  its  completion,  the  Greek 
Theatre  has  been  the  scene  of  the  presentation  of  Greek 
drama.  On  Saturday,  October  15th,  the  "Ajax"  of  Sopho- 
cles was  presented  by  the  students  of  the  University,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  department  of  Greek. 

SOUSA  BAND  CONCEET. 

A  fourth  entertainment  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Commit- 
tee, Avas  a  concert  by  the  Sousa  Band  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  21st. 

HALF-HOUES    OF    MUSIC. 

The  "half-hours  of  music"  which  were  so  successful  last 
term,  are  being  continued  this  year.  At  four  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  one  or  another  of  the 
student  musical  organizations  renders  a  brief  program. 
The  public  is  welcome.  As  many  as  five  thousand  people 
have  been  present  at  some  of  these  concerts. 
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SHORT  COURSES  IX   AGRICULTURE. 

The  Short  Courses  in  Ap-iculture,  whidi  durinii:  the 
past  few  veal's  have  grown  to  be  an  important  branch  of 
the  University's  curriculum,  beg'an  on  October  25th  and 
Avill  continue  until  the  9th  of  December.  They  comprise 
this  year  several  lines  of  instruction  not  heretofore  offered 
during  the  short  course  period.  These  subjects  are:  Ani- 
mal Industry,  seven  courees  in  which  are  being  given  by 
Assitant  Professors  jNIajor  and  Ward  and  ]Mr.  H.  M.  Hall : 
Nutrition,  four  coui*ses  in  which  are  being  given  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jaffa;  and  Viticulture,  in  charge  of  Assistant 
Professor  Twight.  In  addition  to  these  new  departments 
instruction  is  being  given  in  the  several  branches  of  General 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Entoraolog>%  and  Dairying. 

A   FARMERS'   INSTITUTE   IN   BERKELEY. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  agriculturists  in  California 
into  closer  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  purposes 
and  methods,  the  Department  held  in  Berkeley,  October 
26th  to  27th,  a  State  Farmers'  Institute.  Practically  all 
the  farming  sections  of  the  state  were  represented  upon  the 
list  of  speakers,  the  list  being  made  up  about  equally  from 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Department  faculty  and  from 
prominent  agriculturalists  and  business  men  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  attendance  was  large  and  enthu- 
siastic. At  the  close  the  agriculturists  present  adopted 
resolutions  asking  the  Legislature  to  take  immediate  action 
to  make  a  thorough  coui-se  of  elementary  training  in  agri- 
culture a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  the  State  Normal 
Schools;  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  farm  and  for  a  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  increase  the 
annual  appropriation  for  Farmers'  Institutes  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000:  and  to  give  state  assistance  to  the  experiment 
stations  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
situated  in   California ;  .and    also    asking    the  Univereity 
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authorities  to  arrange  for  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  15,000  copies  of  a  report  of  such  of  the  proceedings  of 
annual  institutes  as  in  their  judgment  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  permanent  form,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

OTHER  AGEICULTUEAL   COLLEGE  ACTIVITIES. 

Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Plant  Pathologist,  after  a 
year's  investigation  of  the  asparagus  rust,  which  so  seri- 
ously threatened  the  asparagus  industry  in  California,  has 
arrived  at  what  he  believes  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  the 
disease.  The  month  of  September  he  spent  in  investigat- 
ing the  rust  in  eastern  regions  for  comparison  with  the 
results  of  his  work  in  California.  The  investigation  of  the 
asparagus  rust  was  made  possible  by  a  donation  of  .$2500, 
given  by  twenty-three  asparagus  growers  in  different  parts 
of  the  state. 

In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  mosquito,  Professor  C.  W.  Woodworth  and  mem- 
bers of  his  class  have  made  weekly  visits  during  the  term 
to  certain  breeding  places  of  the  insect  near  Burlingame. 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  mosquito's  migrations  and 
habits  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  conducting  a  campaign 
for  effective  resistance  to  the  pest  during  the  coming 
spring. 

Citrus  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Riverside  have  been 
loaned  to  the  University  for  investigation  of  the  problem 
of  the  fertilization  of  citrus  fruits. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Entomology,  chief  among  which  were  those  of  Associate 
Professor  Woodworth  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hunter,  the  grass- 
hopper evil  about  the  vicinity  of  Turlock  has  been  com- 
pletely eradicated.  The  methods  employed  differed  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Where  it  was  possible  whole  fields  were 
burned  over  and  the  larvae  of  the  insect  thus  destroyed. 
In  orchards  and  cultivated  fields  a  ditferent  plan  was  neces- 
sary, and  various  poisons  were  used.    The  activities  of  the 
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department  have  saved  the  farmei's  of  this  section  at  least 
$3GU,UU0. 

Professor  Frederick  T.  Bioletti,  who  has  left  an  agri- 
cultural position  in  South  Africa  to  rejoin  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  in  January  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Viticulture,  is  at  present  makinj;  a  tour  of  the 
wine-produeiuij  countries  of  southern  Europe,  investigating 
the  methods  of  production  and  conferring  with  wine  chem- 
ists in  an  endeavor  to  gain  ideas  which  may  be  of  value 
to  viticultural  interests  of  California.  Before  his  return 
to  Berkeley  he  will  visit  Algeria. 

UNIVERSITY    REPRESENTATION. 

Professors  William  A.  ]\Ierrill  and  Arthur  S.  Eakle 
were  the  delegates  of  the  University  at  the  inauguration  of 
Professor  Charles  Howe  as  President  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Sciences  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  11th.  On 
the  same  occasion  the  Lick  Observatory'  was  represented  by 
^Ir.  Ambrose  Swasey,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Warner 
&  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  who  constructed  the  Lick  telescope. 

Professor  Charles  Montague  Bakewell  represented  the 
University  at  the  Centennial  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  July  3d  to  7th.  President  Wheeler 
delivered  one  of  the  addresses  of  the  Semi-centennial  Jubi- 
lee of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  June  8th.  On  Sep- 
tember 22d  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  Seventy-fifth 
Annivereary  of  the  founding  of  Illinois  College,  in  Jack- 
son\ille,  Illinois.  On  both  of  these  occasions  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

At  the  Modesto-Turlock  jubilee  held  in  ]\Iodesto  on  Sep- 
tember 23d,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Modesto- 
Turlock  irrigation  canal,  the  University  was  represented 
by  Professors  Elwood  ^Mead,  Samuel  Fortier  and  Frank 
Soule.  On  October  ISth  President  Wheeler  and  Professors 
Mead,  Fortier,  Soule,  and  Wickson  represented  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  State  Irrigation  Convention  held  in  Modesto. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINEES  FOE  1905 . 

As  is  customary,  the  University  will  next  term  send 
members  of  its  faculty  to  examine  the  various  high  schools 
of  the  State  which  wish  their  pupils  to  be  admitted  without 
examination.  Four  of  the  examining  board,  Professor  C. 
W.  Wells  of  the  Department  of  English,  Professor  H.  W. 
Prescott  of  Latin,  Dr.  E.  I.  McCormac  of  History,  and  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hall  of  Physics,  will  be  away  from  the  University 
during  the  entire  semester.  Other  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  will  carry  on  the  Avork  of  examining  simultaneously 
with  their  instruction  at  the  University,  are  Professors  "W. 
Scott  Thomas,  H.  K.  Schilling,  E.  B.  Clapp,  and  H.  B. 
Torrey. 
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Leon  J.  Richardson. 


The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  California 
for  1904  was  held  from  June  27  to  August  6 :  Twenty-five 
different  subjects  were  represented  in  the  courses  of 
instruction,  which  were  given  partly  by  members  of  the 
regular  Faculty  of  the  University  and  partly  by  a  number 
of  well-known  scholars  from  Eastern  universities  and  from 
E\irope.  Among  them  were :  Svante  August  Arrhenius, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  ITniversity  of  Stockholm,  Reg- 
inald Aldworthy  Daly.  Ph.D.,  Geologist  to  Canada  for  the 
International  Bovnidary  Commission,  Fonger  De  Haan, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  'Bryn  Mawr  College,  Charles 
Hall  Grandgent,  A.B..  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Harvard  University,  Francis  Barton  Gummere,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English.  Haverford  College.  Hammond  Lamont. 
A.B.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Brown  University, 
Frank  ^lorton  McMurray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
afid  Practice  of  Teaching  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classical  Philologj',  Harvard  University,  Albert 
Augustus  Stanley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music,  University  of 
Michigan,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Ph.D..  Director  of 
the  School  of  History  and  Professor  of  American  History, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  James  Ward,  M.A..  Se.D.,  LL.D., 
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fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Professor  of  Mental  Philos- 
ophy, University  of  Cambridge,  Hugo  de  Vries,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  University  of  Amsterdam,  Edward  Cooke 
Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Summer  Session  during  recent 
years,  there  has  come  a  need  for  a  new  form  of  organiza- 
tion, one  that  should  more  definitely  meet  the  very  diverse 
demands  laid  upon  the  University  in  that  portion  of  the 
academic  year.  Acordingly  persons  in  attendance  this  sum- 
mer were  enrolled  in  the  following  general  classes:  I. 
Teachers.  II.  (a)  Undergraduates.  (6)  Graduates.  This 
class  included  all  that  were  at  the  time  working  for  a 
degree.  III.  Auditors.  The  courses  offered — and  herein 
is  the  essential  point  of  the  new  organization — were  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  planned  with  special  reference  to 
some  one  of  these  classes.  The  results  proved  so  encour- 
aging that  the  plan  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  further 
detail  next  year.  In  a  general  way  two  sorts  of  courses 
seem  to  be  in  demand  during  the  summer  term  :  ( 1 )  those 
of  an  elementary  character,  such  as  the  introduction  to  a 
subject,  especially  to  a  language;  and  (2)  those  of  a  dis- 
tinctly advanced  grade,  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  spe- 
cialists and  professional  people. 

Among  those  who  frequent  the  University  during  the 
summer,  teachers  form  a  large  and  important  class,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  secondary  school  work.  They  come, 
some  for  refreshment  and  inspiration,  some  for  regular 
instruction.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  led  to  extend  their  resi- 
dence at  Berkeley  and  to  pursue  work  throughout  an  entire 
academic  year.  So  close  and  vital  to  the  University  is  this 
general  class  that  from  its  ranks  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
turers or  lecturers'  assistants  are  annually  in"vated  to  take 
I^laces  on  the  Summer  Session  Faculty.  This  policy  is 
bringing  mutual  benefit  to  the  University  and  the  vocation 
of  secondary  teaching  through  the  Pacific  States. 
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Advanced  students  and  specialists  attend  the  Summer 
Session  in  ever  increasinir  numbei-s.  With  the  needs  of  this 
class  in  view,  reirular  graduate  eoui-ses  were  offered  this 
year  by  Professor  Arrhenius,  Professor  Loeb,  Professor 
Turner,  and  Professor  de  Vries.  It  was  once  doubted 
whether  such  work  were  feasible  within  the  brief  period 
of  a  summer  term.  Experience,  however,  has  established 
that  students  may  successfully  carry  on  courses  of  this 
character,  pro^dded,  as  a  rule,  they  devote  themselves  to  a 
single  subject.  It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  certain  advanced  underg:raduate  courses  for- 
merly judf^red  too  hea\y  or  too  extensive  in  range  for  Sum- 
mer Session  purposes,  are  now  being  successfully  given, 
with  a  similar  limitation  of  the  number  of  courses  that  the 
student  is  permitted  to  take.  Work  of  this  kind  was  con- 
ducted in  philo.sophy  by  Professor  Ward,  in  mathematics 
by  Professor  Haskell,  and  in  astronomy  by  Professor 
Leuschner. 

The  instruction  of  regular  undergraduate  students, 
whether  from  our  o^ti  University  or  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  now  on  a  satisfactory  basis:  less  satisfactory  is 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  students  who  come  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  conditions — a  class  of  persons  that 
is,  happily,  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  may  soon  be  advis- 
able to  exclude  them  altogether. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Summer  Session  brings 
about  on  American  soil  certain  advantages  which  are  gained 
in  Europe  through  the  so-called  system  of  student  migra- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  student  to 
transfer  his  work  from  one  American  university  to 
another;  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  remoteness  of  one  insti- 
tution from  another  would  often  militate  against  such  a 
practice.  By  bringing  annually  a  new  group  of  scholai-s 
to  Berkeley  the  University  is  offering  richer  opportunities 
than  could  presumably  be  gained  from  any  one  faculty. 
Thus  not  only  new  authorities  on  old  subjects  are  heard, 
but  new  subjects,  or  at  least  new  branches  of  old  subjects. 
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are  introduced.  Music,  for  example,  which  the  Regents 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  on  a  permanent  footing  in 
our  University,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  summer's 
work,  and  the  large  number  of  people  who  availed  them- 
selves of  Professor  Stanley's  instruction  is  a  sign  that  needs 
no  comment. 

The  work  of  the  University  was  not  limited  during  the 
summer  to  the  class-room.  A  number  of  public  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Marysville  and 
San  Jose.  The  summer  term,  too,  is  establishing  better  and 
closer  relations  between  California  and  other  institutions 
of  learning,  mainly  through  the  fact  that  it  enables  many 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  to  visit  Berkeley  who  would  not 
otherwise  know  the  University  in  its  home. 

Finally,  the  Summer  Session  is  a  self-supporting  branch 
of  the  University  activities.  And  this  means  more  than  is 
perhaps  at  first  apparent.  In  a  community  where  educa- 
tion is  offered  free,  some  are  likely  to  be  found  who  fail 
to  appreciate  the  State's  effort  in  their  behalf  and  what 
the  nature  of  their  obligation  is.  They  become  possessed 
of  the  idea  that  education  is  by  nature  a  cheap  thing ;  they 
fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  can  get  something 
for  nothing,  or  even  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living.  It 
exerts  a  good  corrective  influence  on  such  persons  to  have 
one  term  in  the  academic  year  when  the  student  pays  for 
what  he  gets. 

Certain  other  features  of  the  Summer  Session  will 
appear  in  the  following  statistics,  which  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Recorder  of  the  University. 
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Statistics  of  Summer  Session,  1904. 


Students  of  Califoruia  by  Counties. 


.\lamed!(       

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

338 

1 
8 
3 
1 
6 
1 
12 

s 

1 

1 

1 

G2 

4 
5 
1 

10 
4 
3 
6 
6 
4 
4 

5 
1 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 

tj 
2 

1 
1 

1 
4 
6 
1 
3 
9 
1 
7 
14 
2 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco   

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma 

8 

13 

135 

6 
10 

4 

Eldorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt 

Kern  

13 

53 

6 

3 

Kings „ 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

10 

Marin 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Tulare 

1 
2 

1 

Tuolumne 

3 

Napa 

Ventura 

5 

Nevada  

Orange 

Placer 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

Residents  of  Other  States. 

Arizona  

Colorado  

Hawaii 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

Residents  of  Foreign  Countr 
Japan 

Recapitulation. 

California  

Other  States 

Foreign  Countries 

6 

10 

801 

•ies. 
2 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts  

Michigan 

801 
71 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Total 

874 

Montana  

Ni'braska 

Nevada 

New  Me.xico 

New  York  

Oregon _ 

Texas 

Utah : 

Washingrton  „ 

Wisconsin 

Total 

71 
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Students  Who  Returned  the  Following  Year  or  Thereafter. 


1902-03-04 42 

1902-03 87 

1902  and  '04 55 

1903  and  '04 80 


Men 416 

Women  497 


Total 913 


Graduates  of  Univ.  of  Cal...  114 

"           "  Stanford 44 

"           "  other  colleges  110 

"           "  normal  schools  69 

"           "  of  academies..  45 

"           "  high  schools....  360 

Total 913 

Unqualified 61 


Applicants 874 


Counties  represented  in  1903  and  not  in  1904. 


Alpine 
Del  Norte 
Glenn 
Inyo 


Lake 
Madera 
Mariposa 
Mono 


Plumas 
San  Benito 
Sierra 
Trinity 


No  counties  not  represented  in  1903  were  represented  in  1904. 


Occupations. 


Students : 

University  of  California....  225 

Stanford 39 

Other  colleges 9 

High  schools 26 

Elsewhere 23 


322 


Teachers:  Graduates  of 

University  of  California....  81 

Stanford    42 

Other  colleges  65 

State  Normals 67 

High  schools 43 

Elsewhere 53 


351 

Stenographers  1 

Clerk.; 1 

Housekeepers 2 

Foreman  general  contracting      1 

Bookkeepers 4 

Library  assistant 

Students  of  music 

Superintendents  of  schools. 

Ministers 

Machinists 

Merchants 


1 

9 


2 
3 


Contractor 

Journalists 

Mechanics 

Chemists 

Assayers 

Metaphysician 

Train  dispatcher  

Real  estate  agents 

Electrician  

Draughtsman 

Shipjjing  clerk 

Insurance  agents 

Carman  in  mine  

Readers 

Attorney-at-Law 

Commissioner 

Salesman 

Surveyors  

Nurse 

Farmer 

Foreign  correspondent 

Physicians 

Fire  insurance  broker 

Book  dealer 

Street  car  conductor  

None  given  16 


Total 900 
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OPENING  ADDRESS/ 


Bex  J.  IDE  Wheeler. 


This  institution  opens  its  doors  today  for  its  five  and 
fortieth  freshman  class.  Freshman  Cla.ss  Xo.  45.  I  have  a 
few  gentle  words  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  Though  you  are  the 
biggest  freshman  class  we  have  yet  ever  seen,  we  must  pre- 
sume you  are  individually  moulded  on  the  same  old  type 
we  have  known  for  years  and  are  after  all  the  same  old 
freshmen.  We  shall  not  hesitate  therefore  to  apportion  to 
you  out  of  the  large  stores  of  good  old  seasoned  advice 
which  former  generations  of  freshmen  have  left  on  our 
hands  unused.  Xo  particular  attempt  will  be  made  to  serve 
the  meal  in  regular  courses,  but  we  shall  try  to  dish  it  up 
in  concrete  and  apprehensible  form,  and  if  to  any  members 
of  the  other  classes  any  of  the  viands  should  appear  tooth- 
some, we  beg  they  will  make  bold  to  draw  up  to  the  table 
and  partake,  even  if  this  be  in  name  a  Freshman  banquet. 
The  salvation  offered  here  is  like  the  tuition, — free. 

My  dear  freshmen,  you  were  just  now  so  thoroughly  at 
the  top  of  things  in  your  high  schools,  that  it  will  be  hard 
for  you  to  realize  how  thoroughly  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
thinsrs  here.  You  will  be  welcomed,  vou  will  be  viewed  with 
nuich  interest,  vou  will  be  treated  with  much  courtesv, — 


'Address   delivered   by    President    Wheeler    at    the   opening   Uni- 
versity Meeting  of  the  Academic  year,  August  22,  1904. 
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much  condescending  courtesy, — you  will  be  entertained  at 
Stiles  Hall  and  other  halls,  you  will  even  receive  delicate 
attentions  from  the  various  fraternities,  but  it  is  well  not 
to  be  deceived ;  you  are  at  the  bottom.  It  will  be  very  hard 
to  believe  it,  when  you  find  yourselves  centers  of  interest  at 
the  fraternity  houses ;  but  after  you  join,  you  will  be  unde- 
ceived. You  are  at  the  bottom,  and  the  absolute  bottomness 
of  it  will  be  only  the  more  certainly  set  forth  when  some 
high-soaring,  noble  soul  among  you  in  vindication  of  his 
slighted  worth  shall  gather  his  manhood  about  him  and 
smiting  oif  the  shackles  of  inglorious  obscurity  shall  seize 
the  brush  and  paint  upon  the  football  fence  the  gleaming 
figures  naughty-eight. 

The  plain,  wise  thing  for  a  freshman  to  do  is  to  settle 
down  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  retire  from  the  lime- 
light. It  will  be  very  easy,  if  you  follow  out  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  these  first  few  weeks,  to  wreck  your  college  course  at 
the  start.  The  men  who  are  esteemed  and  followed  in  later 
years  of  the  course  will  generally  be  from  the  number  of 
those  who  at  the  beginning  lie  low,  and  saw  wood.  There 
are  always  some  forward  persons  who  are  anxious  to 
organize  freshman  balls  and  freshman  teas,  and  who  bubble 
with  class  enthusiasm,  but  they  are  apt  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  next  following  class  and  graduate  with  it, 
if  at  all.  Some  people  are  born  prominent,  some  have 
prominence  thrust  upon  them,  but  pray  take  my  advice, 
and  if  you  were  born  prominent,  try  to  hold  destiny  in 
check  during  your  freshman  year.  In  general,  keep  your 
eyes  as  open  as  possible,  and  your  mouth  as  shut  as  possible. 
Do  not,  however,  take  what  I  have  said  as  an  excuse  for 
isolating  yourself  from  the  university  life  or  moping  in  a 
corner.  Enroll  yourself  in  the  Associated  Students,  read 
the  Californian  and  the  Occident  Magazine,  come  out  on 
the  field  and  try  for  a  place  in  such  sports  as  you  may  have 
any  possible  fitness  for,  place  yourself  at  the  disposal  of  your 
university,  make  yourself  thereby  one  among  us  and  of  us, 
and  be  with  all  your  heart  and  soul  a  college  man.    Appre- 
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ciation  and  prominence  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  their 
own  frood  time. 

In  the  freedom  of  university  life  you  are  thrown  chiefly 
upon  your  own  resources  and  ^iven  the  shaping  of  your 
own  fate.  The  first  year  of  this  freedom  is  a  trying  time. 
The  strong  men  are  differentiated  from  the  weak  very  fast 
— sometimes  appallingly  fast.  Though  easier  for  some  than 
for  others,  it  is  within  reach  of  every  one  of  you  to  be 
strong;  any  one  of  you  may  become  weak.  Being  strong 
means  the  conscious  assumption  of  the  steering  of  your  own 
craft.    Being  weak  is  drifting  with  the  wind  and  current. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  associations  you  form 
this  first  term.  Choose  your  associations  voluntai-ily,  and 
do  not  drift  into  them.  Choose  as  a  roommate  one  who  is 
regular  in  his  habits  of  work.  When  you  choose  a  club  or 
fraternity,  proceed  cautiously.  You  are  practically  certain 
to  be  verj^  greatly  influenced  in  your  whole  life-career  by 
the  fraternity  you  join.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  association  and  friendship  offered  in  a  good 
fraternity  are  invaluable.  One  which  does  not  include  in 
its  membership  a  majority  of  sober-purposed,  substantial, 
hard-working  men  may  involve  decided  peril.  On  the  whole 
I  think  the  associated  life  represented  in  the  life  of  the 
fraternity  house  constitutes  a  sufficiently  important  part  of 
the  educational  opportunity  of  a  college  life  to  warrant  me 
in  advising  a  student  as  a  general  thing  to  look  toward 
becoming  a  member  in  some  such  organization.  The  forma- 
tion of  additional  clubs  is  possible,  if  the  present  supply 
prove  not  enough  to  go  around.  The  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  admit  of  an  enormous  number  of  combinations. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  student  entering  here 
comes  with  some  more  or  less  clearly  formulated  purpose  of 
making  through  this  college  course  his  life  more  fruitful. 
I  say  "it  is  to  be  presumed,"  because  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  some  who  have  drifted  in  here  as  a  continuation  of 
"going  to  school,"  or  from  lack  of  anj-thing  else  very  defi- 
nite to  do.    You  are  all  old  enough  now  to  quit  drifting  or 
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being  towed.  Henceforward  you  have  got  to  use  your  own 
steam  and  your  own  rudder.  What  you  are  to  be  v.'il] 
depend  upon  your  own  wills.  You  can  be  what  you  will 
to  be.  In  this  land  of  free  opportunity  practically  nothing 
counts  but  will  and  work.  So  emphatically  and  fully  true 
is  this  that  I  really  believe  birth  and  wealth  to  be  a  handi- 
cap more  than  a  help, — except  as  birth  confers  sound  moral 
and  physical  health.  Strength  and  greatness  come  of 
struggle,  and  wealth  generally  removes  the  impulse  to 
effort. 

You  have  come  to  the  place  in  your  lives  now  where 
you  will  have  to  reach  for  all  you  really  get.  It  will  be 
possible  still  for  some  time  to  sit  in  recitation  rooms  and 
open  the  mouth  mechanically  to  receive  some  doses  of  spoon- 
food  that  may  be  passed  around,  but  it  will  not  nourish. 
Make  it  your  aim  from  the  beginning  to  carry  your  reading 
beyond  the  requirements  of  recitations  and  to  get  as  soon 
as  may  be  beyond  the  recitation  and  the  lecture  into  the 
laboratory  and  the  seminary- room  for  independent  work. 
If  you  are  following  a  non-technical  course,  shape  your 
studies  so  that  in  the  last  two  years  you  can  come  for  the 
greater  part  of  your  work  under  the  direct  personal  guid- 
ance of  one  of  the  great  teachers.  It  will  be  more  important 
that  you  pick  your  man  than  your  subject.  The  most  ferv- 
ent influences  of  education  come  direct  from  personal  life 
by  personal  inspiration,  rather  than  indirectly  through 
books.  If  you  scatter  your  choices  over  many  diverse  sub- 
jects you  are  likely  to  fail  of  establishing  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  any  one  of  your  teachers.  There  is  no 
inspiration  in  being  taught  by  a  gramophone,  and  without 
inspiration  there  is  no  real  education.  This  university  to 
those  who  enter  in  and  partake  is  a  great,  abounding  field  of 
opportunity ;  it  is  a  dreary  wilderness  of  Sinai  to  those  who 
murmur  and  wander;  its  very  manna  dropping  from  the 
heavens  will  cloy  the  taste  and  refuse  to  be  food. 

Now  a  few  simple  things, — plain  as  burlap.  Do  your 
work  regularly  as  it  falls  due.     Take  no  cuts.     It  does  not 
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pay :  yon  oret  behind  and  lose  interest.  Besides,  it  pays  to 
learn  that  you  must  keep  appointments  punctually.  Make 
a  schedule  of  your  appointments  and  hours  of  work  for 
every  day.  Make  one  you  can  keep  and  then  keep  it. 
Notice  that  when  you  break  it,  you  have  merely  betrayed 
your  own  weakness.  If  you  do  not  learn  an\i;hinir  else  you 
can  learn  to  lasso  yourself.  Dissect  and  study  pitilessly 
your  ebullitions  of  temper,  and  learn  to  control  it.  Ever>' 
time  a  man  gets  ancrry  he  throws  off  his  armour.  Take 
physical  exercise  daily,  if  nothing  more  than  setting-up 
exercises  before  an  open  window.  Cultivate  some  form  of 
athletic  sports.  If  you  cannot  play  football  or  tennis,  put 
on  the  gloves.  Watching  other  people  take  exercise  is  not 
athletics.  Sleep  eight  houi-s  at  least  out  of  the  twenty-four 
and  keep  regular  hours  for  sleep.  Keep  your  body  clean. 
Bathe  daily.  Washing  the  parts  conventionally  exposed 
to  the  weather  is  not  a  bath.  Keep  your  mind  clean. 
Unclean  thoughts  ine\ntably  taint  the  mind.  Dwelling  upon 
them  rots  it  to  putrefaction.  One  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  insanity  is  unclean  thinking.  Sexual  uncleanness  opens 
the  surest  way  to  bodily  decay  and  moral  death.  Of  the 
substance  of  your  daily  thoughts  will  in  time  be  shapen  the 
ideals  of  your  life.  What  your  ideals  are,  that  in  time  will 
you  become.  They  will  govern  all  your  acts ;  with  the  years 
they  will  come  to  peer  out  at  your  eyes,  and  debase  or 
glorify  your  countenance. 

The  Univei-sity  opens  to  you  here  and  now  her  gates 
and  calls  you  to  her  feet,  that  she  may  teach  you  various 
lessons  out  of  various  lores.  It  is  her  sovereign  desire,  not 
that  you  be  learned,  but  that  you  be  free,  that  you  learn  to 
love  the  noble,  that  you  gain  visions  of  the  larger  life,  that 
you  stand  fast  in  the  truth.  Will  you  hear  her;  will  you 
give  her  your  hearts? 
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CONTROL  OF  DEPENDENCIES  INHABITED 
BY  THE  LESS  DEVELOPED  EACES. 


Bernard  Moses. 


It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  evident  facts  of  social 
n:rowth  that  in  the  early  history  of  peoples  now  ci\'ilized 
one  j^eneration  succeeded  another  with  very  few  changes 
either  in  character  or  outward  condition.  If  some  of  these 
peoples  developed  peculiar  institutions,  and  established 
independently  peculiar  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances, 
this  result  was  made  possible  by  their  long  isolation,  or 
their  freedom  from  external  influences  through  extensive 
periods  of  time.  Such  isolation  and  such  freedom  were 
characteristic  of  the  early  ages  of  social  life.  The  barba- 
rians of  long  ago  were  left  undisturbed  through  centuries, 
and  if  they  had  capacity,  they  had  also  the  opportunity  to 
develop  an  indigenous  civilization.  The  barbarians  of  to- 
day, if  they  have  the  capacity,  have  not  the  time  at  their 
disposal,  have  not  the  opportunity,  to  effect  an  independent 
development. 

The  creation  of  the  means  of  communication,  the  desire 
and  the  ability  of  the  strong,  enlightened  nations  to" 
expand  the  field  of  their  dominion,  and  the  economic  need 
felt  by  civilized  society  for  the  resources  of  the  whole  world, 
take  away  from  the  undeveloped  peoples  the  opportunity 
for  a  centuries-long  process  of  slow,  independent  social 
growth.  If  it  were  assumed  that  the  Amercan  Indians  left 
to  themselves  for  a  thousand  years  longer  would  have  ad- 
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vanced  to  a  state  of  civilization,  this  capacity  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  because  the  other  factor,  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  was  not  accorded  to  them.  In  the  days  of 
old  it  nii^ht  have  been  reasonable  to  ur^'e  the  leaving;  of 
each  barbarian  people  to  work  out  its  own  progress  inde- 
pendently. Such  a  policy  then  might  have  been  effective. 
There  were  few  and  imperfect  means  of  communication. 
There  were  strong  prejudices  holding  one  tribe  or  race 
aloof  from  another.  The  commercial  motive  that  leads 
civilized  men  to  invade  every  corner  of  the  world  was 
almost  entirely  wanting.  Then  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  a  people  to  have  a  thousand  yeare  of  isolation  in  which 
either  to  stagnate  or  to  develop  its  institutions. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  ^Modern  moans  of  communi- 
cation have  drawn  together  the  ends  of  the  earth  They 
have  made  every  country  contiguous  to  every  other  country. 
The  representatives  of  modern  enlightenment  have  laid 
aside  most  of  the  barbarian's  race  prejudices,  and  their 
commercial  relations  bring  them  into  relations  with  the 
inliabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  world.  No  tribe  or 
nation,  whether  rude  or  civilized,  can  now  maintain  its 
isolation.  The  view  that  a  rude  people  should  be  permitted 
to  develop  its  own  life  without  foreign  interference  may 
have  involved  a  practicable  policy  in  the  beginnings  of 
social  growth.  As  applied  to  the  present  it  is  Utopian. 
Dominated  by  notions  founded  on  ancient  traditions,  we 
may  think  that  a  policy  involving  this  view  ought  to  prevail ; 
but  our  opinions  of  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  one 
people  to  another  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  curiosity  of  the  civilized  nations  and  their 
economic  needs  have  thrown  down  all  partition  walls.  If 
there  is  any  people  now  in  the  state  of  barbarism  with 
capacity  for  independent  development  under  long  isolation, 
it  is  .safe  to  affirm  that  it  will  not  achieve  such  development. 
The  spirit  of  contemporary'  civilization  is  intolerant  of  bar- 
barian isolation.  The  peoples  of  the  uncultivated  races 
may  not  now  have  the*  same  time  for  independent  develop- 
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merit  and  the  same  freedom  from  interference  that  they 
mio-ht  have  had  in  the  earlier  ages  of  social  progress.  There 
is  thus  no  vital  question  now  between  the  independence  of 
Java  and  Dutch  control,  or  between  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines  and  American  control.  The  real  question 
in  these  and  similar  cases  is  between  control  by  the  present 
superiors  and  control  by  other  superiors.  The  present  tend- 
ency in  the  world-politics  is  not  to  create  new  sovereign 
states,  but  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  a  few  of  those 
already  existing.  The  continent  of  Africa  has  been  divided 
by  lines  of  political  demarcation  without  calling  into  exist- 
ence a  single  new  sovereign ;  and  some  of  the  regions  that 
have  hitherto  been  politically  independent  appear  destined 
to  fall  under  foreign  control.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
recognize  in  such  an  event,  particularly  in  the  subjection 
of  Morocco  to  the  government  of  France,  a  movement  to 
advance  the  interests  and  increase  the  realm  of  civilization. 

Having  celebrated  annually  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  attainment  of  independence  as  our  greatest 
national  festival,  we  are  likely  to  lay  much  stress  on  polit- 
ical independence  and  regard  it,  everj'^^here  and  under  all 
conditions,  as  the  paramount  political'  good.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  view.  An  impartial 
examination  of  it  is  presupposed  in  a  critical  discussion  of 
a  nation's  colonial  policy  and  administration;  and  when  it 
is  determined  that  in  the  present  state  of  international  poli- 
tics the  barbarian  tribes  or  rude  peoples  have  not,  under 
the  actual  demand  for  universal  intercourse,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  development,  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  claim  that  such  tribes  or  peoples  should  be  independent 
appears  to  fall  away. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  becomes  necessary  to 
recognize  dependence,  or  union  with  some  great  nation,  as 
inevitable  in  these  cases.  For  the  inhabitants  of  regions 
like  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  similar 
countries  there  is  practically  no  alternative  to  control  by 
some  superior  power.     The  question  of  the  independence 
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of  such  (.'ountries  in  the  present  political  state  of  the  world 
is  a  purely  academic  question.  Dependence  in  these  cases 
is  not  only  inevitable,  but  it  may  also  be  advantageous  for 
the  social  body  over  which  authority  is  exercised.  The 
advantage,  however,  does  not  appear  in  all  cases.  The 
advantage  to  such  conuuunities  brought  under  foreign  con- 
trol appeal's  when  that  control  is  exercised  by  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  nation.  They  become  associated  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  higher  form  of  life,  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  aits  by  which  wealth  is  increased  and  the  physical 
well-being  of  a  community  is  promoted.  They  become 
familiar  with  the  more  effective  modes  of  social  organiza- 
tion. They  learn  the  language  of  an  enlightened  people, 
and  through  it  they  are  brought  under  the  influences  that 
make  for  cultivation.  The  dependent  body  is  drawn  into 
the  current  of  the  superior  nation's  life,  and  is  carried 
along  by  the  momentum  of  its  progress.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  necessaiy  connection  between  political  independence 
and  personal  liberty.  Paraguay  threw  off  the  rule  of  Spain 
and  was  politically  independent  under  Dr.  Francia.  After 
the  death  of  Francia,  the  Paraguayans,  still  independent, 
fell  under  the  even  more  brutal  domination  of  Lopez.  To 
them  independence  brought  only  tyranny  and  disaster. 
Under  independence  the  nation  was  broken  under  the  heel 
of  an  absolute  ruler  and  led  into  wars  that  brought  it  to 
the  verge  of  extinction.  Independence  is  not  a  universal 
social  remedy,  nor  everj'where  a  sure  inti'oductiou  to  a 
higher  phase  of  political  life. 

The  dominant  political  ideal  of  the  societies  now  on  the 
lower  level  of  civilization  is  that  of  arbitrary  personal  rule. 
The  Javanese  accepted  the  decrees  of  their  native  princes 
as  if  they  were  the  inevitable  decrees  of  Fate.  The  subjects 
of  the  native  princes  of  India  have  practically  no  initiative, 
and  submit  without  (juestion  to  the  will  of  a  ruler  whose 
conduct  is  not  modified  by  any  organized  expression  of  a 
popular  desire.  The  brief  struggle  for  independence  in 
the  Philippines  was  not  a  movement  to  establish  the  liberty 
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of  the  people,  but  an  effort  to  set  up  the  rule  of  a  limited 
oligarchy.  Before  the  occupation  of  the  islands  by  the 
Americans  there  were  probably  not  forty  persons  in  the 
whole  population  who  desired  to  see  political  power  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Inde- 
pendence for  a  people  on  the  social  level  of  the  Javanese 
or  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  mean?; 
the  establishment,  immediately  or  ultimately,  of  some  form 
of  absolute  rule,  destined  to  manifest  the  qualities  of  a 
more  or  less  oppressive  tyranny.  In  spite  of  the  exactions 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  or  of  the  strong  rule  of 
the  English  in  India,  there  is  a  vastly  higher  grade  of 
popular  prosperity  and  personal  liberty  in  those  parts  of 
Java  or  of  India  where  the  people  are  directly  under  the 
Dutch  or  English  control  than  in  the  native  states  where 
the  immediate  government  of  the  people  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  princes.  This  is  not  a  far-reaching  argument, 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the 
rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  kindred  peoples  never  tends 
to  elevate  the  lower  races  brought  under  their  control. 

The  question  of  vital  impoi'tance  for  the  inhabitants  of 
dependencies  is  essentially  the  same  question  as  that  which 
is  important  for  the  members  of  the  dominant  nation  itself. 
The  popular  welfare  in  both  cases  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  national  government.  If  the  authority  of 
a  reckless  and  tyrannical  government  is  extended  over  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dependency  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
or  have  abundant  reasons  for  rejoicing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extension  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment's authority  over  a  rude  people  may  furnish  it  an 
impulse  and  guidance  toward  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
form  of  life  and  larger  liberty  for  the  individual  citizens. 
Even  a  nation  not  especially  noteworthy  for  political  wis- 
dom may,  in  the  position  of  a  superior,  materially  assist  a 
rude  people  to  take  important  steps  toward  civilization. 
The  political  wisdom  of  Spain  has  never  been  adequate  to 
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her  threat  opportunities,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines owe  to  Spain  their  nuvst  important  achievements  in 
social  pro^'ress.  Practically  all  the  (pialities  they  now  have 
distinvfuishin^'  them  from  the  non-Christian  barbarians  of 
the  East  Indian  archiin^lajio  have  been  acquired  under  the 
direction  of  their  European  superior. 

In  passing  under  American  control  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  fell  under  the  influences  of  a  new  form  of 
society  and  a  new  system  of  instruction.  The  cultivation 
of  a  rude  people  bejjun  by  the  Spaniards  is  continued  on 
more  practical  lines  by  the  I'nited  States,  and  no  jrood 
reason  has  hitherto  been  advanced  for  withdrawing  instruc- 
tion from  them  and  leaving  them  with  their  lessons  half 
learned,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  without  the 
stimulating  and  directing  influences  proceeding  from  union 
with  a  civilized  nation  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  would 
tend  to  revert  to  a  condition  not  greatly  unlike  their  ancient 
bai'barism.  No  people  is  so  conservative  as  the  barbarian. 
The  restraining  force  of  centuries  of  tradition  make  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  take  a  step  forward  without  a 
helping  hand. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  question  of  Javanese  independence,  or  Indian  indepen- 
dence, or  Philippine  independence  may  be  ignored  in  a 
practical  discussion,  or  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  academic 
debate.  Neither  the  past  nor  the  present  gives  any  indica- 
tion that  any  change  is  practicable  beyond  a  change  of 
superiors.  If  the  Dutch  should  ever  be  willing  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  their  East  Indian  administration,  other 
nations  would  be  found  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  it 
up.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  conclude 
that  they  are  too  arbitrary  or  cruel  in  their  dealings  with 
dependencies,  too  corrupt  or  incompetent  to  continue  a 
directing  hand  over  the  government  of  the  Philippines, 
candidates  for  the  suzerainty  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  permanent  control  of  certain  dependencies  appears 
thus  to  be  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  leading  Western 
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nations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  policy,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  history  of  colonies,  the  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  dependencies  has  been  mate- 
rially advanced  by  influences  that  have  come  to  them  in 
consequence  of  their  relation  to  a  superior  nation.  And 
the  result  on  the  superior  nation  has  been  scarcely  less 
advantageous.  It  has  tended  to  substitute  a  generous  view 
of  humanity  for  the  narrow  conceit  which  made  even  the 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity  regard  all  nations  beyond  their 
bordei's  as  barbarians.  Working  with  another  people  or 
membei's  of  another  race  for  the  advancement  of  public 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  all  members  of  society  tends 
to  establish  common  views  and  sentiments  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy. England's  character  and  standing  among  the 
nations  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  her  experience  out- 
side of  her  insular  boundaries.  The  wealth  that  has  come 
to  her  from  trade  with  her  dependencies  has  been  less 
important  than  other  results  of  her  political  association 
with  strange  peoples  and  her  cooperation  with  them  for 
the  promotion  of  a  higher  form  of  civilization.  And  it  may 
be  expected  that  conspicuous  responsibilities  for  dependen- 
cies will  tend  to  steady  the  political  mind  of  America.  The 
policy  of  holding  dependencies  is,  however,  not  new  for  the 
United  States,  although  its  continental  dependencies  have 
been  inhabited  by  men  having  part  in  the  inheritance  and 
cultivation  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This  policy  is  older 
than  the  Constitution.  The  government  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  had  originally  no  source  of  authority  but  the 
central  government  of  the  nation.  It  was  strictly  a  colonial 
government,  even  if  we  sometimes  balk  at  the  name.  The 
changes  effected  in  it  as  it  passed  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  stages  correspond  with  the  development  observed  as 
an  p]nglish  crown  colony  advances  from  its  original  position 
to  the  state  of  a  colony  -wdth  representative  institutions. 
Moreover,  the  status  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as  also 
that  of  the  subsequent  territories  under  the  Union,  was 
essentially  that  of  a  British  colony.    The  organic  law  of  the 
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British  colony  is  an  act  of  Parliament  as  the  orcranic  law 
of  an  American  territory'  is  an  act  of  Confrress.    The  inhab- 
itants of  the  American  territory  have,  however,  generally 
escaped  the  unpleasant  suggestions  that  might  have  been 
made  to  attach  to  their  position  as  colonists.     The  fact  of 
their  dependence  on  a  political  superior  outside  of  their  bor- 
dei-s  was  never  especially  emphasized,  and  even  the  political 
division  to  which  they  have  belonged  was  given  the  colorless 
designation  of  territory.    An  important  point  of  difference 
between  the  continental  Territory  as  it  has  hitherto  existed 
under  the  United  States  and  the  British  colony  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  status  of  the  Territory  has  been  regarded 
as  transitory:   that   the  territorial   organization  has  been 
regarded  as  the  first  step  toward  statehood.    As  long  as  we 
had  to  do  in  the  territories  with  societies  made  up  of  emi- 
grants from  the  States,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  out 
this  idea  practically.     But  when  a  colonial  territory  was 
annexed  that  was  largely  populated  by  members  of  an  alien 
race,  whose  antecedents  and  ideas,  traditions  and  customs, 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  colo- 
nial question  for  the  United  States  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the 
dependency  will  ultimately  grow  into  a  State.     It  is  not 
alone  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  determines  whether  or 
not  a  Territory  shall  be  transformed  into  a  State  and  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.    The  character  of  the  population  is  also 
considered.     New  ^Mexico,  with  a  population  of  195,000. 
remained  a   Territory,   while   Idaho,  with   161,000   inhab- 
itants,  Nevada,  with  42,000,  and  Wyoming,  with  92,000 
became  States.    The  determination  of  the  time  when  a  Ter- 
ritory, or  dependency,  shall  be  converted  into  a  State  is 
with  Congress.     If  Congrass  in  its  wisdom  finds  that  it  is 
not  ad\'isable  to  transform  a  Territory  into  a  State  after 
fifty  years,  there  appears  to  be  no  constitutional  power  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  government  to  override  it 
if  it  adheres  to  this  \iew  after  four  hundred  years.     The 
United  States  has  had  territorial  dependencies  throughout 
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the  whole  period  of  its  existence  under  the  Constitution. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  doing  great  violence  to  tradition 
or  to  the  Constitution  if  it  should  continue  to  hold  depend- 
encies throughout  the  future  periods  of  its  existence.  If 
this  should  happen,  made  advisable  by  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  our  institutions  would,  on  this  account, 
suffer  deterioration.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  so  held  would  be 
deprived  of  any  privileges  essential  to  their  well-being.  If, 
in  the  future,  the  discussion  on  this  subject  should  refer 
to  the  Filipinos,  evidence  will  probably  not  be  wanting  to 
show  that  in  their  relation  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  Filipino  people  will  enjoy  more  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  a  greater  degree  of  security  and  prosperity  than 
under  any  government  that  would  be  created  for  them  if 
they  were  politically  independent;  for  all  their  traditions, 
whether  from  the  days  of  their  tribal  barbarism  or  from 
the  days  of  Spanish  occupation,  are  traditions  of  absolute 
rule.  They  entertain  only  such  conceptions  of  political 
organization  and  administration  as  are  consistent  with  their 
antecedents.  Whatever  political  ideas  they  derive  from  the 
United  States  will  be  ideas  of  individual  liberty  and  of  a 
tolerant  government. 

America's  undertaking  in  the  control  of  dependencies, 
whether  within  the  limits  of  the  continental  territory  or 
elsewhere,  represents  or  emphasizes  the  administrative  pol- 
icy which  the  enlightened  nations  have  been  and  are  grad- 
ually approaching.  When  England,  France,  and  Portugal 
made  their  lirst  settlements  in  India,  they  had  no  plans 
for  changing  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled.  They  sought  to  trade  with  them  as  they  were. 
Gradually  it  has  become  clear  to  the  leading  nations  that 
highly  developed  peoples  are  both  better  producers  and  better 
purchasers  than  rude  nations  in  the  beginning  of  their  eco- 
nomic development.  California  is  of  more  advantage  to  the 
commercial  world  today  than  it  was  when  its  population 
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consisted  of  a  few  thousand  domesticated  Indians  and  their 
contented  masters,  and  its  wealth  was  measured  by  the 
lu'rds  that  roamed  over  its  hillsides  and  alonf;  its  fertile 
valleys.  The  dependency  of  frreat  natural  resources  mani- 
fests its  full  commercial  siirnificance  only  when  its  popula- 
tion has  developed  the  hiirher  as  well  as  the  lower  needs  of 
a  civilized  society.  Herein  is  a  justification  of  the  new 
colonial  administration.  To  undertake  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  a  dependency  peopled  with  semi-civilized  inhabitants, 
without  at  the  same  time  brintrin^'  about  that  social  differ- 
entiation characteristic  of  a  hi^di  f,'rade  of  society,  is  simply 
to  exploit  that  dependency,  for  without  the  forms  and  insti- 
tutions of  a  cultivated  society  accumulated  wealth  will  not 
be  largely  sought  and  cannot  be  maintained.  Sometimes  a 
differentiated  society  is  formed  in  a  dependency  by  intro- 
ducing members  of  the  dominant  nation  to  constitute  the 
higher  ranks.  These  members  then  assume  all  the  higher 
occupations,  while  the  natives  are  relegated  to  agricultural 
and  unskilled  employments.  This  is  essentially  the  state 
of  things  in  Java.  The  native  Javanese  constitute  only  a 
fragment  of  a  society.  The  positions  requiring  mechanical, 
clerical,  or  professional  skill  or  ability  are  held  by  Euro- 
peans or  their  descendants.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
attempt  made  to  draw  out  of  the  body  of  the  people  persons 
trained  to  fill  the  civil  offices  or  perform  any  of  the  higher 
functions  of  society.  If,  therefore,  the  European  element 
were  withdrawn,  there  would  remain  the  cultivators  of 
rice  and  the  other  limited  classes  of  unskilled  laborers,  but 
the  social  structure  would  collapse.  The  administrative 
policy  of  Java  is  a  survival  from  another  age.  It  draws  a 
hard  line  between  the  natives  and  the  Europeans,  and 
determines  the  position  of  persons  with  mixed  blood  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discriminate  unjustly  between  the  pure  Java- 
nese and  persons  having  a  .slight  trace  of  European  blood. 
It  appears  to  maintain  the  v-iew  that  the  white  race  should 
rule,  not  becau.se  it  can  lift  the  dependent  people  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life,  but  simply  because  it  is  the  white  race 
and  has  the  necessary-  power. 
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The  extreme  of  liberalism  in  dealing  with  colonies  of  an 
alien  race  in  the  tropics  is  represented  by  America's  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines.  Of  course,  England's  great 
dependencies  of  English  stock  are  practically  self-govern- 
ing commonwealths,  and  even  her  dependencies  within  the 
tropics  are  no  longer  dealt  with  in  the  ancient  manner.  But 
the  new  policy  of  colonial  administration,  involving  a 
people  of  another  race,  is  more  thoroughly  carried  out 
under  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

No  line  is  drawn  between  the  American  and  the  Asiatic. 
By  this  order  many  difficulties  are  destroyed  before  they 
are  born.  The  questions  which  arise  in  Java  concerning 
the  status  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  do  not  appear  in  the 
Philippines.  There  is  one  law  for  all  and  one  system  of 
tribunals,  before  which  every  offender,  regardless  of  his 
race  or  descent,  must  be  brought  for  trial.  Abundant 
means  for  popular  education  are  provided,  which  persons 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  are  free  to  use.  There  are  no 
forbidden  subjects.  There  is  no  attempt  to  uphold  the 
prestige  of  the  dominant  nation  by  limiting  the  field  of 
the  Filipino's  knowledge.  The  local  government  rests 
entirely  on  a  popular  basis.  Any  office  in  any  municipality 
may  be  held  by  any  resident  who  has  the  qualifications  of  a 
voter,  and  is  able  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  the  other  voters 
of  the  municipality.  The  governors  of  the  province  are 
elected  by  an  electoral  college  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  town  councils  within  the  province.  The  insular  legis- 
lation is  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  assembly  coop- 
erating with  the  governor  and  a  smaller  appointed  body 
acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  upper  house  and  executive 
coiuicil.  Internal  peace  and  order  are  maintained  by  a 
body  of  Filipinos  organized  and  trained  as  an  insular  con- 
stabulary. The  power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  archipelago  will 
not  be  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 

Under  these  conditions  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
enjoy    opportunities    for    their    intellectual    and    political 
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developiiiont  whit-h  were  uever  extended  to  them  Ijefore. 
The  essential  featnre  of  the  new  phase  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration is  that  it  sets  a  hitrher  estimate  on  the  dependent 
people  than  was  usual  when  Europeans  began  to  exercise 
political  authority  over  communities  composed  of  membei-s 
of  other  races.  It  recognizes  racial  differences,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  finds  in  the  less  developed  races  other  senti- 
ments than  fear  to  which  it  may  successfully  appeal.  Of 
the  old  system  of  controlling  dependencies  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch  in  Java  furnishes  an  illustration.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  the  new  system.  In  the  social  affairs  of  Java  nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  line  that  separates  the  Dutch 
from  the  Javanese.  The  extreme  humility  and  submissive- 
ness  of  the  Javanese  in  the  presence  of  their  political  supe- 
riors have  not  been  maintained  without  reason  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  or  without  design  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch. 
Even  today  the  representative  thought  of  the  Dueh  in  Java 
lays  stress  on  this  attitude  of  the  Javanese  as  indicating  the 
efficiency  of  the  Dutch  rule.  The  natives  have  been  made 
to  understand  that  intercourse  between  themselves  and  the 
Dutch  is  something  diit'erent  from  intercourse  among  the 
Dutch,  where  men  address  one  another  as  equals.  That 
this  idea  might  be  impressed  upon  them  the  Javanese  have 
not  been  encouraged  to  learn  the  Dutch  language  or  allowed 
to  use  it  in  addressing  the  Dutch  residents  of  the  islands, 
and  as  a  consec|uence  of  this  a  social  barrier  has  been 
erected  between  the  two  elements  of  the  population. 

Under  the  policy  established  in  the  Philippines  other 
sentiments  than  fear  are  made  use  of  in  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  peoples.  The  Filipino  has  a  strong 
desire  to  be  counted  in  with  the  members  of  the  dominant 
nation,  whether  Spaniards  or  Americans.  Nothing  affords 
this  ambition  a  more  immediate  gratification  than  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  language  of  the  nation  in  power. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  a  dependency  speak  the  same  tongue 
and  read  the  same  books  and  periodicals  as  their  political 
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superiors,  they  not  only  seem  to  themselves  to  belong  to 
the  controlling  class,  but,  in  fact,  by  these  means  they 
become  rapidly  assimilated  to  that  class. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  Filipinos  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  English  language  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  their  desire  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Americans. 
If  two  peoples,  or  parts  of  two  peoples,  are  politically 
united,  and  one  adopts  the  speech  of  the  other,  the  strong- 
est barrier  between  them  falls  away,  and  i-acial  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  all  spheres  of  activity  tends  to  dis- 
appear. 

In  view  of  the  political  assimilation  involved  in  the 
modern  plan  for  colonial  administration,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  on  social  assimilation. 
For  Anglo-Saxons  this  question  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  whether  their  rigid  race-respect, 
which  has  hitherto  held  them  aloof  from  strange  peoples, 
is  to  be  overthrown  in  the  pursuit  of  a  political  ideal.  The 
Anglo-Saxon's  instinct  has  kept  his  stock  free  from  the 
contamination  of  foreign  blood,  and  herein  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  strength.  By  this  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
the  gains  of  his  progress.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  their  colonization,  mingled  their  blood  with  the 
blood  of  the  less  developed  races,  and  their  descendants 
counted,  in  many  instances,  less  for  the  continuance  of 
Spanish  strength  than  for  the  upbuilding  of  Indian  nations. 
But  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  moved  upon  foreign  territory 
and  established  himself  among  rude  peoples,  his  increase 
has  always  counted  for  civilization.  In  his  early  colonial 
administration  of  branches  of  alien  races  he  assumed  not 
only  the  political  but  also  the  social  inferiority  of  the  aliens. 
Under  the  newer  plan  of  colonial  administration  the  two 
elements  of  the  population  cooperate  in  conducting  the  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  brought  into  a 
relation  to  the  dependent  people  different  from  that  which 
they  held  in  the  early  history  of  their  colonization. 
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The  experience  of  the  An<rlo-Saxon  and  kindred  peoples 
does  not  furnish  adequate  data  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  here  su^'frested.  Questions  concerning'  the 
social  relations  that  will  ultimately  exist  between  members 
of  dominant  Western  nations  and  the  inhabitants  of  alien 
dependencies  are  conspicuous  among  the  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  colonial  policy.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  instances  of  members  of  widely  different  races 
living  in  the  same  community  and  participating  in  a  com- 
mon government.  The  negroes  of  the  South  appear  des- 
tined to  abide  in  this  country  yet  many  generations,  and 
also  to  have  some  part  in  the  government.  The  English 
are  not  likely  soon  to  withdraw  from  India;  and  if  the 
Dutch  cease  to  rule  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  quite  probable 
that  a  nation  of  the  white  race  will  succeed  them.  The 
living  together  of  parts  of  different  races  is  evidently  one 
of  the  facts  that  must  be  accepted  for  the  future,  and  the 
coming  generations  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  elaborat- 
ing some  basis  of  coexistence  and  common  participation  in 
public  affairs.  The  only  alternative  is  the  relegation  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  races  to  a  position  of  social  and  political 
subjection,  and  this  is  less  probable  than  some  adjustment 
of  the  different  elements  to  one  another  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  common  interests  in  common. 

It  might  be  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that  this 
condition  of  things,  w^here  Anglo-Saxons  are  involved, 
necessitates  a  departure  from  that  people's  traditional 
policy  of  social  exclusiveness.  A  careful  observation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  under  present  conditions  there 
may  be  cooperation  in  government  as  well  as  in  business 
without  social  amalgamation.  It  was  once  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  cooperation  in  political  affairs  except 
among  persons  of  a  common  descent  or  a  common  religious 
faith.  But  recent  experience  has  given  us  a  new  view.  Men 
may  have  the  most  diverse  private  interests,  and  move 
along  separate  lines  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and 
yet  have  a  strong  common  interest  in  the  aft'aii-s  of  their 
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government.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
should  be  shaded  off  into  the  indigenous  inhabitants  by  a 
system  of  cross-breeding  in  order  that  social  peace  and 
political  liarraony  may  be  preserved.  There  is  mutual 
respect  between  races  of  pure  blood,  and  the  mestizo  is  sel- 
dom a  source  of  political  streng-th.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
the  peaceful  cooperation  of  two  races  is  more  difficult  under 
a  liberal  colonial  administration  than  where  the  members 
of  the  controlling  nation  exercise  an  uncompromising  domi- 
nation. The  more  liberal  administration  will  doubtless 
advance  the  well-being  of  all  concerned,  but  it  will  require 
for  its  successful  prosecution  the  exercise  of  qualities  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  only  imperfectly  cultivated.  If  the 
Dutch  policy  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  is  need  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  lay  great 
stress  on  conciliation  or  the  compromising  spirit.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  administer  the  present  than  the  earlier 
form  of  colonial  control,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  acquire 
the  wisdom  with  which  to  govern  under  freedom  than  the 
force  with  which  to  rule  arbitrarily. 

As  to  form  of  control,  our  race  appears  to  be  limited 
to  a  narrow  range.  The  colonial  governments  established 
by  Western  nations,  as  well  as  the  national  governments 
themselves,  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  force  of  a  political 
instinct,  and  are  in  large  measure  merely  reproductions 
of  an  original  type.  The  original  tribal  chief,  council,  and 
assembly  which  are  reproduced  in  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  in  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, reappear  in  the  governmental  forms  of  the  most 
important  modern  colonies.  Where  the  colonial  organization 
falls  short  of  this  elaborate  form,  the  limitation  appears  to 
be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  inhabitants  or  by  some 
external  physical  condition.  The  suggestion  that  we  should 
govern  as  dependencies  branches  of  an  alien  race  under  the 
forms  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  has  not 
great  practical  force;  for  wherever  we  govern,  we  are 
moved  to  govern  by  our  hereditary  rules.     We  know  only 
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imperfectly  the  governmental  forms  of  other  races,  and  we 
know  less  nhout  their  ideas  of  administration.  Our  p:ov- 
ernments.  to  illustrate,  are  based  on  the  idea  of  individual 
responsil)ility  to  established  authority,  and  we  should  prob- 
ably make  a  very  poor  display  in  attempting  to  apply,  for 
example,  a  scheme  of  control  under  which  a  clan  or  an  asso- 
ciation was  found  to  be  responsible  for  each  of  its  indi- 
vidual members. 

If  this  s:overnment,  or  any  other  enliiihtened  govern- 
ment assumes  to  exercise  authority  over  territory  occupied 
by  members  of  an  alien  race,  it  may  maintain  temporarily 
the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  adopted  society,  but  ulti- 
mately it  nuist  stand  for  its  own  laws  and  the  acceptance 
of  its  own  social  ideas.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  proceed 
practically  as  if  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  unde- 
veloped peoples  were  to  be  permanently  preser\'ed.  Their 
customs  and  institutions  are  often  their  shackles  which 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  run  the  course  of  progress. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  institution  of  caste  and  its  attend- 
ant customs  are  anything  but  a  hindrance  to  the  social 
progress  of  India.  The  spirit  of  many  of  the  institutions 
of  the  less  developed  races  is  the  spirit  of  domination  and 
bondage.  The  spirit  of  civilization  or  enlightenment  is 
liberty.  The  undeveloped  tribes  or  nations  may  be  polit- 
ically independent,  and  yet  in  bondage  to  their  traditions. 
If  America  has  any  mission  outside  of  her  continental  lira- 
its,  it  is  not  to  preserve  among  less  developed  peoples  such 
institutions  and  customs  as  make  for  bondage  and  social 
stagnation,  but  to  put  in  their  place  the  ideas  that  have 
made  for  freedom,  and  the  laws  by  which  this  nation  has 
been  enabled  to  preserve  its  freedom. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS.* 


Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 


The  great  significance  of  our  institutional  life  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  institution  we  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  pronoun  ive.  Human  sympathy,  human  cooperation, 
must  have  made  some  real  advance  toward  civilization 
before  such  a  word  could  have  been  framed.  And  all  of  the 
working  of  men  together  in  great  enterprises,  through  the 
centuries,  has  been  bringing  out  the  implications  of  such 
speech.  How  large  a  part  of  the  present  meaning  of  /  and 
me  grows  out  of  this  history  of  we  and  us,  it  would  be  hard 
to  estimate.  But  we  know  that  our  life  finds  the  most  of 
its  use  and  interest  in  human  relationships  which  have 
become  human  institutions. 

No  man  lives  his  life  in  one  institution  alone;  or,  if 
he  does,  he  lives  too  narrow  and  monotonous  a  life.  It 
is  because  we  are  in  play  with  different  institutions,  which 
play  in  their  turn  upon  us,  from  different  sides,  that  we 
become  more  free  even  while  our  obligations  increase.  But 
we  cannot  spread  our  effort  and  devotion  equally  over  many 
institutions.  Our  best  must  be  given  to  one  or  two  or  three, 
and  from  these  we  get  our  best.  It  is  in  the  family  that  we 
live  our  most  intimately  personal  life.  And  when  in  othc 
relations  we  find  that  which  touches  us  to  the  quick  and 
enlivens  our  affections  with  a  lasting  glow,  it  is  the  names 

*At  the  Annual  Memorial  Service  of  the  University  of  California, 
February  24,   1905. 
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father,  brothrr,  which  we  employ  to  give  our  sentiments  a 
fitting  utterance.  When  such  words  are  not  too  easily 
spoken  they  represent  ennobliniJ:  and  invitroi-atiiii:'  influ- 
ences in  our  lives. 

It  is  jLTood  to  have  entered  into  active  brotherliood  with 
many  men  who  are  bound  together  in  pursuit  of  worthy 
ends,  when  the  combination  is  so  lasting  and  so  bound  to 
other  life  by  ^^tal  associations  that  it  has  gained  for  itself 
a  kind  of  personal  existence.  It  is  good  to  know  that, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  we  are  more  and  better 
than  ourselves  in  being  part  of  some  goodly  company.  Even 
the  humors  and  whimsicalities  of  our  great  company  bind 
us  together.  There  are  many  to  laugh  with  us.  But,  most 
of  all,  it  is  the  great  personalities  of  our  institutions  who 
make  them  personal  to  us,  and  these  work  most  mightily 
upon  us  when  they  have  passed  from  sight  to  memory,  or 
even  from  memory  to  cherished  tradition,  shared  by  all. 
Their  mellow  distance  allures  us;  their  greatness  grows 
upon  us ;  their  ruling  power  in  our  lives  may  become  less 
obvious  and  insistent,  but  it  goes  deeper,  down,  down,  to 
where  our  being  is  knit  with  universal  being.  Because  of 
the  fathers,  brotherhood  becomes  of  worth  to  us.  We  are 
willing  to  die  for  our  society  because  of  those  who  lived 
greatly  and  died  greatly  for  that  society  long,  long  ago. 

If  it  be  the  media:'val  church,  we  are  of  one  body  with 

the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the  glorious  company  of  the 

apostles.    If  it  be  the  English  navy, 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

If  it  be  a  political  party,  one  recalls  Lincoln,  or  Jackson 
and  Jefferson,  or,  it  may  be.  lays  claim  to  them  all.  It  is 
our  joy  that  we  share  with  these  in  a  federal  life  that  is 
more  enduring  on  this  earth  than  the  lives  of  any  of  its 
members,  and  that  goes  on  gaining  new  life  from  the  death 
of  good  men  and  great.  We  cannot  be  cast  as  rubbish  to 
the  void.  Apart  from  any  thought  of  our  private  immor- 
tality, however  obscure  our  lives  may  be,  and  though  we 
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may  die  far  off  in  the  bush  and  alone,  there  is  in  us  still 
some  part  of  that  larger  being,  and  something  of  its  life 
is  given  when  we  yield  our  life. 

There  is  something  that  stays  and  steadies  us  in  thoughts 
like  these.  They  help  us  in  times  of  temptation,  they  com- 
fort us  in  sorrow.  Even  in  those  gray  days  when  we  find 
ourselves  saying,  in  modern  speech,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  preacher,  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all?"  and  ''Is 
an^-thing  worth  while?"  they  help  to  bring  us  home  again, 
with  some  sense  that  we  belong — somewhere,  to  some  sub- 
stantial existence,  to  some  fellowship  of  living  interest. 

It  would  not  at  all  suit  this  occasion  if  we  were  to  exag- 
gerate the  sentiments  which  move  us  to  such  a  celebration. 
But  there  is  no  great  danger  of  such  exaggeration.  In 
educational  institutions,  as  in  other  institutions,  the  sense 
of  an  abiding  brotherhood  is  one  of  the  most  inspiriting 
thoughts  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  here  again  brother- 
hood gets  much  of  its  significance  from  our  loyalty  to  the 
memory  of  the  fathers.  Although  we,  in  the  progress  of 
our  age,  may  think  we  have  passed  beyond  them  here  on 
earth,  even  as  they  have  passed  beyond  us  on  the  way  that 
is  hidden  from  sight,  they  are  fathers  to  us  still.  They 
are  our  leaders  in  the  unswerving  search  for  truth.  They 
are  our  masters  in  the  art  of  toiling  unselfishly,  of  living 
for  ideal  ends.  Our  jjetty  conceit  of  conquered  territories 
in  the  domain  of  knowledge  grows  modest  and  humble  in 
contemplation  of  their  faithfulness,  and  their  attainments 
in  those  earlier  ages  compel  our  wonder  and  our  reverence. 

This  institution  of  ours,  this  University  of  California, 
is  young — too  young  for  the  perspectives  presented  in  the 
history  of  many  universities,  American  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean. But  already  it  has  a  past  which  lends  warmth  and 
distinction  to  its  present  life.  A  university  begins  to  have 
a  history  as  soon  as  one  great  man  begins  to  teach  in  its 
classes.  It  has  hallowed  memories  as  soon  as  one  great 
teacher  has  closed  his  earthly  career  in  its  service  and 
passed  into  the  unseen.     It  has  traditions  and  has  entered 
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upon  its  full  institutional  life  as  soon  as  it  has  members 
who  know  the  jafreat  teacher  only  through  the  words  of 
others.  Already  our  university  is  rich  in  such  memories 
and  traditions.  If  he  were  the  only  one,  it  is  enouj^h  that 
Joseph  LeConte,  whose  birth  this  meeting:  commemorates, 
tauiiht  here  upward  of  thirty  years;  that  to  many  of  us  his 
voice,  his  j^'enial  ^n-eetinu',  his  scholar's  modesty,  his  little 
hesitation,  which  showed  so  much  the  more  the  happy  choice 
of  thought  and  word  when  the  utterance  was  complete — 
that  all  these  things  and  many  more  concerning  him  are 
treasured  memories;  and  that  already  to  the  most  of  the 
present  student  body  he  is  become  a  far-off  and  sacred 
tradition. 

Already  the  list  of  those  whose  memory  and  tradition 
enriches  the  atmosphere  of  this  University  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  bright  with  notable  achievement.  In  addi- 
tion to  Joseph  LeConte,  I  may  speak  of  two  who,  with  many 
more,  are  worthy  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance.  Martin 
Kellogg  built  his  life  into  the  foundations  of  the  University, 
into  the  fabric  of  the  State,  to  an  extent  that  may  not  be 
guessed,  because  of  that  fine  reserve  with  which  he  with- 
drew himself  whenever  possible  from  the  observation  of  the 
world.  His  integrity  of  spirit,  his  high  abilities,  held  to 
effective  service  by  unvarying  faithfulness,  his  serenity,  his 
loyalty  to  ideal  purposes,  his  poise  and  temperateness,  make 
him  indeed  one  of  the  foremost  saints  in  our  calendar.  Of 
Edward  Rowland  Sill  I  can  speak  only  as  of  a  tradition, 
not  as  of  a  memory.  But  we  see  so  many  lives  in  our  fellow- 
ship that  still  respond  to  ennobling  influences  which  he 
set  in  motion,  that  his  place  among  the  great  teachers  of  our 
University  history  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  His 
fame  in  the  world  of  lettei-s  has  grown  with  the  years ;  and 
so  much  of  his  pure  spirit  and  lofty  aims  as  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  verse  goes  on  teaching  men  through  the  .sweet, 
persuasive  measures  of  his  art. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  cannot  be  called 
by  name  in  this  brief  time,  but  who  uttered  their  true  word, 
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who  built  their  lives  into  our  history?  "What  shall  we  say 
of  those  younger  members  of  our  great  family,  who,  before 
their  student  days  were  over,  or  when  they  were  just  enter- 
ing upon  their  larger  life  in  the  world,  were  called  away 
and  are  no  longer  seen  ?  How  many  of  these  we  recall  as 
we  come  together  on  this  memorial  day !  Young  men,  so 
much  alive,  so  full  of  the  individual  actualities  that  made 
them  altogether  a  part  of  our  common  world,  yet  with  the 
touch  of  something  higher— it  is  in  all  of  those  about  us 
to-day,  but  we  do  not  see  it  clearly  till  they  are  gone — that 
subtle  sign  of  eternal  relationships  which  made  them  after 
a  few  days  seem  so  fully  and  naturally  a  part  of  our  other 
world !  Young  women,  sweet  and  womanly,  dear  to  this 
world,  to  whom  this  world  with  its  work  and  its  play  was 
dear,  who  now  brighten  to  our  eyes  that  other  world!  Our 
institutional  life  is  larger  that  they  have  had  their  part  in 
it;  but,  in  ways  that  are  hard  to  analyze  or  explain,  that 
life  is  immeasurably  more  enriched  by  remembrance  of 
their  dying.  Our  striving  for  success,  for  hard  achievement, 
for  mastery  of  hidden  knowledge,  oui'  absorption  in  imme- 
diate and  superficial  enthusiasms — these  are  humanized 
and  related  to  the  whole  of  our  experience  through  thoughts 
and  sympathies  called  forth  by  those  who  have  untimely 
died.  They  went  from  us  in  their  day  of  promise,  and 
before  their  days  of  achievement,  their  work  unfinished — 
indeed,  it  was  scarce  begun.  But  every  man  when  he  goes 
must  leave  unfinished  work  behind.  Every  career,  however 
long,  is  incomplete.  And  those  who  died  in  their  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  were  in  this  but  typical 
of  all  human  life.  Such  occasions  as  this  should  help  us 
to  give  to  our  institutional  brotherhood  something  of  that 
spirit  of  the  missionary  which  has  been  represented  by  an 
ox  standing  between  the  plow  and  the  altar,  and  ready  for 
either  one.  Or,  let  us  say  that  it  shall  help  us  to  share 
the  institutional  spirit  of  the  soldier,  who  takes  the  day's 
work  as  it  comes,  and  gives  second  place  to  any  thought  of 
a  rounded  and  finished  career.     It  is  for  the  life  of  the 
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Fniversity  as  well   as  for  the  military   life  that  there  is 
wisdom  ill  the  characterization  of  "The  Happy  Warrior": 

Who,— whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name,— 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause:  — 
This  is  the  happy  warrior;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
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LOWELL'S    CONCEPTION    OF   CITIZENSHIP.* 


Alexis  F.  Lange. 


In  following  Lowell's  career  one  is  struck  with  the 
diversity  of  his  gifts  and  achievements.  Like  the  favored 
servant  in  the  parable,  he  had  received  a  number  of  talents ; 
like  him,  he  proved  worthy  of  his  stewardship.  If  he  aban- 
doned the  study  of  law  and  decided  against  medicine  and 
business  as  life-pursuits,  it  was  not  from  forebodings  of 
failure.  Fortunate  in  his  choice  of  ancestry,  robust  phys- 
ically, strong  and  resourceful  mentally,  opulent  in  sympa- 
thies and  interests,  "fit  for  the  loftiest  or  the  lowliest  lot — 
at  home  alike  in  castle  or  in  cot, ' '  he  would  not  have  proved 
the  least  of  his  day  and  generation  even  though  untoward 
circumstances  had  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  Yankee 
adaptability  within  the  wide  range  of  his  special  powers. 
As  it  fell  out,  he  became  an  all-round  American  of  the 
highest  and  best  type.  He  belongs  to  us  teachers  by  virtue 
of  more  than  two  decades  of  faithful  and  vital  class-room 
service;  philologists  rightly  regard  him  as  one  of  their 
number  on  account  of  his  proficiency  and  scholarly  insight 
as  a  student  of  language  and  literature ;  he  was  a  critic,  and 
it  were  well  if  critics  would  sit  at  his  feet  to  learn  from  a 
master  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession;  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  knows  him  as  a  poet,  one  of 
of  those  poets  who,  in  the  words  of  his  own  Columbus, — 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Napa  County, 
October,  1903. 
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Utter  wisdom  from  the  centrul  deep, 
And  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity; 

and  the  informed,  thonpfhtful  American  citizen  knows  him 
as  one  who  acted  a  manly  patriot's  part  in  memorable  crises 
of  his  country's  history,  a  living:,  thinkin<r,  gliding  member 
of  the  body  politic  at  home,  a  nobly  efficient  representative 
of  his  native  land  abroad. 

No  less  striking  than  Lowell's  breadth  of  culture  and 
compass  of  successful  effort,  is  the  unity  of  his  life.  Varied 
and  longr-continued  as  the  expressions  of  that  life  werC;  each 
implies  the  rest  as  a  part  of  an  orgranic  whole.  His  work  as 
scholar,  as  critic,  as  univei-sity  teacher,  derived  richness 
and  depth  from  the  visions  of  the  poet;  when  the  poet 
spoke,  there  spoke  also,  from  first  to  last,  the  ardent  but 
sane  lover  of  his  kind  and  the  teacher  and  interpreter  of 
the  public  conscience.  Beneath  passing:  moods  and  such 
degrees  of  difference  as  ripening  involves,  each  word  and 
action  bears  the  stamp  of  his  whole  personality,  of  a  na- 
ture whose  spontaneity  was  controlled  by  the  same  mind 
looking  through  many  windows,  whose  trained  common 
sense  gave  consistence  and  vjdidity  to  judgment,  whose 
sympathies  with  the  weak  never  grew  cold,  and  whose 
inspiration  had  its  source  in  ethical  and  spiritual  insights 
and  ideals.  "I  believe  neither  in  heroes  nor  in  saints," 
says  W.  D.  Ilowells,  "But  I  believe  in  great  and  good  men, 
and  among  such  men  Lowell  was  tlie  richest  nature  I  have 
known."  Lowell's  richness  of  nature,  we  may  add,  has  the 
imity  that  results  when  knowledge,  experience,  talent,  dis- 
position, have  become  transmuted  and  developed  into  a  self- 
poised,  harmonious,  noble  character.  It  was  the  recognition 
of  this  wholeness  of  fine  American  manhood  that  brought 
special  honor  to  his  countiy  when  he  w-as  abroad  as  ambas- 
sador, for  he  could  go  nowhere  that  foreigners  who  met  him 
did  not  tliiuk  l)etter  of  a  country  that  could  produce  such 


men.* 


*Scudder,  Life  of  Lowell. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  get  on  a  footinir  of  intimacy  with 
such  a  man's  thought  and  to  feel  the  uplift  of  his  example. 
Winning-  one's  own  way  to  the  highlands  of  life  becomes 
easier.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  of  our  leaders  of  thought 
whose  paths  are  less  irksome.  What  Holmes  said  of  him 
as  a  friend  applies  to  him  as  a  writer : — 

Of  keenest  wit,  of  judgment  crystal  clear, 
Easy  of  converse,  courteous,  debonair. 

Belonging  to  the  class  of  men, whom  Prof.  James  calls  the 
"once-born,"  he  does  not  render  interpretation  difficult 
by  a  record  of  upheavals ;  putting  his  whole  being  without 
fear  or  insincerity  into  all  he  wrote  and  did,  poems,  letters, 
essays,  public  life,  all  tell  the  same  story.  Not  that  he  clung 
obstinately  to  particular  opinions.  Intellectual  rigidity 
was  as  foreign  to  him  as  political  partizanship,  or  false 
pride  in  consistency.  His  practice  was  on  the  contrary  in 
accord  with  his  maxim :  'if  one  has  made  a  fool  of  himself 
once,  there  is  no  need  of  persevering  in  remaining  one. ' 
But  his  angle  of  vision  and  the  basis  of  judgment,  which, 
as  has  already  been  said,  was  ethical  and  spiritual,  appears 
unchanged  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  here  that  we  come 
face  to  face  with  a  difficult}'  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
special  purpose  that  has  brought  us  together.  Prophets  and 
poets  deliver  their  message,  and  the  greater  ones  live  their 
message ;  but  to  formulate  it  into  a  creed  or  erect  upon  it  a 
system  of  thought — this  they  leave  to  othere.  So  with 
Lowell.  Most  of  his  utterances,  whether  in  verse  or  prose, 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  lived  not  merely  in  Elmwood,  but 
in  the  United  States  as  well ;  his  life  shows  how  strongly 
he  felt  himself  to  be  a  citizen;  both  words  and  actions  dis- 
close strong  convictions  as  to  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  but, 
as  he  says  himself,  he  was  "contemptuously  indifferent 
about  arguing  matters  that  had  once  become  convictions." 
And  so  we  need  not  look  to  him  for  any  text-book  exposition, 
any  systematic  treatise.  It  is  enough  if  by  our  own  effort 
we  collect  scattered  utterances,  and  can  perceive  in  them 
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the  same   vital   rohoreiu-e   tliat    marks   Lowell's   iiinei-  and 
outer  life  in  other  respects. 

In  theory,  at  least,  it  has  become  an  axiom  with  us 
teachers  that  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils,  and 
that  education  has  for  its  farthest  g:oal  the  making  of  men 
and  women  of  the  best  possible  type,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  social  beings.  INFost  of  us.  perhaps,  will  be  williu"' 
to  add,  that  those  men  and  women  represent  the  best  type 
who  most  efficiently  live  the  truth  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Now  this  view  is  the 
pivotal  one  in  Lowell's  political  thoug;ht.  "Before  man 
made  us  citizens,  grreat  Nature  made  us  men."  "There  is 
one  institution  to  which  we  owe  our  first  alle«riance,  one 
that  is  more  sacred  and  venerable  than  any  other, — the  soul 
and  conscience  of  man."*  Hence  the  state  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  the  end  itself.  The  true  object  of  political  organi- 
zation is  "to  create  enlightened,  powerful,  advancing  com- 
munities of  men."t  But  this  object  cannot  be  realized  with- 
out freedom,  without  personal  autonomy,  in  which  all  have 
an  equal  share.  The  free  and  equal  self-development  of  all 
its  citizens  is  the  treasure  the  state  has  in  its  keeping.  "The 
principle  of  liberty  and  humanity  cannot,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  nature,  be  sectional  any  more  than  light  and  heat,  "t 
Hence  no  compromise  with  human  slaverj'' !  The  snake 
must  not  merely  be  scotched  but  killed.  Nor  must  the  past 
be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  present.  No  slavery,  Lowell 
insists  with  impassioned  earnestness  in  the  Present  Crisis, 
is  more  harmful  than  that  of  present  generations  to  the 
in.stitutions  of  bygone  days.  Room  must  be  made  for  the 
individuals  now  living  that  they  may  act  according  to  their 
progressing  insight,  and  achieve  character  in  freedom.  With 
dwarfing  and  stunting  institutions  must  be  abolished  dwarf- 
ing and  stunting  creeds.  Fierce  is  Lowell's  denunciation 
of  the  older  aristocratic  attitude: — 


•Am.  Tract  Society,  1858. 
+Elottion  in  November,  1860. 
tibid. 
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God  has  plans  man  must  not  spoil, 
Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil. 
Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil, 

We  are  told:  — 
Devil's  theories  are  these, 
Stifling  hope  and  love  and  peace, 
Framed  your  hideous  lusts  to  please, 

Hunger  and  Cold. 

It  follows  that  something  is  grievously  amiss  in  a  state 
which  subordinates,  or  permits  an  industrial  system  to 
subordinate,  the  individual  to  its  material  interests,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  restricts  or  takes  away  the  higher 
possibilities  of  manhood  and  makes  its  citizens  mere  instru- 
ments for  the  production  of  national  wealth. 

Nay,  what  though 
The  yellow  blood  of  trade  meanwhile  should  pour 

Along  its  arteries  a  shrunken  flow, 
And  the  idle  canvas  droop  along  the  shore? 
These  do  not  make  a  state. 
Nor  keep  it  great; 
I  think  God  made 
The  earth  for  man,  not  trade; 
And  when  each  humblest  human  creature 

Can  stand,  no  more  suspicious  or  afraid. 
Erect  and  kingly  in  his  right  of  nature. 

To  heaven  and  earth  knit  by  harmonious  ties, 

*     *     *     There  I  behold  a  Nation, 

I  see  her  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Burns  through  the  craftsman's  grimy  countenance 

In  the  new  energy  divine 
Of  Toil's  enfranchised  glance.* 

Lowell  had  too  much  common  sense  not  to  know  that 
character  and  hence  success  depend  largely  on  individual 
effort.  But  he  knew  also  the  other  half  of  this  truth  as 
embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule. 

If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed, 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 


*Ode  to  France.     1848. 
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NO!   true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free.* 

The  j\Ian  with  the  Hoe,  Lowell  would  a^ree  with  Mr. 
Markhanu  is  what  he  is,  lar<rely  because  state  and  church 
have  proved  remiss  in  the  managrement  of  their  high  trust. 

In  the  parable  written  in  1848,t  Lowell  represents 
Christ  as  returning:  to  earth.  lie  is  welcomed  with  pomp 
and  pride  by  the  high  representatives  of  so-called  Christian 
civilization.  But  the  Son  of  IMan  bows  down  His  head.  He 
sees  the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  gorgeous  temples;  He  hears 
the  bitter  groans  that  issue  from  beneath  their  foundations, 
and  He  says : 

Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
That  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poorf 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin, 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "Lo,  here,"  said  He, 
'  *  The  images  ye  have  made  of  me. ' ' 

Forms  of  government  being  but  means  to  one  end, 
namely,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  many — the  sum  of 
individual  citizens — no  one  form  is  necessarily  the  best. 
"All  (i.e.,  forms  of  government)  have  their  vii-tues,  all 
their  defects,  and  all  have  illustrated  one  period  or  another 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  with  signal  services  to  humanity 
and  culture."!     And  everj'  form  of  government  is  subject 


•Stanzas  on  Freedom.     1843. 
tThe  Search.     1848. 
^Democracy.     1884. 
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to  human  improvement  by  the  practical  application  of 
Christianity  to  life.  "Democracy  is  in  itself  no  more  sacred 
than  Monarchy,"  says  Lowell  in  a  letter  to  Joel  Benton, 
in  1876 ;  "  it  is  man  who  is  sacred. ' '  Nor  can  its  superiority 
be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  inherent  rights  of  equality,  as 
frequently  understood.  "Equality  cannot  be  conferred  on 
any  man,  be  he  white  or  black.  If  he  be  capable  of  it,  his 
title  is  from  God,  and  not  from  us."*  "But,"  he  says  in 
the  same  essay,  "it  certainly  does  mean  the  making  of  one's 
manhood  as  good  as  another's,  and  the  giving  to  every 
human  being  the  right  of  unlimited  free  trade  in  all  his 
faculties  and  acquirements."  "The  one  great  strength  of 
democracy,  is  that  it  opens  all  the  highways  of  power  and 
station  to  the  better  man,  that  it  gives  every  man  the  chance 
of  rising  to  his  natural  level. '  'f 

In  this  sense  Lowell  was  a  born  democrat,  and  an  ardent 
adherent  of  the  political  faith  in  which  our  nation  is  built. 
He  knew,  as  everyone  who  thinks  does,  that  Democracy  is 
only  an  experiment;  he  was  aware  of  the  dangers  involved; 
but  his  heart  and  his  brain  were  in  the  experiment,  "with 
a  confidence  born  of  trust  in  the  divine  purpose  and  of 
belief  in  man."  "The  more  I  learn,"  he  wrote  to  Norton 
in  1869,  .  .  .  "The  more  my  confidence  in  the  gen- 
eral common  sense  and  honest  intention  of  mankind  in- 
creases. .  .  .  the  signs  of  the  times  cease  to  alarm 
me,  and  seem  as  natural  as  to  a  mother  the  teething  of  her 
seventh  baby.  I  take  great  comfort  in  God.  I  think  He  is 
considerably  amused  by  us  sometimes,  but  that  He  likes  us 
on  the  whole,  and  would  not  let  us  get  at  the  match-box 
so  carelessly  as  lie  does,  unless  He  knew  that  the  frame  of 
His  Universe  is  fire-proof." 

Democracy  is  an  experiment,  carried  on  l)y  human 
beings;  it  is  not  a  political  cure-all.  Its  substance  is  the 
common  thinking,  feeling,  willing  of  citizens.  The  first 
condition   for   its   success  is  the   rise   and  progress  of   a 

*Eeconstruction. 
tEebellion,     1864. 
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national  spirit.  The  iniaire  that  occurs  most  frequently  to 
liOwell  when  thinkinir  about  the  nation  is  that  of  a  livin<r 
ortranisnu  whase  members  are  livint;  human  beintrs,  each 
contributiuir  to  the  life  of  the  whole,  each  sharinsr,  in  vary- 
ina:  degrees,  the  impulses,  sympathies,  ideas,  aspirations, 
and  acts  of  will,  conunou  to  the  rest.  Hence  Lowell  re- 
joiced over  the  inventions  and  multiplications  of  means  of 
communication.  Speaking,  in  1865,  of  the  effect  of  the 
dispei-sion  of  news  and  the  univei-sal  interest  in  it,  he  says : 
•'It  is  no  trifling  matter  that  3,000,000  of  men  should  be 
thinking  the  same  thought  and  feeling  the  same  pang  at  a 
single  moment  of  time,  and  that  these  vast  parallels  of 
latitude  should  become  a  neighborhood  more  intimate  than 
many  a  country  %nllage.     .      .  Every  man  feels  him- 

self a  part,  sensitive  and  sj-mpathetic,  of  this  vast  organism, 
a  partner  in  its  life  or  death."*  But  it  was  the  Civil  "War 
especially  that  made  our  democracy  a  nation.  "Our  mate- 
rial prosperity  for  nearly  half  a  century,"  Lowell  wrote  in 
1861,  "has  been  so  unparalleled  that  the  minds  of  men  have 
become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  matters  of  personal 
concern.  .  .  .  there  has  been  no  crisis  to  force  upon 
us  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  sys- 
tem and  make  us  feel  that  patriotism  is  anything  more  than 
a  pleasant  sentiment."!  The  Civil  War  changed  this  state 
of  atfairs.  *'The  Revolutionary  "War,"  he  says  in  another 
essay,  ' '  gave  us  independence :  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter 
gave  us  nationality."!  Scudder  is  quite  right  when  he 
says:  "The  one  note  in  the  discord  of  the  war  heard  more 
and  more  clearly  by  Lowell  was  that  of  triumph  for  demoe- 
!-aey  as  incarnate  in  his  country'.  Xo  one  can  read  his  writ- 
ings from  this  time  forward  without  observing  how  deep  a 
passion  this  love  of  his  countrj^  was.  In  earlier  life  he  had 
a  passion  for  Freedom,  and  the  Freedom  which  was  to  him 
as  the  Lady  to  her  Knight,  was  verj'  comprehensive  and 

*  Scotch  the  Snake. 
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took  many  forms.  Now  .  .  .  there  was  a  steady  con- 
centration of  passion  upon  that  incorporation  of  freedom 
in  the  fair  land  which  seemed  to  his  imagination  to  have 
gotten  her  soul,  and  to  be  no  longer  merely  earth's  biggest 
country,  but  to  have  "risen  up  earth's  greatest  nation." 
"What  was  before  a  mighty  population  is  grown  a  great 
country,  united  in  one  hope,  inspired  by  one  thought,  and 
welded  into  one  power."* 

Moreover,  the  new  spirit  had  found  a  concrete  embodi- 
ment in  the  "new  American,"  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lowell's 
political  idealism  had  become  actuality  in  the  life  and  death 
of  this  wonderful  product  of  the  American  soil.  This  one 
great  exemplar  presaged  for  him  the  development  of  a  race 
of  freemen  and  free  men.  The  war  of  the  revolution  pro- 
duced sovereigns;  the  new  democracy  incarnate  in  Lincoln 
proved  that  these  sovereigns  could  become  fit  to  rule.  And 
so  the  sorrows  and  the  griefs  of  the  Civil  War  were  chast- 
ened and  merged  into  a  grave  exaltation  and  lofty  loyalty.f 

Bow  down,  dear  Laud,  for  thou  hast  found  release! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  his  ways. 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace! 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 
What  are  our  lives  to  save  thee? 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare!  + 

Lowell's  mind  was  not  of  the  kind  to  substitute  vagiie 
abstractions  for  full-bodied  fact.  In  speaking  of  the  nation 
and  national  spirit,  he  never  forgot  that  a  nation  consists 
of  individual  men  and  women,  that  national  spirit  is  in  its 
essence  the  feeling  of  brotherliness  all  have  for  one  and 
one  for  all,  and  that  patriotic  loyalty  is  only  an  enlarged 


*The  Eebellion. 
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political  way  of  loving  one's  neiprhbor  as  oneself.  He  real- 
ized. t<x>.  that  national  consciousness  has  its  base  in  local 
pride  and  affection,  lie  was  far  from  blaniinp:  the  Vir- 
jrinian  or  South  Carolinian  for  their  pa.ssionato  loyalty  to 
their  native  states.  His  own  love  for  New  Enjzland,  and 
especially  Ma.ssachusetts,  was  no  less  intense.  But  their 
trajj^ic  fate  was  to  subordinate  their  national  consciousness 
to  sectionalism.  Charity  begins  at  home;  love  begins  at 
home.  Most  of  us  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  exemplify 
our  patriotism,  our  national  spirit  and  loyalty  better  than 
by  contributing  all  we  can  to  the  progress,  material,  mental, 
moral,  of  the  small  social  group  to  which  we  happen  to 
belong.  Our  state,  our  country,  our  village,  our  neighboi-s, 
our  own  particular  daily  tasks, — it  is  here  most  of  us  can 
best  show  our  national  spirit,  under  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  thought  that  patriotism  is  local  public 
spirit  stripped  of  petty,  narrow  provincialism,  and  enlarged 
to  include  not  merely  the  North,  or  the  South,  or  the  East, 
or  the  West,  but  the  one  mighty  whole,  one  indivisible 
country  and  the  interests  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

Patriotism,  in  Lowell's  profound  conception,  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  matter  of  Fourth  of  July  racket  and  rocket,  nor 
of  intermittent  fits  of  emotion,  nor  of  anything  separate 
from  the  daily  life  and  pursuits  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  individual  life  lacks  a  deeper  meaning,  it 
remains  undeveloped,  undersized,  if  "its  throb  does  not 
beat  time  to  a  common  impulse  and  catch  its  motion  from 
the  general  heai-t."  The  principle,  all  for  each  and  each 
for  all,  is  a  neces.sary  element  in  the  blood  and  bone  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  of  good  citizenship,  which  is  character 
on  its  social  side.  Only  he  who  realizes  that  attending  well 
to  one's  own  business  implies  attending  well  to  the  affaii-s 
of  neighborhood  and  nation  deserves  to  be  called  a  good 
citizen :  only  he  can  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  human 
individual.  As  President  Roosevelt  never  wearies  of  repeat- 
ing : — "In  the  long  run,  we  all  of  us  tend  to  go  up  or  down 
together. ' ' 
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Here  lies  the  fundamental  duty  of  good  citizenship.  It 
consists  in  habitually  including  public  spirit,  loyalty  to  the 
common  weal,  willingness  to  combine  for  a  common  end, 
even  at  the  cost  of  personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifices, 
among  the  motives  and  methods  of  everyday  existence 
among  our  fellow  citizens.  In  other  words,  it  consists  in 
the  cultivation  of  patriotism  as  a  habit  of  thought  and 
action. 

Of  thought  and  action.  Action  without  thought  means 
bungling.  Good  citizenship  and  ignorance  are  incompat- 
ible. "This  theory,"  Lowell  writes  in  a  letter  to  E.  L. 
Godkin,  1869,  "of  settling  things  by  what  anybody  may 
choose  to  consider  'humanity,'  instead  of  trying  to  find  out 
how  they  may  be  settled  by  knowledge,  is  a  fallacy  too  com- 
mon in  this  countiy.  When  one  recollects  that  the  Scyth- 
ians used  to  eat  their  grandfathers  out  of  humanity,  one 
gets  a  little  shy  of  trusting  himself  to  it  altogether. 

.  We  have  an  instinct  to  prefer  the  good,— and  in  exact 
proportion  to  culture  we  know  better  what  is  good,  and 
prefer  it  more  habitually."  "In  a  democracy,"  Lowell 
says  in  The  Election  in  November,  "it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  think.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  at  least,  to  give 
democracy  any  standing  ground  for  an  argument  with  des- 
potism or  oligarchy,  a  majority  of  the  men  composing  it 
should  be  statesmen  and  thinkers."  "For  artificial  evils, 
for  evils  that  spring  from  want  of  thought,  thought  must 
find  a  remedy."*  The  same  idea  was  doubtless  in  the 
background  of  his  mind  when  at  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard,  1886,  he  said: — "The  principal 
business  of  the  college  is  to  set  free,  to  supple,  and  to  train 
the  faculties  in  such  wise  as  shall  make  them  most  effective 
for  whatever  task  life  may  afterward  set  them,  for  the 
duties  of  life  rather  than  for  its  business,  and  to  open  win- 
dows on  every  side  of  the  mind  where  thickness  of  wall  does 
not  prevent  it."  We  shall  not  be  reading  anything  foreign 
to  Lowell 's  thought  into  such  utterances  if  we  say : — it  is 

*Democracy. 
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the  duty  of  every  American  citizen,  man  or  woman,  to 
become  familiar  with  our  country's  histt)ry  and  its  mechan- 
ism of  orovernment;  to  brinp:  intelligence  to  Ix^ai-  on  the 
problems  of  our  local  and  national  house-keepinii';  and  to 
see  to  it  that  efficient  schools  are  maintained,  schools  of 
the  most  advanced  type  no  less  than  those  of  elementary 
irrades,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack  anywhere  in  this 
land,  of  citizens  who  can  think  and  can  think  straijcrht,  no 
lack  of  experts  for  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative 
trusts.  It  becomes  the  further  duty  of  every  citizen  to  insist 
that  only  the  most  competent  shall  have  charjje  of  these 
trusts  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  removal  for  frivolous 
reasons.  We  are  fortunately  rapidly  out'Trowini":  the  abso- 
lutely un-American  and  unpatriotic  notion  that  rotation 
in  office  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy.  The  insi<rht  of  the 
nation  has  progressed  beyond  the  point  where  the  traitorous 
doctrine, — to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  could  be  squared 
with  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Where  it  is  still 
held,  it  is  held  either  by  those  unable  to  think,  or  by  those 
who  engage  in  politics  for  revenue  only,  those  to  whom  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
means  a  government,  as  Lowell  puts  it,  "for  the  benefit  of 
knaves  at  the  cost  of  fools." 

But  knowledge  and  practical  efficiency  are  not  the  only 
things  for  the  citizen  to  acquire  and  to  demand. 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru  from  sea  to  sea, 
Believe  an '  understand,  John, 

The  wuth  of  bein '   free. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess, 

God's  price  is  high,"  sez  he; 
But  nothin'  else  than  what  He  sells 

Wears  long,  an '  thet  J.  B. 
May  larn,  like  you  an  '  me.* 

"It  is  honor,  justice,  culture,  that  make  liberty  invaluable, 
else  worse  than  worthless  if  it  means  onlv  freedom  to  be 


*Biglow  Papers,  first  series. 
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base  and  brutal"*  All  true  freedom  is  gone  where  self- 
government  does  not  stand  for  government  of  self,  for 
conscience-governed  character.  "It  is  quite  true,"  Lowell 
writes  in  1860,  "that  there  is  a  large  class  of  reasoners 
who  would  weigh  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
balance  of  trade :  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  wise  political  economy  which  makes  cotton  by 
unmaking  men,  or  a  far-seeing  statesmanship  which  looks 
upon  an  immediate  money-profit  as  a  safe  equivalent  for  a 
beggared  public  sentiment."!  There  is  a  higher  law  for 
the  individual  and  the  nation  than  self-interest  and 
cupidity. 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing; 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing.^ 

Hence  the  maxini'  "my  country,  right  or  wrong,"  as  fre- 
quently understood,  was  to  Lowell  not  a  patriotic  maxim 
at  all,  but  the  appeal  of  the  demagogue  to  that  contemptible 
travesty  of  patriotism  known  as  jingoism. §  True  patriot- 
ism not  infrequently  demands  of  a  citizen  to  stand  up  with 
a  minority  to  be  reviled  as  a  traitor.  The  same  high  ethical 
standard  rightly  determined  Lowell's  relation  to  political 
parties.  "I  am  and  have  been  in  sympathy,"  he  said  in  a 
speech  at  a  Republican  caucus  in  Cambridge,  "with  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  I  understand  them, 
but  it  has  no  sacredness  for  me  when  it  degenerates  into  a 
contrivance  for  putting  unfit  men  or  tainted  men  into  office 
and  for  making  'honorable'  by  courtesy  who  are  not  so  by 
character.  When  a  party  becomes  an  organization  to  serve 
its  own  private  ends,  when  it  becomes  a  mere  means  of  live- 
lihood or  distinction  on  easier  terms  than  God  for  our  good 
has  prescribed,  it  has  become  noxious  instead  of  useful.  "|| 

^Letter  to  J.  Benton.     1876. 

tElection  in  November. 

iOn  the  question  of  an  international  copyright  law.     1886. 
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But  what  is  one  to  do  under  such  circumstances?  Low- 
ell's answer  is, — to  fi^ht.  Whether  to  do  so  within  the 
party  or  outside  of  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  principle 
as  of  policy,  and  true  policy,  Lowell's  common  sense  made 
him  see  clearly  enoutrh,  is  "gradual  in  its  advances;  it  is 
conditional  and  not  absolute."  It  deals  with  facts  and  will 
aim  at  the  best  attainable  rather  than  assist  in  makinjjr  the 
worst  triumph  because  the  absolutely  best  cannot  be  had. 
The  worst  one  can  do  as  a  citizen  is  to  do  nothing.  "Peace 
is  an  excellent  thing,  but  principle  and  pluck  are  better; 
and  the  man  who  sacrifices  them  to  gain  it  finds  at  last  that 
he  has  crouched  under  the  Claudian  yoke  to  purchase  only 
a  contemptuous  toleration  that  leaves  him  at  war  with  his 
own  self-respect  and  the  in\incible  forces  of  his  higher 
nature."* 

God  give  us  peace! — not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep. 
But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit.t 

Lowell  says  of  himself,  "If  Nature  had  made  me  as 
strong  in  the  driving  as  in  the  conceptive  faculties,  I  should 
have  done  more  and  better.  "|  May  be  so.  But  there  is 
no  indication  anyAvhere  in  his  Av-ritings  or  his  life  of  weak 
acquiesence  or  apathetic  indifference.  "The  longer  I  live," 
he  wrote  to  Thomas  Hughes  in  1873.  "the  less  I  wonder  that 
men  make  much  of  soldiers.  The  Romans  were  right  when 
they  lumped  together  manhood,  courage,  and  virtue  in  the 
single  word  virtus/'  Lowell's  sword  was  the  pen:  his  bat- 
tlefield politics  in  the  widest  sense:  to  it  he  brought  from 
first  to  last  this  Roman  virtus,  ennobled  by  the  moral  iron 
of  Puritanism,  and  made  effective  by  brilliancy  of  intellec- 
tual power,  controlled  by  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
political  sagacity.  And  not  the  lea.st  characteristic  and 
helpful  element  in  his  militant  patriotism  is  his  faith  in 
ultimate  victorv'.  Back  of  the  satire  intended  to  sting  his 
fellow-citizens  into  a  perception  of  the  meaner  side  of  poli- 

•Ainerifan  Tract  Society. 
tWashers  of  the  Shroud.     1861. 
^Letter  to  Mrs.  Herrick. 
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tics,  lay  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  conscience  to  which 
appeal  might  be  made;  back  of  his  unfailing  denunciation 
of  shams  and  cowardly  truckling  to  the  baser  tendencies 
of  private  and  public  life,  lay  a  supreme  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  overcome  them.  Accordingly  he  believed  in 
organized  effort  toward  that  end.  "What  we  want  is  an 
active  class  who  wdll  insist  in  season  and  out  of  season  that 
we  shall  have  a  country  .  .  .  whose  very  name  shall 
not  only,  as  now  it  does,  stir  us  as  wath  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  but  shall  call  out  all  that  is  best  within  us,  by 
offering  us  the  radiant  image  of  something  better  and 
nobler  and  more  enduring  than  we,  of  something  that  shall 
fulfill  our  own  thwarted  aspiration,  when  we  are  but  a 
handful  of  forgotten  dust  in  the  soil  trodden  by  a  race 
whom  we  shall  have  helped  to  make  more  worthy  of  their 
inheritance  than  we  ourselves  had  the  power,  I  might 
almost  say  the  means,  to  be. '  '* 

Lowell  w^as  not  the  kind  of  man  to  appeal  directly  to 
large  masses  of  men;  yet  his  influence  has  been  great,  far 
beyond  his  day,  through  those  whom  he  helped  and  still 
helps  to  discern  and  incarnate  the  permanent  principles  of 
civic  conduct.  If  much  of  what  I  have  given  an  account 
seems  axiomatic,  Lowell  has  had  his  share  in  making  the 
axiom  familiar.  If  we  lay  less  stress  now  on  the  rights 
than  on  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  citizenship,  we  do 
so  partly  because  he  did  his  best  to  promote  the  conviction 
that  "our  healing  is  not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirlwind, 
it  is  not  in  monarchies,  or  aristocracies,  or  democracies,  but 
will  be  revealed  by  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart. '  'f  If  we  have  Jeromes  and  Roose- 
velts  now  in  high  places  of  trust,  and  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  seeing  their  tribe  increase,  it  is  largely  because 
public  opinion  has  been  led  to  higher  ground  by  the  enlight- 
ened patriotism  of  such  men  as  James  Russell  Lowell. 


•Independent  in  Politics.     1888. 
fDeraocracy. 
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The  movement  of  action  represented  by  the  fathers  of 
our  republic  made  every  citizen  a  ruler;  the  movement  of 
thouirht,  in  which  Lowell  was  one  of  the  sturdiest  leaders, 
aims  at  makinfj  these  rulere  fit  to  rule.  The  one  movement 
supplements  the  other;  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other. 
The  only  way  to  retain  external  liberty  and  to  g:ain  and 
hold  internal  freedom  is  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  good  citizenship  pointed  out  and  lived  by  Lowell.  Lib- 
erty will  depart  unless  the  individual  members  of  the  nation 
irrow  steadily  in  knowledge  and  practical  efficiency,  and 
through  energetic  cooperative  action  mold  their  own  char- 
acters and  shape  their  common  public  interests  in  accord- 
ance with  reason  and  justice  to  all. 
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EFFECTIVE  LIVING.* 


Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 


Members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  colleges  of 
the  University  of  California :  You  have  come  to  this  day 
by  many  paths.  Hundreds  of  different  teachers  have  taught 
you.  You  have  followed  various  courses  of  study,  variously 
framed  out  of  the  most  various  subjects  of  human  querying 
and  research.  The  educational  theories  according  to  which 
these  different  courses  are  guaranteed  to  different  minds  run 
the  whole  gamut  from  the  baldest  practical  to  the  vaguest 
ideal,  and  claim  every  goal  from  the  winning  of  bread  to  the 
saving-  of  souls.  You  will  be  labeled  today  with  various 
alphabetic  combinations  and  A\nll  address  yourselves  forth- 
with to  still  more  various  pursuits.  But  with  all  the  vari- 
ety, one  thing  is  common  to  you  all.  You  are  all  human 
beings  with  one  life  apiece  to  use. 

As  my  time  is  brief,  and  especially  as  this  common  factor 
counts  for  infinitely  more  than  all  the  factors  of  differen- 
tiation put  together,  I  shall  use  this  supreme  moment  to 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  common  factor :  one  life  apiece. 

You  have  one  life  to  use;  how  can  you  make  it  count 
for  the  most  and  best  ?  That  is  the  question  which  must 
be  with  you  today ;  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  time  it  were  I 
cannot  provide  an  answer  in  the  form  of  a  standard  recipe. 
If  I  could,  it  would  be  of  no  use.     Every  man  must  make 

*The  President's  address  to  the  graduating  class  on  Commen<>e- 
ment  Day,  May  18,  1904. 
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his  own,  and  every  man  must  find  within  himself  tlie  will 
to  apply  it.  But  I  think  I  know  some  of  the  intrredients  of 
the  reeipe,  and  these  I  will  not  withhold  from  you.  They 
are  mostly  simple,  every-day,  household  materials,  conmion 
as  water  and  salt,  and  the  tale  of  them  must  be  plain  and 
unembellished. 

Elfeetive  living:  is  lai-tjely  <i  nuitter  of  will.  Some  of 
you  are  quicker-witted  than  othere;  some  are  blessed  with 
a  superior  memory;  some  excel  in  gifts  of  reasoning, — in 
power  to  hold  the  line  of  continuous  thought;  some  are 
better  looking  than  others;  your  monthly  allowances  from 
home  are  not  all  the  same.  According  to  many  considera- 
tions such  as  these  you  have  seemed  during  your  college 
days  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  according  to  them  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  more  or  less  consciously  of  classify- 
ing yourselves  into  grades.  Ten  years  from  now  you  will 
be  thoroughly  re-cla.ssifled.  Twenty-five  years  hence  that 
classification  will  have  crystallized  into  permanent  form 
and  be  practically  unalterable.  And  many  who  are  first 
shall  be  last  I  In  this  new  grading  which  life  will  give,  the 
determining  element  will  be  personal  strength  of  will.  "What 
each  one  of  you  is  to  be  in  life  will  depend  chiefly  on  what 
you  will  to  be.  It  has  been  found  in  the  history  of  ever\' 
college  class  that  a  certain  number  of  those  whose  scholar- 
ship has  been  poor  turn  out  to  be  successful  men, — and  a 
certain  number  of  high  students  prove  failures.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  on  both  sides  the  will  that  is  in 
play.  The  fact  is  that  good  scholarship  in  college  is  more  a 
testimony  of  self-control  and  the  power  to  force  one's  self 
to  do  duty  than  it  is  to  brains ;  and  this  is  really  the  reason 
why  the  great  proportion  of  the  successful  men  come  from 
the  upper  half  of  the  college  classes.  The  thing  above  all 
others  that  gives  a  man  success  is  his  grip  on  himself.  It 
is  his  self-steering  power.  Will  is  keel  and  rudder, — 
whereby  the  craft  can  cross  currents  and  eye  the  wind. — 
whereby  it  can  go  where  it  planned  to  go,  and  not  merely 
drift  on  the  currents  of  the  Zeitgeist  and  be  driven  about 
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by  the  fickle  winds  of  opinion,  or  the  gusts  of  impulse  and 
wrath.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
stubbornness  is  no  evidence  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
will.  Stubbornness  is  merely  a  stranded  log  painted  to 
resemble  a  steam  yacht. 

It  is  no  evidence  of  strength  of  character  to  be  in  gen- 
eral against  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  usually  indicates 
a  lack  of  creative  energy  coupled  with  envy  toward  those 
who  do  possess  it.  The  best  way  to  oppose  a  bad  thing  is 
to  nominate  a  good  thing  for  its  place. 

Negation  is  poor  business  at  the  best,  but  preeminently 
for  human  beings  trained  as  you  have  been,  to  lead,  to 
enlighten,  to  upbuild.  My  ad\dce  to  you  is:  Get  into  the 
world's  work  with  good  cheer  and  tug  and  pull  and  help. 
Keep  the  traces  taut,  and  save  the  breeching  for  emergen- 
cies. 

If  you  cannot  say  anything  good  of  a  fellow-man,  in 
general  keep  silent.  People  are  mostly  good,  especially  if 
you  treat  them  as  such.  Every  human  being  is  a  composite, 
— sometimes  a  crude  conglomerate,  of  all  kinds  of  good- 
nesses and  badnesses.  It  will  make  life  infinitely  more 
useful,  if  you  address  yourself  to  the  goodnesses  rather  than 
to  the  badnesses. 

This  world  of  human  lives  into  which  you  enter  may 
seem  to  be  a  fixed  and  definite  thing  determined  from  out- 
side yourself,  but  that  is  not  so.  It  is  what  you  make  it. 
If  it  faces  you  with  sombre  scowl,  it  is  reflecting  your  mood. 
To  a  smiling  heart  it  smiles  in  return.  Your  world  is 
within  your  own  soul;  your  empire  is  within  your  own  Avill. 

This  is  your  one  graduation  day,  and  you  will  make 
it  a  day  worthy  of  its  singleness,  if  you  each  one  here  and 
now  summon  your  strength  and  pledge  your  vow  to  take 
this  world  of  yours  in  hand  firmly  and  courageously 
and  in  high  faith,  and  to  make  it  a  sunny  world  full  of 
good  cheer  and  useful  work.  Refuse  to  count  any  human 
being  your  enemy,  bear  no  grudges,  engage  in  no  feuds. 
Life  is  but  one,  and  that  too  short.     There  are  great  and 
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hi^'h  things  waitinir  for  you  to  do;  let  the  petty  thin^rs  ?o. 
Men  are  a  mixture  of  jrood  and  bad:  lay  hold  on  the 
good  and  let  the  rest  go.  The  world  can  never  be  lighted 
by  purging  out  darkness,  but  only  in  the  one  old-fashioned 
way  of  letting  the  light  shine  in.  Your  University  sends 
vou  forth  to  carry  the  liirht. 

The  life  of  will  is  a  life  of  work.  Effective  living  comes 
of  doing,  of  shaping,  of  creating,  of  building.  Let  us  go 
to  our  work.  There  is  no  use  waiting  for  the  big  things  to 
do.  We  do  not  even  know  for  sure  what  the  big  things 
are.  The  widow  who  brought  her  two  mites  to  the  treasury 
gave  more  than  they  all.  If  there  are  any  "big"  things, 
they  are  probably  those  that  lie  next  our  door, — namely 
our  duty.  The  great  thing  is  that  we  get  to  our  work  while 
it  is  yet  day,  and  stay  at  it.  Some  people  stop  after  every 
achievement  to  admire  themselves  and  to  celebrate  the 
event, — and  so  lose  the  advantage  of  the  acquired  mo- 
mentum. After  routing  the  enemy  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
pui-sue  him,  not  to  hold  a  feast.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  stop  in  the  midst  of  one's  work  to  look  for  results.  Plod 
ahead  and  the  results  will  take  care  of  themselves.  There 
is  nothing  so  vain  as  to  manufacture  artificial  results.  This 
is  just  what  people  are  doing  who  push  themselves  instead 
of  attending  to  business,  who  gamble  instead  of  earn,  who 
seek  position  by  influence  and  "pull"  instead  of  l)y  work. 
All  these  seek  to  pet  what  does  not  belong  to  them :  what 
they  therefore  cannot  naturally  use;  what  will  therefore 
either  escape  them  or  turn  and  rend  them.  You  cannot 
found  a  genuinely  effective  life  on  anji;hing  but  genuine 
hard  work.  You  can  cheat  the  world  for  awhile  by  false 
motions,  but  it  will  find  you  out  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
rotting  of  your  own  character  will  find  you  out  sooner  still. 

This  world  into  which  you  are  entering  seems  at  first 
glance  to  tolerate  a  good  deal  of  fake  and  tinsel,  but  it  is  a 
wi.se  old  world  after  all,  and  its  deep  foundations  are  laws 
just,  irrefragable,  and  eternal.  The  men  and  women  it 
wants  for  its  service,  and  the  ones  it  will  crown  with  its 
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awards,  are  those  who  work  patiently  with  head  and  hand, 
who  know  duty,  who  love  the  truth,  who  keep  contracts,  and 
who  stay  put. 

And  now  the  common  mother  of  you  all  stands  ready  to 
give  you  her  blessing-  and  bid  you  farewell.  Your  work 
calls,  and  it  is  time  you  were  off.  Go  then,  and  know  as 
you  go  that  whatever  befalls  you  of  good  or  ill  befalls  the 
home  that  nurtured  you,  and  stirs  a  heart  that  loves  you. 
Go,  having  with  you  each  that  one  life ;  go,  and  sell  it  dear. 
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William  R.  Wheeler. 


In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  "President  Roase- 
velt's  Railroad  Policy,"  I  lay  no  claim  to  being:  a  student 
of  economies,  but  appear  before  you  as  a  plain,  every-day 
business  man  whose  walk  in  life  has  for  some  years  past 
thrown  him  into  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  railroad 
freight-traffic  managers  and  rate-making  questions  affecting 
directly  Pacific  Coast  interests.  This  has  caused  me  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  a  busy  life  will  permit,  the  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  increa.se  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion,  and  to  read  with  interest  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  such  increased 
powers.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  I  deem  it  but  fair 
to  state  that  in  some  instances  where  I  have  found  my 
thoughts  and  sentiments  already  framed  by  others,  I  have 
been  guilty  of  appropriating  them  verbatim — and  for  two 
reasons — to  save  me  time  and  effoi-t,  and  to  make  this  ad- 
dress more  interesting. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  some  eight 
years  ago  decided  that  the  Commission  had  not  the  power 
to  fix  rates,  in  each  successive  Congress  bills  have  been 
introduced  aiming  to  give  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  College  of  Commerce,  April  ll), 
1905. 
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corrective  rates.  The  influence  of  the  railroads,  however, 
has  been  so  great  that  these  efforts  have  not  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  only  such  amendments  were  passed  as  gave  to  the 
railroads  increased  benefits  and  protection.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  such  amendments  were  not  also  good  for  the 
public,  but  the  direct  results  were  in  a  far  greater  degree 
beneficial  to  the  railroads.  The  public  sentiment  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  last  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
vote  on  the  Esch-Townsend  bill — 326  for  and  only  17 
against — justifies  the  prophecy  that  another  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  without  adopting  remedial  measures.  Right 
here  I  am  reminded  of  a  story,  more  or  less  pertinent  of 
attempted  legislation  in  Kansas  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  State  was  being  griclironecl  by  railroads,  and  it  was 
known  that  passes  had  been  freely  distributed  to  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  with  a  view  to  influencing  their 
votes  on  certain  railroad  bills — so  much  so  that  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  public  scandal.  Promptly  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  lower  house,  there  arose  a  populist  member — 
one  of  the  long-whiskered  kind  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State  who,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  war, 
was  knowTi  as  "Peg-Leg"  Jones,  and,  getting  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker,  addressed  the  house  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  important  session  of  the 
Legislature  that  Kansas  has  ever  known.  The  railroads 
are  asking  for  franchises  and  legislation  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  We  were 
all  sent  here  pledged  to  protect  the  people's  rights,  and  I 
for  one  propose  to  carry  out  that  pledge,  and  expect  all 
of  you  to  do  the  same.  To  do  this  we  must  be  free  men, 
unhampered  by  any  obligations  to  those  grasping  corpora- 
tions. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  railroads  have  sent 
transportation  to  every  member  of  this  Legislature.  Now, 
I  propose,  jMr.  Speaker,  before  any  business  is  transacted, 
to  walk  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  deposit  my  pass,  and 
expect  every  other  member  to  do  the  same.    Let  us  show  the 
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people  who  sent  us  here  that  we  are  clean  men."  With  that 
he  hobbled  slowly  and  painfully  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk, 
where,  with  considerable  Hourish,  he  deposited  a  railroad 
pass,  then  turned  and  faced  his  collea^aies,  expectinp:  a  t,'en- 
eral  movement  in  imitation  of  his.  Not  a  man  amona;  them 
moved.  All  were  ostensibly  very  much  enga<j:ed  with  the 
papei-s  on  their  desks.  The  silence  was  oppressive.  Just 
then  a  small  boy  in  the  jjallery,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  gave  vent  to  a  suppressed  laut^h,  in  which  every 
member,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  divert  attention  from 
an  embarrassing  situation,  joined.  The  old  man,  thinking 
that  the  laugh  was  directed  at  him,  grew  livid  with  rage. 
Shaking  his  first  at  the  house,  he  shouted:  "Laugh,  will 
you?  Weil,  laugh  and  be  damned!  The  laugh's  on  you! 
That  was  my  trip  pa.ss" — and,  producing  from  his  pocket 
another  piece  of  cardboard,  w^hich  he  swung  triumphantly 
over  his  head — '^Here  is  my  annual!" 

Let  us  hope  that  members  of  the  so-called  conservative 
branch  of  Congress,  whose  conserv'atism  is  inspired  by  hold- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  and  that  of  president  or  attorney  of  a  great  rail- 
road corporation,  will  remember  that  their  fii-st  obligation 
is  to  the  people,  and  at  the  next  session  lay  aside  all  rail- 
road obligations  and  cooperate  with  the  Lower  House  in 
promptly  passing  a  bill  in  line  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

To  place  this  matter  clearly  before  you.  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  re\'iew  as  briefly  as  po.ssible  the  histoiy  of  inter- 
state connnerce  legislation  and  the  results. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  look  toward  the  Federal  Government  for 
.some  relief  for  certain  e\'ils  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
transportation  industry  of  the  country. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  in 
the  year  1868,  several  resolutions  were  presented  looking 
toward  action  in  this  direction.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ]\Ir.  Orth  of  Indiana  on  the  27th  of  April  moved 
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that  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  Congress  had  power  to  regulate  railroads 
extending  through  more  than  one  state  in  such  manner  as 
to  secure:  (a)  Safety  to  passengers;  (6)  Uniform  and 
equitable  rates  of  fare;  (c)  Uniform  and  equitable  charges 
for  freight  or  transportation  of  property,  and  (d)  Proper 
connection  with  other  roads  as  to  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  and,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
Congress  possessed  such  power,  to  report  a  bill  which  would 
secure  the  objects  enumerated. 

A  report  on  this  resolution  was  presented  to  the  House 
on  June  9,  1868,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  strong  ground  it 
took  in  favor  of  the  widest  interpretation  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  respect  of  the  regulation  of  railway  traffic. 

The  majority  report,  a  brief  document  of  some  seven 
or  eight  pages,  was  a  strong  presentation  of  the  position 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  the  broadest  power  in  the 
premises,  and  insisted  that  it  would  surely  in  the  course  of 
time  be  obliged  to  exercise  this  power.  The  Committee's 
answer  to  the  questions  which  it  was  instructed  to  investi- 
gate was  that  Congress  had  full  power  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  passengers,  for  uniform  and  equitable  rates  of 
fares  and  freight,  and  for  proper  connections  with  other 
railroads  as  concerned  all  railways  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  that  it  was  not  ready  to  offer  a  bill  to  secure 
these  objects,  because  it  had  not  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  it  to  proceed  intelligently.  It  proposed,  however, 
that  a  commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  collect  this 
information  be  created.  Congress  did  not  act  upon  this 
suggestion.  The  matter  was  not,  however,  destined  to  rest 
here.  Memorials  began  to  pour  in  upon  Congress  from 
every  direction,  praying  for  relief  from  various  specified 
evils,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  could  not  be 
remedied  by  any  other  agency.  The  crisis  of  1873  and  the 
resulting  Granger  agitation  quickened  enormously  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  only  widespread  agitation 
may  therefore  be  said  to  date  from  1874. 
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President  Grant,  in  his  niessatre  of  December,  1872, 
invited  the  "attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  called  upon  at  its  present  session  to  consider  various 
enterprises  for  the  more  certain  and  cheaper  transportation 
of  the  constantly  increasing  western  and  southern  products 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,"  and  said  that  the  subject  was 
one  that  would  force  itself  upon  the  legislative  bi-anch  of 
the  government  sooner  or  later,  and  suggested,  therefore, 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  gain  all  available  infor- 
mation to  insure  equitable  and  just  legislation,  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up  the 
wliole  matter  and  report  to  Congress  for  its  better  guidance 
in  le<:islating  on  this  important  subject.  Following  this 
suggestion,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  to 
which  that  part  of  the  President's  message  relating  to  trans- 
portation interests  was  referred  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1872,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  March  this  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
The  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  was  the  question  of  cheaper  transpor- 
tation, rather  than  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  business  of  the  country;  and, 
although  the  committee  kept  this  point  always  in  mind,  they 
investigated  at  the  same  time  all  phases  of  the  railroad 
problem  wliich  came  before  them.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  "Windom  Committee,"  is  interesting 
and  valuable,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  first  comprehensive 
plan  of  regulation  of  the  whole  subject  of  commerce  between 
the  states  as  it  has  grown  up  since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, and  its  importance,  intrinsically  and  historically, 
justifies  the  repetition  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  summary  of  the  committee's  conclusions  began 
by  asserting  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  cheap  and 
ample  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  commodities  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  country,  and  claimed  for  Congress 
ample  power  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate 
conmierce  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  extent  of  construct- 
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ing  and  operating"  railroads  and  canals;  it  admitted  that  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  existing  abuses  might  be  found  in  a 
plan  of  regulation  and  supervision,  but  rejected  this  plan 
as  impractical  in  the  existing  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
transportation  industry  of  the  country,  at  least  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  desired  ends  in  railroad  regulation,  the 
chief  of  which  is  emphasized  as  being  cheap  transportation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  committee  still  believed 
in  competition  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  regulating  rail- 
road transportation.  It  admitted,  it  is  true,  that  competi- 
tion among  the  lines  which  M^ere  free  to  make  their  own 
engagements  was  not,  and  never  would  be,  eifective,  but 
they  still  thought  that  competition  between  lines  which,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  could  not  combine  would  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
committee  saw  in  the  development  of  a  line  of  waterways 
an  indispensable  condition  of  any  great  improvement  in  the 
cheapness  of  transportation. 

Nothing  came  of  these  recommendations,  but  the  report 
served  to  direct  public  attention  still  more  powerfully  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  in  general,  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  taking  some  meas- 
ures in  relation  to  the  matter.  The  great  change  in  the 
railroad  conditions  of  the  country  after  1873,  the  rapid  fall 
in  the  rates  of  transportation  over  large  portions  of  our 
railway  system,  the  enormous  extension  of  the  railways 
themselves,  by  which  the  benefit  of  such  competition  as  is 
impossible  in  such  business  accrued  to  more  and  more  of 
the  important  centers  of  the  country,  the  returning  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  beginning  with  1878  and  1879, 
all  served  to  tuin  the  attention  of  the  country  away  from 
the  question  of  cheapness  as  the  most  important  issue  in- 
volved, to  the  subject  of  discriminations  between  sections, 
cities  and  individuals.  When  the  agitation  became  vigorous, 
viz :  in  the  years  since  1880,  this  phase  of  the  subject  at- 
tract most  attention.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  rates  for 
through  traffic  had  fallen  below  the  rates  prevailing  for  rail- 
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road  transportation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  public  attention  on  the  matter  of  cheap- 
ness, althouirh  it  is  by  no  means  ceilain  when  we  consider  the 
irreater  cheapness  of  our  railway  construction,  the  enormous 
subsidies  irranted  in  aid  of  the  railways,  and  the  hi«rh  rates 
for  local  traffic,  that  we  do  not  pay  as  hiirh  rates  propor- 
tionally as  any  of  the  European  countries. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  the  next  Cono:ressional  Report, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  viz :  the  CuUom  Committee 
report  of  January  18,  1886,  the  statement  that  the  existinj; 
railroad  policy  of  the  United  States  "has  g'iven  us  the  most 
efficient  railway  service  and  the  lowest  rates  known  in  the 
world";  but,  it  continues,  "its  recogmized  benefits  have 
been  attained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unwarranted  discrim- 
inations, and  its  effect  has  been  to  build  up  the  strong  at 
the  expense  of  the  weak,  to  grive  the  large  dealer  an  advan- 
tage over  the  small  trader,  to  make  capital  count  for  more 
than  individual  credit  and  enterprise,  to  concentrate  busi- 
ness at  great  commercial  centers,  to  necessitate  combina- 
tions and  aggregations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  extend  the  infiuence  of  corporate 
power,  and  to  throw  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
countrj'  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  few." 

This  quotation  sums  up,  in  a  brief  way,  the  result  of  the 
development  of  our  railway  system  in  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  1872  and  1886,  and  also  the  course  and 
drift  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  during  the  same 
period.  Beginning  with  about  1878,  bill  after  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  looking  toward  some  active  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter 
of  interstate  conmierce.  There  were,  in  general,  two  plans 
of  such  regulation  proposed.  According  to  the  one  plan. 
Congress  was  asked  to  pass  a  railroad  law  containing  a 
number  of  provisions  intended  to  do  away  with  the  discrim- 
inations between  individuals  and  places,  secure  publicity, 
etc.,  et<^.,  and  then  leave  the  private  shipper  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  corporations  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.     The 
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other*  proposed  a  law  containing  similar  provisions,  but 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  law, 
listen  to  complaints  of  shippers,  investigate  charges  against 
the  railroads,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  some  law  would  have  been  accepted 
long  before  the  existing  law  was  passed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  almost  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  favorers  of  Federal  regulation  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
commission  and  its  authority.  The  two  provisions  of  the 
law  which  gave  rise  to  most  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
promoters  of  legislation,  were  the  so-called  long  and  short 
haul  clause,  and  that  prohibiting  pools. 

After  several  long  discussions  of  the  subject  in  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  authorized  its  President  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  of  that  body  to  investigate  the  subject. 
This  committee  was  appointed  March  1,  1885,  and  made  its 
report,  as  already  noted,  January  18,  1886. 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  a  brief  examination  of  it  in 
this  connection.  They  begin  with  a  short  introduction, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  topic.  They  next  exam- 
ine the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  This  is 
followed  by  an  examination  into  the  economic  and  social 
functions  of  railways.  A  review  is  next  given  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  state  regulation  adopted  in  the  different 
countries.  The  subject  of  competition  by  waterways  is  then 
discussed.  The  necessity  of  national  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  is  then  emphasized.  This  is  followed  by  an 
examination  of  the  abuses  to  be  abated,  the  methods  of 
doing  it,  and  the  report  is  closed  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  be  passed  which  the  committee  submitted  with 
its  report. 

Certain  points  are  worth  mentioning.  This  committee 
agreed  most  emphatically  with  the  committee  of  fourteen 
years  before  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  water  routes  on 
railway  charges.  They  give  it  as  their  conclusion  that  nat- 
ural or  artificial  channels  of  communication  by  water,  when 
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favorably  located,  adequately  improved,  and  properly 
maintained,  afford  the  cheapest  method  of  long  distance 
traffic  now  known,  and  that  they  must  continue  to  exercise 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  invariably  exercised  in  the  past, 
an  absolutely  controlling  and  beneficially  regulating  influ- 
ence upon  the  charges  made  upon  any  and  all  other  meaiLS 
of  transit.  In  another  place  they  say:  "The  cheapest 
mode  of  transportation  is  by  water.  The  railroads  have 
accomplished  wonders,  but  no  railroad  can  successfully 
compete  with  a  free  and  unobstructed  water  route,  so  far  as 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  concerned.  Therefore,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  cheap  transportation,  and  to  hold  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  develop  our  nat- 
ural waterways  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  give  the  bene- 
fits of  lake,  river  and  canal  connnunications  to  the  people 
of  all  the  states,  as  far  as  practicable.'"  They  add  an 
emphatic  recommendation  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  up  in  earnest  this  branch  of  internal  improvements. 

The  report  states  in  a  clear  way  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  our  present  system,  pointing  out  how  such 
abuses  are  bound  to  arise  under  any  such  system,  and  how 
'"there  is  no  tendency  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  rather  to  in- 
tensify them  as  time  goes  on.  The  only  way  to  remedy  them 
is  by  state  regulation.  The  states  of  the  Union  are  precluded 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  from  any  effective  regulation. 
It  devolves,  therefore,  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
this  work.  The  most  important  step  at  present  is  one  secur- 
ing absolute  publicity  in  the  rates  of  fare  and  freight  of  all 
railroads,  and  forbidding  discriminations  between  places, 
persons  and  traffic.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  better  means  of  protecting  acknowledged  rights  than 
is  now  available.  This  can  be  done  by  the  establishment  of 
a  conniiission  charged  with  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  law." 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  this  commi.ssion,  and  other 
influences,  a  law  was  passed,  as  a  compromise  measure, 
which  is  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  indictment  which  the  Cul- 
lom  committee  brought  against  the  railroad  management  of 
the  Ignited  States.  The  substantial  truth  of  every  count 
was  generally  admitted  by  railroad  managers  themselves. 

The  complaints  against  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  to  the  committee,  were  based  upon 
the  following  charges : 

1.  That  local  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared 
with  through  rates. 

2.  That  both  local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably 
high  at  non-competing  points,  either  from  the  absence  of 
competition  or  in  consequence  of  pooling  agreements  that 
restrict  its  operation. 

3.  That  rates  are  established  without  apparent  regard 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  performed,  and  are  based 
largely  on  "what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

4.  That  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  constantly 
made  between  individuals  in  the  rates  charged  for  like  serv- 
ices under  .similar  circumstances. 

5.  That  improper  discriminations  are  made  between 
articles  of  freight  and  branches  of  business  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, and  between  different  quantities  of  the  same  class  of 
freight. 

6.  That  unreasonable  discriminations  are  made  between 
localities  similarly  situated. 

7.  That  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  railroad 
management  is,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  secret  special 
rates,  rebates,  drawbacks  and  concessions,  to  foster  mono- 
poly, to  enrich  favored  shippers,  and  to  prevent  free  com- 
petition in  many  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  item  of  trans- 
portation is  an  important  factor. 

8.  That  such  favoritism  and  secrecy  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  into  legitimate  business  that  greatly 
retards  the  development  of  our  industries  and  commerce. 

9.  That  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  and  the  sudden  fluc- 
tuations that  constantly  take  place  are  demoralizing  to  all 
business  except  that  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  and 
frequently  occasion  great  injustice  and  heavy  losses. 
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10.  That,  in  the  absence  of  national  and  uniform  le^ris- 
lation.  tlu'  railroads  are  able  by  various  de\iees  to  avoid 
their  responsibility  as  carriers,  especially  on  shipments  over 
more  than  one  road,  or  from  one  state  to  another,  and  that 
shippers  find  irreat  difficulty  in  recovering  damages  for  the 
loss  of  propei'ty  or  for  injuiy  thereto. 

11.  That  raili'oads  refu.se  to  be  bound  by  their  own  con- 
tracts, and  arbitrarily  collect  large  sums  in  the  shape  of 
over-charges  in  addition  to  the  rates  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  shipment. 

12.  That  railroads  often  refuse  to  recognize  or  to  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  dishonest  agents  acting  under 
their  authority. 

13.  That  the  common  law  fails  to  afford  a  remedy  for 
such  grievances,  and  that  in  cases  of  dispute  the  shipper  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  railroad  manager 
or  pool  commissioner,  or  run  the  risk  of  incurring  further 
losses  by  greater  discriminations. 

14.  That  the  differences  in  the  classifications  in  use  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  for  shipments 
over  the  same  roads  in  different  directions,  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  misunderstandings,  and  are  often  made  a  means 
of  extortion. 

15.  That  a  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  granting 
of  pa.sses.  and  that  the  cost  of  the  passenger  service  is 
largely  increased  by  the  extent  of  this  abuse. 

16.  That  the  capitalization  and  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  roads  largely  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction 
or  their  present  value,  and  that  unreasonable  rates  are 
charged  in  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock, 
and  interest  on  bonds  improperly  i.ssued. 

17.  That  railroad  corporations  have  improperly  engaged 
in  lines  of  business  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  transpor- 
tation, and  that  undue  advantages  have  been  atforded  to 
business  enterprises  in  which  railroad  officials  were  inter- 
ested. 

18.  That  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  is 
extravagant  and  wa.steful.  and  that  a  needless  tax  is  im- 
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posed  upon  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  by  the  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  large  sunis  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
costly  force  of  agents  engaged  in  a  reckless  strife  for  com- 
petitive business. 

Many  of  these  charges,  even  where  they  related  to  seri- 
ous evils  and  were  undoubtedly  true,  involved,  of  course,  no 
moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  railroad  authorities,  as  many 
people  seemed  to  think.  Eailroad  officials  are  much  like  other 
men,  and  act  veiy  much  as  other  men  would  act  under  like 
circumstances.  When  we  allow,  for  example,  a  set  of  men 
to  construct  a  road  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bleeding  an- 
other, we  may  expect  the  management  of  the  latter  to  take 
such  measures  for  its  own  preservation  as  it  may  be  able, 
no  matter  what  may  be  their  effect  on  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  public  on  the  other. 
Where  we  subject  a  management  to  great  risks,  and  they 
offer  large  prizes  for  success,  we  may  expect  to  find  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  attending  other  forms  of  gambling  to 
show  themselves.  Where  we  allow  companies  to  be  so 
organized  that  the  managers  may  make  enormous  fortunes 
by  selling  out  the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  and 
then  offer  them  every  facility  for  so  doing,  such  as  allowing 
them  to  keep  secret  their  own  transactions  and  that  of  the 
company,  and  permitting  them  the  widest  discretion  in 
their  dealings  wih  individuals  and  communities,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  when  enormous  fortunes  are  realized 
though  the  dividends  on  the  stock  cease,  and  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  is  stopped. 

When,  in  short,  we  offer  every  inducement  in  the  world 
for  men  to  do  things  which  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
do,  it  should  cause  no  wonder  that  they  accept  the  induce- 
ment. The  evils  of  our  present  railroad  management  are,  in 
other  words,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  the  carelessness, 
short-sightedness  and  selfishness  of  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  of  its  representatives,  and  they  will  not 
disappear  until  the  opposite  of  these  qualities  are  exercised 
by  our  legislators. 
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Some  of  the  evils  are.  perhaps,  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  ease.  They  cannot  be  eradicated  altogether,  except 
by  eradicating  the  railway  itself.  It  is  not  a  ease  of  choice 
between  evils  and  no  e\-ils,  but  between  these  special  evils 
and  some  othei-s.  Even  this,  however,  is  worth  our  atten- 
tion, since  there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  one  evil 
and  another,  and  it  may  result  even  more  to  our  advantage 
to  choose  the  less  of  two  great  e\nls  than  to  abolish  some 
other  and  smaller  evi\  altogether. 

The  discussion  which  occurred  on  the  passage  of  the 
Cullom  bill  is  noteworthy  in  several  respects.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  there  was  no  con.sensus  of  opinion  whatever  as  to 
what  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  meant,  or  what  they 
were  intended  to  mean.  This  fact  served  to  illustrate  how 
futile  it  is  for  the  courts  in  deciding  the  meaning  of  a  law 
to  attempt  to  go  back  of  the  wording  and  try  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  which  controlled  the  legislature  in  passing  the 
law. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the  .spring  of  1886,  but  it 
became  e\ident  that  it  was  too  moderate  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  House.  The  chief  points  of  difference  were  three  in 
number.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  desired  a  strict  pro- 
hibition of  local  discriminations,  instead  of  an  elastic  one; 
in  the  second  place,  it  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  execution 
of  the  law  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  a  commission ;  in 
the  third  place,  it  demanded  that  pools  should  be  directly 
prohibited. 

The  Reagan  Bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  in 
1878. 

As  at  fii-st  presented  it  was  a  very  crude  measure,  little 
adapted  to  the  intricacies  of  the  railroad  bu.sine.ss,  and  with 
little  of  the  ela.sticity  needed  to  make  national  regulation 
of  railways  effective.  Year  after  year  it  was  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress,  with  slight  changes  at  almost 
every  session  to  make  its  plan  more  practical.  Among  other 
things,  the  different  characteristics  of  east  and  west  bound 
freight  were  recognized,  and  the  clauses  with  regard  to  the 
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relative  rates  for  different  distances  were  made  less  strin- 
gent. 

As  long  as  the  bill  was  in  its  crudest  shape,  conservative 
influences  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  it.  But  as  time 
went  on  it  became  evident  that  some  measure  of  national 
control  was  certain  to  pass.  The  growth  of  business  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  were  showing  more  and  more 
clearly  the  limitations  of  power  of  the  individual  states.  It 
became  clear  that  the  Eeagan  Bill  could  be  prevented  from 
becoming  a  law  only  by  the  passage  of  a  more  moderate 
bill  with  the  same  general  object  in  \iew.  Such  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  in  the  session  of  1884-85,  and  was 
preferred  by  the  committee  to  the  Reagan  Bill.  But  the 
House  itself  reversed  this  action,  and  insisted  on  passing 
the  more  radical  measure.  "When  the  matter  came  before 
the  Senate,  it  did  not  concur  in  the  action  of  the  House, 
but  substituted  the  more  conservative  bill,  introduced  bv 
Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois.  The  House  was  unwilling  to 
agree  to  this,  and  the  two  bills  were  so  radically  different  in 
character  that  any  compromise  was  impossible.  For  the 
time  being  all  legislation  was  defeated  by  this  disagree- 
ment. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  danger  that  this  difference 
of  opinion  would  defeat  all  action  in  1887,  as  it  had  in  1885. 
The  political  leaders  felt  that  such  a  result  must  not  be 
allowed.  The  country  was  loudly  demanding  some  action. 
A  great  many  men  had  reached  the  position  where  they 
thought  that  almost  any  legislation  was  better  than  none 
at  all.  Senator  Cullom  himself  was  so  far  affected  b.y  this 
feeling  that  he  was  billing  to  make  great  sacrifices  rather 
than  to  see  all  action  defeated.  A  conference  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  was  appointed,  which  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  agreeing  on  a  compromise  measure.  The  Senate 
was  to  yield  its  point  with  regard  to  pools:  the  House  its 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  with  discre- 
tionary powers.  The  difference  with  regard  to  local  dis- 
criminations was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  compromise 
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clause  so  vairue  that  oach  man  was  able  to  interpret  it  to 
suit  himself.  The  conference  report  was  sijrned  by  all  the 
conferees,  except  Senator  Piatt,  who  made  a  vi«;orous  fij,'ht 
against  the  proliibition  of  pools;  but  his  efforts  were  una- 
vailinfT.  The  demand  for  legislation  of  some  sort  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  measure  as  reported  from  the 
committee  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
finally  received  the  signature  of  the  President.  Fe])ruary  4, 
1887.  It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  note  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  15,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  191  to  32.  The 
anxiety  of  certain  congressmen  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  is  well  illustrated  by  a  suggestion  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  from  Pennsylvania,  just 
before  the  final  vote  was  put.  He  said:  "The  Speaker  evi- 
dently sees  the  embarrassment  of  nunij-  membere  who  pur- 
pose to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  who  do  not  approve  of  its 
measures  (of  whom  he  was  one).  Is  there  not  some  prac- 
tical way  by  which  those  gentlemen  can  free  themselves 
from  that  embarrassment?"  It  was  just  this  class  of  gen- 
tlemen who  for  ten  years  had  prevented  any  legislation 
whatever,  by  doing  everything  they  could  to  delay  action, 
and  who  did  the  very  best  they  could  on  this  occasion  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

The  attention  which  public  men  give  to  the  study  of 
great  questions  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member  from  New  England,  who  opposed  con- 
sidering the  subject  (juite  so  soon  as  those  who  were  urginsr 
it  insisted  upon.  He  pleaded  for  at  least  two  weeks'  delay, 
"since,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "it  is  a  bill  containing  a 
new  scheme  in  part  which  demands  not  only  profound 
study  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  who  are  to  vote  upon 
it;  but  also  demands  that  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it."  And  this,  too, 
after  the  subject  had  been  before  Congress  for  fifteen  years, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  nearly  ten  years.  This  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  had  been  in  j)ublic  life  the  whole  of 
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that  time,  and  nearly  as  long  again.  And  yet  he  needed 
only  two  weeks  to  give  it  the  profound  stndy  which  it 
demanded. 

In  the  very  last  week  of  its  passage  the  plea  was  made 
that  opportunity  should  be  allowed  for  its  discussion  and 
investigation,  on  the  ground  that  time  enough  had  not  been 
allowed,  though  scarcely  a  week  had  passed  in  the  twenty 
years  preceding  during  which  it  had  not  been  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  a  memorial  or  speech  or  report, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  I  suppose  if  the  question  had 
been  discussed  for  twenty  years  longer  the  same  argument 
would  have  been  heard. 

History  repeats  itself  in  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress,  whereby  a  vote  was  postponed  on  the  plea 
that  further  investigation  is  required,  for  which  purpose  a 
committee  was  appointed.  This  committee  is  to  report  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  expected  when  the 
interstate  commerce  law  was  passed,  that  henceforth  inter- 
state commerce  by  railroad  would  move  under  rates  reason- 
able and  just  to  all  shippers  and  consigners,  and  to  all  local- 
ities, or  that  the  rates  would  be  summarily  regulated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  powers 
granted  by  that  Act.  They  declared  in  that  statute  against 
wrongful  preference  and  exactions  of  every  nature,  name 
and  kind,  and  when  any  such  should  be  discovered  the  com- 
mission was  required  to  order  the  carrier  making  them  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  illegal  charge  or  practice.  The 
people  believed  that  authorizing  the  commission  to  forbid 
an  unlawful  charge  carried  with  it  the  power  to  forbid  the 
whole  of  such  charge,  and  to  compel  the  carrier  to  ''cease 
and  desist"  entirely  from  charging  any  other  rate  than 
such  as  it  might  (iiid  would  be  lawful.  The  commission 
acted  upon  that  belief  for  ten  years,  and  until  the  question 
was  raised  in  the  courts  the  carriers  themselves  acted  upon 
that  belief. 

Now,  this  was  all  wrong.     The  Supreme  Court,  of  the 
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United  States  said,  in  1897,  that  the  commission  may  con- 
demu  a  rate  wliich  it  finds  to  be  nni-easonable,  but  it  can- 
not order  the  L-an-ier  to  ^^ cease  and  desist"  from  charj^nnfj 
some  other  unreasonable  rate,  or  to  cease  and  desist  from 
charging:  more  than  the  rate  found  in  the  same  case  to  be 
reasonable.  The  rate  on  luiiihi'i-  from  San  Francisco  to 
Phoenix  may  be  unreasonable,  and  in  a  case  brought  to  test 
the  question  the  commission  may  find  it  so,  but  if  it  does, 
it  can  only  forbid  that  particular  rate.  The  carrier  is  at 
liberty  to  make  only  the  slightest  reduction  and  claim  it 
has  satisfied  the  law.  The  complaininp"  shipper  must  keep 
on  complaining  and  liti^atintr,  and  the  commission  nnist 
keep  on  hearing?  the  case  and  issuing:  orders,  until  at  last 
a  reasonable  rate  shall  be  secured.  This  is  the  law  as  passed 
by  Congress  in  1887  and  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ten  years  later. 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  commission  issues  an 
order,  that  order  need  not  be  obeyed  by  the  carrier  until 
the  courts  compel  it  to  do  so. 

Application  to  enforce  the  order  must  be  made  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  either  party  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  court  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  again  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  cases 
have  averaged  about  four  years  in  the  courts  before  final 
decision  has  been  rendered.  Take  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  on 
lumber  from  San  Francisco  to  Phoenix,  and  assume  that 
the  commission  had  found  it  to  be  unreasonable.  The  car- 
rier need  not  obey  that  order  until  compelled  to  do  so  after 
four  yeai-s'  trial  in  the  courts,  and,  if  required  to  obey  it, 
the  carrier  need  only  reduce  it,  say,  one  cent.  Now,  assume 
that  twenty-five  cents  is  a  reasonable  rate.  It  would  re- 
quire, under  that  procedure,  twenty-five  suits  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years, 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  lumber  from  San  Francisco.  The  carrier 
might  be  willing  to  reduce  the  rate  to  the  point  of  reason- 
ableness after  the  first  trial,  and  it  might  not.  The  point 
is,  there  is  iiofhiiiL'"  in  the  l;nv  to  require  it  to  do  so. 
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Even  in  that  ease,  about  four  years  would  be  consumed 
in  the  effort  to  apply  regulation  under  an  act  which  clearly 
aims  to  afford  a  summary  remedy. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  Congress,  having  no  time  to  investi- 
gate and  fix  rates,  and  being  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
from  asking  the  courts  to  combine  legislative  with  judicial 
functions,  must  not  alone  give  the  commission  the  judicial 
power  to  declare  an  existing  rate  to  be  unjust,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  legislative  power  to  determine  what  it  should  be 
thereafter?  If  a  ten-cent  rate. is  right,  it  is  idle  to  adjudge 
a  twenty-cent  rate  wrong  unless  the  authority  so  deciding 
can  compel  the  reduction  to  ten  cents,  because  otherwise  the 
carrier  can  forever  defeat  justice  by  simply  reducing  to 
19%  cents,  and  by  then  standing  pat  until  it  evades  the 
next  decision  against  it  by  reducing  the  rate  to  I91/4  cents, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitmn. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  commission  has  authority  to 
award  reparation  for  unreasonable  rates.  If  it  cannot  order 
a  carrier  to  charge  in  the  future  the  rate  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable, it  can  give  the  complainant  damages  for  the  wrong 
resulting  from  the  unreasonable  charge,  and  such  damage 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  unreasonable  and  the 
reasonable  charge.  A  shipper  has  always  had  such  right 
of  recovery  at  common  law,  but  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out 
a  case  of  recovery  of  damages  at  common  law  for  the  exac- 
tion of  an  unreasonable  freight  charge.  The  law  reports 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  such  proceedings.  But  if 
such  recoveries  were  common,  the  remedy  would  generally 
be  useless,  for  business  in  these  days  must  be  done  upon 
those  margins  which  are  in  sight — upon  present,  and  not 
upon  prospective  profits.  Business  cannot  be  carried  on 
upon  faith  alone  in  these  United  States.  Neither  wall  a 
shipper  or  consignee  undertake  the  trouble,  hazard  and 
expense  of  a  lawsuit  every  time  a  shipment  is  sent  or  re- 
ceived at  what  he  considers  an  excessive  transportation 
charge;  and,  moreover,  the  amount  of  damage  accruing 
from  each  shipment  is  usually  too  small  to  warrant  litiga- 
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tion.  Yet  the  airirrejrate  amount  of  such  excessive  charj^es 
may  be  sufficient  to  hamper  or  ruin  the  best-conducted 
enterprise. 

The  irreat  issue  now  raised  by  the  people  against  the 
railways  is  that  intei*state  railroad  rates  shall  be  not  only 
reasonable  in  themselves,  but  relatively  reasonable  and  just 
as  compared  with  rates  allowed  to  other  persons  and  other 
places,  and  that  all  unreasonable  or  unjust  charfjes  shall 
be  subject  upon  complaint  to  summarj'  reirulation  by  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  commission  cannot  now  correct  a  rate  for  the 
future,  and,  if  it  could,  the  rate  so  corrected  cannot  be 
enforced  in  time  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  The  result 
is  that  the  people  are  without  any  adequate  or  available 
remedies,  and  the  railways  are  practically  free  to  charge 
their  patrons  what  they  please  and  as  much  as  they  please 
for  the  public  services  they  render. 

All  this  has  been  placed  before  Congress  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commis.sion.  and  in  the  past  eight  years  ear- 
nest efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  needful  amenda- 
tory legislation. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  and  control  interstate  transportation,  and  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  which  could  not  be  prevented  with- 
out further  legislation,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  Intei-state  Com- 
merce Law,  .said : 

"The  act  should  be  amended.  The  railway  is  a  public 
servant.  Its  rates  should  be  just  to  and  open  to  all  shippers 
alike.  The  Government  .should  see  to  it  that  this  is  so,  and 
should  provide  a  speedy,  inexpensive  and  effective  remedy 
to  that  end." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  la.st  December,  the  Presi- 
dent went  into  the  subject  at  greater  length,  and,  with 
characteristic  clearness,  pointed  out  the  needful  legislation 
in  the  following  words: 

"While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  present  it  would  be 
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undesirable,  if  it  were  not  impracticable,  finally  to  clothe 
the  commission  with  general  authority  to  fix  railroad  rates, 
I  do  believe  that  as  a  fair  security  to  shippers  the  commis- 
sion should  be  vested  with  the  power,  where  a  given  rate 
has  been  challenged  and  after  full  hearing  found  to  be 
unreasonable,  to  decide,  subject  to  judicial  review,  what 
shall  be  a  reasonable  rate  to  take  its  place,  the  ruling  of  the 
commission  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  to  obtain  unless 
and  until  it  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  review.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  in  increasing  degree  supervise  and  regulate 
the  workings  of  the  railways  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; and  such  increased  supervision  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one  hand  or 
a  still  more  radical  policy  on  the  other.  In  my  judgment, 
the  most  important  legislative  act  now  needed  as  regards 
the  regulation  of  corporations  is  this  act  to  confer  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  revise  rates 
and  regulations,  the  revised  rate  to  at  once  go  into  effect, 
and  to  stay  in  effect  unless  and  until  the  court  of  review 
reverses  it. ' ' 

Could  any  proposition  to  regulate  rates  at  all  be  fairer 
or  more  conservative  or  more  considerate  of  all  interests? 
And  yet  these  are  the  words  that  are  prompting  railroad 
presidents  and  railroad  attorneys  and  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington to  lead  the  strenuous  life,  writing  and  distributing 
tons  of  literature,  in  which  it  is  argued  that  these  same  tem- 
perate words,  if  acted  upon,  mean  ruin  to  and  confiscation 
of  railroad  properties,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  commission's  existence,  when  it  was 
supposed  to  be  clothed  with  the  very  power  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  asks  Congress  to  give  it,  the  railroads  lived,  and 
even  prospered. 

No  fault  could  be  found  if  the  railroads  would  confine 
themselves  to  the  dissemination  of  literature  that  ostensibly 
discussed  this  question  from  a  railroad  standpoint,  but 
these  documents  are  so  printed,  so  bound  and  so  distrib- 
uted, that  many  people  on  receiving  them  understand  that 
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they  (xtme  from  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commisaoii  it- 

I  have  recieived  reeentlj  two  doeinnents  of  this  de- 

•n-  one  bv  H.  T.  Xe'         '  .  the  other  by  Samuel 

r  and  David  Wil].-  -  -        :^iiy.     Nowhere,  either  by 

,...-  ■•!■  contents,  are  the  j  ...  ...  made  '------ -^^-d  -vrith  the 

fact  that  Mr.  Neweomb  is  the  paid  T'  _:_.__.  r  s-^-rney 
of  sereral  railrc>ads:  that  Mr.  Speneer  is  the  p:  -  .:  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  that  IkLr.Willeos  is  the  president 
of  the  Delaware  and  '.  :-  Railway.     Were  this  infor- 

matioD  giren.  the  public  eould  eome  nearer  arrivina:  at  the 
fatie  value  of  the  literature. 

Press  agents  of  the  railroads  are  calling  c'  n  to  an 

artiele  in  one  of  the  current  weeklies  on  how  t  ri_-"jad  rate 
is  mad-  '^^■'^  purpose  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  empha- 
fiide  tL.  . .  -..plexrties  of  the  problem  and  ^ow  how  pre- 
sumptuous is  the  public  or  its  authority  in  proposing  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  it  can  know  nothing  about 

This  is  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  disc:  -  of  the 

question  of  rate  "  .  on  the  side  of  the  raiiroads.  Viee- 
rVesident  Van  En«n  of  the  New  York  C-entral  and  Boston 
and  Albany,  for  example,  appears  to  think,  in  Leslie's 
Witkly  article,  that  he  has  '  -  --d  of  t"^  ^'^  T'le  conten- 
tion for  public  eontrc»l  where  _-  >-^ys:  "I  i,^>r  yet  to  meet 
a  business  man-  f 'T^^rding  and  receiving  freight  over  the 
railroads,  who  -  that  the  rates  for  transporting  his 

freight  are  nni-  -  jle:  many,  however,  have  been  met 
who  believe  that  rebates  and  discriminations  of  all  kinds 
siM>i2ld  be  eliminated."  Business  men,  to  be  sure,  are  natu- 
raDy  less  interested  in  the  extent  of  railroad  charges  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  uniform  charges.  They  can  stand 
unreasonably  high  rates  better  than  one  rate  for  one  shipi>er 
and  another  and  lower  one  for  his  c  ■■  "  ''Tor. 

But  the  public — th-  -- -^'le  in  gt^-.^. "    "WTiy  overlook 

them,  representing  m :_r  larger  interest  in  the  ease? 

The  business  man.  or  manufacturer  and  merchant,  can  pay 
the  high  uniform  rate  without  trouble,  for  he  simply  adds 
it  to  the  selling  price  of  his  goods,  and  it  is  finally  eoUeeted 
from  the        -     -er.  which  means  all  of  ik. 
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And  equally  narrow  and  inconsiderate  is  this  talk  of 
how  a  railroad  rate  is  made,  and  how  complex  the  matter 
is — quite  beyond  the  ability  of  any  tribunal  outside  of  the 
railroad  office  to  deal  with.  The  question  is  not  how  a 
railroad  rate  is  made,  but  how  it  ought  to  be  made,  in  the 
reasonable  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  the  public  is  quite  as  competent  to  decide  as 
the  railroad. 

The  contentions  which  have  arisen  over  the  various  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  have  been  directed  principally  to 
the  power  of  the  commission  in  regard  to  rates.  At  that 
essential  feature  of  regulation  most  of  the  guns  of  the  oppo- 
sition have  been  pointed,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  advocates  of  that  measure  has  been  expended 
in  the  same  direction.  Any  of  these  bills  would  restore  to 
the  commission  the  power  over  rates  which  it  exercised  for 
ten  years.  The  opponents  of  the  bills  say  this  would  auth- 
orize the  commission  to  fix  rates.  It  would  not.  Under  the 
proposed  laws  the  railroad  companies  are  left  entirely  free 
to  fix  their  own  rates,  and  all  that  the  commission  is  em- 
powered to  do  is  to  correct  such  rates  as  complaining  ship- 
pers are  able  to  prove  by  proper  evidence  are  unreasonable. 

Nowhere  in  these  bills  is  there  any  power  to  fix  a  rate. 
They  provide  merely  the  power  to  correct  an  unlawful  rate. 
In  other  words,  the  commission  could,  on-  complaint,  fix  the 
bounds  of  unreasonableness  and  injustice,  say  what  reason- 
able or  just  rate  should  not  be  exceeded,  but  in  no  line  or 
phrase  is  there  disclosed  any  authority  to  fix  all  rates  or 
any  rate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Boston  Economic  Club  last  month,  disposed 
of  the  railroads'  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  necessary  rate-correcting  talent,  in 
forceful  language  which  I  will  quote,  taking  the  liberty  to 
localize  his  illustration: — 

"It  is  said  that  the  making  of  railway  tariffs  requires 
the    exercise  of  the  highest    expert    skill,  and    that  any 
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attempt  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  railways  themselves 
the  makintr  of  those  tariffs  must  result  in  disaster.  Let  me 
pai-tieularly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent 's  policy  docs  not  propose  to  divest  the  railways  of  the 
ritrht  to  make  and  put  into  effect  in  the  first  instance  what- 
ever tariffs  they  see  fit.  While  in  many  cases  tariffs  are 
now  made  by  the  g:overnment,  while  it  may  be  found  neces- 
saiy  to  so  finally  construct  interstate  tariffs,  there  is  no 
proposition  of  that  kind  before  the  country  today.  When, 
however,  these  tariff's  have  been  put  in  effect,  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  examined,  and, 
if  found  unlawful,  corrected. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  understand  the  claims  of  my  rail- 
road friends  upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  it  is  this:  The 
making  of  a  railway  tariff'  requires  a  peculiar  mental  qual- 
ity. This  quality  is  only  possessed  by  an  occasional  speci- 
men of  the  human  species.  The  entire  supply  has  already 
been  taken  up  by  the  railways  at  extremely  high  figures, 
and  hence  the  government  could  not  if  it  would,  and  would 
not  if  it  could,  procure  that  form  of  genius  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  or  revise  a  rate  schedule. 

"If  this  be  the  actual  condition,  the  situation  is  a  serious 
one.  If  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  free  to  create 
whatever  discrimination,  and  to  impose  whatever  unjust 
rate  they  see  fit,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  intel- 
ligently supel'^^se  those  rates,  this  nation  is  verily  in 
extremis.  The  matter  should  be  promptly  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Loeb  or  Luther  Burbank.  It  may  be  possible  to 
breed,  under  proper  conditions,  the  necessary  mental  quali- 
ties. Probably  the  infant  may  exhibit  some  distinguishinir 
mark  by  which  it  can  be  identified  and  set  apart  for  subse- 
quent iLse.  If  nothing  better  offers,  we  might  be  justified 
in  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  taking  forc- 
ible possesion  of  some  portion  of  this  valuable  specimen  of 
which  the  carriers  now  have  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  claim  of  the 
railways  in  this  respect,  and  let  me  say  that  no  man  is 
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really  further  in  his  own  mind  from  the  making  of  these 
ridiculous  pretensions  than  the  able  traffic  official  himself. 
Railroad  presidents  and  railroad  lawyers  have  a  monopoly 
of  that  sort  of  talk. 

"The  commission  has  in  the  past  frequently  interrogated 
the  best  of  these  traffic  experts  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
they  proceed.  Not  long  ago  one  of  them,  when  pressed  with 
the  consequences  of  the  various  answers  he  had  given, 
stated  that  a  traffic  man  made  rates  largely  as  the  honey  bee 
forms  its  cell,  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  Upon  another  occasion 
a  traffic  official  who  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  respon- 
sible positions  of  that  kind  in  the  country,  after  being 
questioned  by  the  various  members  of  the  commission  as  to 
how  he  arrived  at  a  reasonable  rate,  said:  'To  tell  the 
truth,  gentlemen,  we  get  all  we  can.'  That  gentleman  told 
the  exact  truth.  The  traffic  official  is  paid  to  get  all  he  can. 
He  may  do  this  by  the  legitimate  development  of  traffic 
upon  his  own  line ;  in  the  past  he  has  oftener  sought  to  do 
it  by  diverting  traffic  which  legitimately  belongs  to  some 
other  line.  He  thinks  of  what  he  may  do,  of  what  he  might 
do,  and  of  what  he  must  do,  but  it  seldom  occurs  to  him  to 
inquire  what,  in  fairness,  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  the 
traffic  question  which  is  uniformly  presented  to  the  com- 
mission in  revising  his  actions. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  making  of  a  railway 
tariff  demands  a  certain  amount  of  expert  knowledge,  and 
the  revision  of  a  tariff  when  once  made  is  not  likely  to  be 
intelligent  unless  the  person  revising  it  has  this  knowledge, 
but  the  questions  presented,  while  requiring  the  best  of 
judgment  in  solution,  are  not  difficult  of  comprehension  to 
one  habitually  engaged  in  hearing  them.  The  present 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
served  upon  that  board  for  fourteen  years.  In  that  time  he 
has  listened  to  all  sorts  of  traffic  (piestions  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  No  single  traffic  official  has  enjoyed  the 
training  for  understanding  and  deciding  these  questions 
which  he  has.     There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  pro- 
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vidinET  a  board  which  can  treat  these  matters  intellicrently. " 
Now,  just  a  word  as  to  the  difference  between  litigation 
over  rates  and  litigation  over  other  matters.  Compensator^' 
damages  for  injury  to  one's  property  or  business  may  be 
recovered  in  a  lawsuit,  but  a  man  who  is  charged  excessive 
or  unjust  rates  is  generally  injured  beyond  any  obtainable 
reparation,  or  the  injury  falls  upon  one  who  would  have 
no  standing  in  court  to  sue  for  reparation.  The  mel'e  dif- 
ference between  a  just  rate  and  an  unjust  rate,  which  is 
the  understood  measure  of  damage,  cannot  compensate  a 
man  for  business  lost  because  he  could  not  compete  with  a 
rival  in  another  section,  and  if  the  rate  is  taken  into  account 
and  a  shipment  made,  most  frequently  the  loss  falls  upon 
the  producer  or  other  seller  having  no  connection  with  the 
shipment,  and  in  law  he  could  claim  no  damages.  But  go 
further  and  search  the  law  books  for  cases  of  recovery  for 
unreasonable  rates.  Search  as  you  will,  in  this  country  or 
in  Great  Britain,  and  I  confidently  assert  that  you  will  find 
no  record  of  the  recovery  of  even  a  single  cent  as  repara- 
tion or  damages  for  the  charging  of  an  unreasonable  trans- 
portation rate.  You  can  go  into  court  and  obtain  adequate 
redress  for  almost  any  wrong  except  that  -svhich  results 
from  unreasonable  or  unjust  transportation  charges. 

The  evil  consequences  of  an  unjust  or  unreasonable 
freight  charge  are  entailed  from  the  moment  that  rate  is 
put  into  effect  by  a  tariff  sheet.  It  hampers  or  prevents 
business  contracts,  and  when  taken  into  account  in  effected 
commercial  transactions,  as  it  must  be,  the  extortion  or 
injustice  falls  upon  the  producer,  dealer,  shipper,  or  con- 
signee, and  the  consumer.  Whether  applied  on  a  shipment 
or  not.  the  man  who  made  that  rate  made  it  for  a  -service 
which  his  railroad  only  can  render,  and  in  making  that  rate 
he  assumed  to  regulate  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  say  that 
that  man's  action  should  be  final,  except  for  the  valueless 
remedy  of  suing  for  reparation,  which  they  benevolently 
accord  and  hold  up  as  a  .shining  mark  of  fairness  to  the 
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public  view.  The  advocates  of  the  proposed  legislation 
demand  that  the  government  shall  exercise  its  power  of 
revision  over  that  man 's  actions,  to  the  end  that  unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates  shall  be  corrected.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  demanding  to-day  that  their  products 
be  transported  at  fair  rates  and  without  discrimination, 
and  they  consider  the  right  to  reparation  in  particular  cases 
as  futile  and  barren.  Give  us  a  tribunal,  they  say,  that 
shall  have  the  power  not  only  to  try  and  adjudge  whether 
a  specific  rate  made  by  the  roads  is  just  or  unjust,  but  also, 
after  investigation,  to  name  what  is  the  reasonable  rate  for 
the  future. 

It  should  be  remembered  always  that  the  present  effort 
to  amend  the  Interetate  Commerce  Law  is  to  make  effective 
its  first  three  sections : 

1.  That  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  just. 

2.  That  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  for  like  service. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  no  wrongful  preference  or  preju- 
dice in  rates  or  facilities  as  between  persons,  places,  or 
commodities. 

When  I  take  up  the  President's  message  and  read  its 
recommendations,  careful  in  every  line  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  just  railroad  revenues  and  every  constitutional 
safeguard  of  property  to  the  railroad  companies  and  their 
investments,  I  am  astonished  at  the  hostility  that  has  been 
manifested  by  some  prominent  railroad  officials  against  this 
meritorious  proposition.  Their  hostile  attitude,  I  believe, 
is  a  mistake,  nnd  one  which  events  will  prove  to  be  so. 

If  their  opposition  shall  succeed  in  defeating  remedial 
legislation  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  how  long 
before  other  and  much  more  drastic  measures  will  be  pre- 
sented, supported  by  a  resistless  tide  of  public  opinion  ?  If 
a  bill  on  the  lines  of  President  Roosevelt's  recommendation 
is  passed,  the  work  of  reasonable  regulation  will  take  on 
new  life. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  railway  opposition  is 
found  in  the  habit,  formed  during  fifty  years  of  non-regu- 
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lation,  of  lookinir  upon  llu'  railway  sei'vice  as  private  busi- 
ness. At  the  head  of  all  the  vast  machinery  employed  in 
niovinir  interstate  connneree  ai'e  men  of  intej::i'ity  and  of 
ability  rarely  developed  in  othei-  walks  of  life,  broad-^aufre 
men,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  stupendous  enterprises.  Under 
the  railway  presidents  are  the  traffic  managers,  the  passen- 
ger and  freight  agents.  The  feelings  of  these  men  that  they 
must  serve  solely  the  corporations  which  employ  them  has, 
in  man,\-  eases,  grown  to  be  a  second  nature  with  them. 
Their  duty  to  the  government  and  to  the  public  to  conform 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  law  is  sometimes  obscured, 
and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  many  practices  which 
they  have  come  to  regard  as  ordinary  business  methods  are 
wrong.  So,  also,  the  shippers  and  the  merchants  find  it 
hard  to  realize  that  the  push  and  barter  and  dicker  that 
have  made  them  successful  must  be  abandoned  when  they 
ship  their  merchandise  by  rail ;  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
bargained  for,  but  must  be  carried  at  rates  open  to  eveiy 
competitor. 

Though  the  law  of  1887  declared  this  service  to  be  of  a 
public  nature,  the  habit  of  bargain  and  sale  could  not  be 
shaken  off,  and  efforts  to  evade  the  law's  provisions  were 
resorted  to.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  freight  agent  em- 
ployed to  get  traffic  and  make  money  for  his  road  that  the 
man  with  ten  carloads  of  freight  must  not  be  given  any 
lower  rate  than  the  man  with  one  carload.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  p]lkins  Bill,  pas.sed  eai-jy  in  the  last  Congress,  to  so 
strengthen  the  present  law  that  this  right  to  equal  rates  on 
like  traffic  will  be  universally  recognized,  and  secret  unjust 
discriminations  an  infrequent  exception  to  the  rule.  Hap- 
pily, many  railway  officials  have  come  around  to  the  view 
that  tariff  rates  must  be  observed  because  the  interests  of 
the  corporations  demand  it. 

]\Ir.  Bird,  of  the  Gould  line,  a  few  years  ago  said:  "The 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  law  are  few,  apparently 
simple  and  just.    Reduced  to  a  single  sentence,  rates  must 
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be  fair  per  se,  and  relatively  fair  as  between  persons,  places 
and  articles.  All  else  was  probably  intended  as  the  mech- 
anism of  enforcement."  Experience  has  shown  the  mech- 
anism to  be  ont  of  order  and  ineffective  to  secure  such 
enforcement.  The  proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect this.  Who  are  the  best  able  to  determine  what  is  neces- 
sary in  this  direction?  Those  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  principles  of  fairness  and  justice,  or  those  who 
oppose  restraint  and  desire  to  be  let  alone  to  run  their 
business  as  they  think  best  for  their  corporation's  interest? 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  a  large  railway  system,  said: 
"Regulation  by  the  people  has  come  to  stay." 

Even  Mr.  Nimmo,  who  has  bitterly  assailed  these  amend- 
ments, said  of  the  Act  of  1887 :  "  It  was  regarded  by  its 
author  as  a  tentative  measure,  but  time  has  proved  it  to  be 
one  of  the  wisest  products  of  statesmanship.  It  voices  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  age  toward  utilizing  moral  forces 
to  the  utmost  in  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  order,  hold- 
ing the  strong  arm  of  governmental  power  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  reserve." 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  in  1898:  "The  railway 
managers  of  the  United  States  are  now  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  countiy 
and  for  the  railways  themselves,  is  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  this  commission. 

"The  Interstate  Commission  since  its  creation  has  been 
continuously  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  public-spirited 
body.  It  has  done  its  best  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  created 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  So  that 
the  commission  stands  to-day  practically  stripped  of  all 
authority,  and  the  law  stands  practically  a  nullity  on  the 
statute  book. 

"Now,  we  do  not  care  as  railways  how  much  power  you 
clothe  the  commission  with.  All  we  do  ask  is  that  since  the 
government  undertakes  to  regulate  the  railways,  it  will 
regulate  them  upon  the  intelligent  lines  that  experience  has 
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proved  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  they  can  be  operated." 

]\Ir.  Roberts,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system,  said  at  the  same  time : 

"We  have  passed  that  point,  .uentieiiien,  at  which  we 
were  disposed  to  antagonize  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  reference  to  the  management  of  railways.  We 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  we  accept  the  fact  that  an 
interstate  commerce  act  has  been  passed  and  a  connnission 
created,  and  that  they  are  both  here  to  stay. ' ' 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  intei'state  commerce  law, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  then  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  the 
times  was  toward  the  consolidation  of  railroad  properties. 
Railroad  consolidation  under  a  single  management  has  since 
resulted  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  more  than  verified 
^Ir.  Adams'  prediction.  Roads  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
in  competition  for  traffic  are  now  under  one  fiscal  manage- 
ment, enjoying  a  practical  unrestrained  monopoly  in  the 
territory  served  by  them. 

Commissioner  Prouty  stated  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one  j^ear 
ago  that  five  systems,  or  five  diff'erent  persons,  now  control 
117,500  miles  of  railroad.    These  are: 

The  Vanderbilt    19,500 

The  Pennsylvania    18,000 

The  Morgan-Hill  43,000 

The  Gould    l(i,000 

The  Harriman   21,000 


117,500 

As  soon  as  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  St. 
Paul  pass  into  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  gentle- 
men, they  will  control  the  entire  railway  situation,  because 
the  remaining  70,000  miles  of  road  are  simply  feeders,  hav- 
ing no  terminal  connections  except  with  some  one  of  these 
systems.  How  soon  this  control  is  accomplished  is  of  not 
much  consequence  if  summary'  regulation  of  railway  rates 
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and  practices  is  made  effective.  But  the  consequences  are 
plainly  very  serious  if  these  consolidations  and  amale-ama- 
tions  are  to  po  on  nntil  the  last  result — one  centralized  con- 
trol— is  reached  and  the  government  shall  fail  to  exercise 
its  authority  over  railway  rates  so  as  to  prevent  wrongs  to 
shippers  and  localities  as  far  as  may  be,  and  remove  those 
which  may  come  into  existence.  With  a  railway  trust  in 
active  operation  throughout  the  country,  and  no  rate-cor- 
recting power  exercised  by  the  government,  how  much 
influence  upon  rates  would  the~  competition  of  market  towns 
and  cities  have,  and  where  would  be  the  rate-governing 
effect  of  competition  between  railways,  both  of  which  are 
now  pointed  out  by  opponents  of  government  regulation  as 
the  natural  and  just  regulators  of  railway  charges? 

I  desire  to  express  myself  clearly  on  this  point.  I  do 
not  object  to  consolidation,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by 
efficient  government  regulation.  It  is  probable  that  such 
consolidation  renders  possible  better  service  at  reduced  cost. 
It  may  be,  as  many  claim,  an  inevitable  result  of  economic 
forces.  But,  even  admitting  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  prevalent  trend  toward  the  consolidation  of  rail- 
road property,  under  existing  conditions,  will  ine\'itably 
result  in  tbe  creation  of  irresponsible  power.  The  restraint 
which  competition  enforced  has  been  removed,  and  there  is 
no  tribunal  provided,  as  the  law  is  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  to  which  the  shipper  can  successfully  appeal  against 
extortionate  rates. 

Against  that  evil  there  are  but  two  remedies,  namely, 
government  ownership,  or  effective  government  regulation. 
We  have  neither  now.  The  first  at  this  time  does  not  seem 
to  be  practicable.  Re^nilation  is  practicable,  and  is  regarded 
as  desirable  by  all  who  truly  appreciate  the  great  interests 
involved. 

When  railroad  c(mstruction  began  in  this  country,  and 
the  traffic  manager  began  to  make  rates,  it  was  upon  the 
idea  that  transportation  was  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  that  if  rates  were  too  high  the  proper  course  was  to 
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start  a  rival  road.  The  man  assuming  the  position  of  traffic 
manajrer  aeijuired  his  business  knowledge  upon  his  assump- 
tion, and  the  business  man  and  the  public  accepted  it  as 
the  proper  course.  After  fifty  years  of  this  assumption 
comes  the  law  and  declares  this,  as  far  as  the  first  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  unlawful,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  shrewd 
trading  traffic  manager  to  realize  that  the  experience  and 
lessons  of  a  lifetime  must  be  disregarded.  It  is  difficult 
even  for  the  public  to  undei-stand  it.  If  a  railroad  com- 
pany wants  to  give  me  a  pass,  why  not?  It  is  theirs.  If  a 
railroad  wants  to  furnish  me  free  transportation  for  my 
merchandise,  why  should  it  not?  It  is  their  train.  And 
even  now.  after  eighteen  yeai-s  of  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  con- 
vince some  people  that  this  is  all  wrong  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  ability  to  show  them  the  reason  why  it  is  so. 

National  regulation  is  far  more  to  be  preferred  than 
unified  control  of  our  vast  railway  mileage  restrained  by 
no  legal  safeguards.  Someone  has  remarked  that  "Com- 
merce is  war."  That  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  unregulated  commerce  is  commercial 
anarchy. 

The  history  of  many  well  established  reforms  has  been, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  a  matter  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Is  it  surprising  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  such 
great  moment,  so  wide  a  scope,  and  involving  such  vast 
interests — the  regulation  of  the  mutual  rights  of  shippers 
and  carriers  thi-oughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  country — is  it  surprising  that  the  early  attempts  of 
our  legislators  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem  have 
been  found  to  fall  short  of  the  desired  perfection? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  should  be  manifest  to 
any  careful  student  of  present  conditions  that  as  consoli- 
dation or  unification  of  railway  interests  progress  toward 
absolute  common  control,  the  necessity  for  effective  railway 
regulation  will  become  more  and  more  indispensable;  and 
this  applies  not  merely  to  the  amount  or  relation  of  pub- 
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lislied  charges,  but  to  the  great  work  of  preventing  discrim- 
inations in  rates  and  facilities  of  transportation  in  favor 
of  aggregated  commercial  enterprises  and  large  shippers 
who,  through  the  magnitude  of  their  business,  or  the  con- 
trol of  capital  invested  in  railway  securities,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  able  to  dominate  railway  management. 

I  regret  that  certain  of  our  commercial  bodies  have  been 
misled  into  passing  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  legis- 
lation advocated  by  the  President.  My  own  impression  is 
that  these  associations  will  probably  in  the  end  see  the  error 
of  their  ways.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what 
such  legislation  will  finally  be  enacted.  It  is  not  only  abso- 
lutely and  eternally  right,  but  the  natural  prejudice  of  the 
masses  is  in  favor  of  it.  But  this  discussion  has  gone  far 
beyond  cominercial  organizations,  and  a  body  which  today 
takes  ground  against  the  true  interests  of  the  people  only 
stultifies  itself  in  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  and  fair- 
minded  men.  Let  the  people  take  courage,  for  President 
Roosevelt  not  only  runs  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  but  he  has  a  decidedly  powerful  sway  over  the 
legislative  branch.  The  passage  of  the  railway  rate  regula- 
tion bill  in  the  House  by  a  virtually  unanimous  vote, 
against  all  the  influences  which  the  railway  interests  could 
bring,  and  against  the  wishes  and  the  prejudices  of  dozens 
of  members  who  were  constrained  to  vote  for  the  bill  when 
the  actual  test  came,  was  as  striking  a  display  of  presiden- 
tial influence  over  Congress  as  the  country's  annals  reveal. 
Let  the  Senators  bear  that  fact  in  mind  before  the  people, 
who  believe  sincerely  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  candor  and 
courage  and  conscience,  sweep  them  out  of  their  places. 
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CREATIVE  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY.* 


Henry  van  Dyke. 


In  that  admirable  book.  The  American  Common- 
wealth, by  Mr.  James  Brj'ce,  the  chapter  on  colleges  and 
universities  comes  immediately  after  the  chapter  on  Wall 
Street.  There  is  a  singular  contrast  between  them :  for, 
while  the  one  represents  the  nearest  approach  to  pessimism 
in  an  uncommonly  cheerful  book,  the  other  marks  the  high- 
est note  of  optimism  to  which  a  British  writer  can  allow  his 
impressions  to  rise.  The  "Wall  Street  chapter  closes  with 
the  melancholy  remark  that  the  habits  of  speculation,  con- 
stitutional excitability,  and  high  nervous  tension  .seem  to 
have  pa.ssed  into  the  fibre  of  the  American  people.  But  the 
chapter  on  colleges  and  univereities  ends  with  the  hopeful 
ob.servation  that,  "while  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try- they  are  tho.se  of  which  the  Americans  speak  most 
modestly,  and  indeed  deprecatingly,  they  are  those  which 
seem  to  be  at  this  moment  making  the  swiftest  progress, 
and  which  have  the  bri<;htest  promise  for  the  future." 

In  regard  to  the  habit  of  modest  and  deprecating  speech, 
we  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  the  author's  experience  of 
academic  anniversaries  may  have  been  limited.  Perhaps 
he  was  here  in  the  dull  season.  Perhaps  he  went  only  to 
Boston  or  Chicago.  Perhaps  he  did  not  understand  the 
sinuo.sities  of  American  humor.    At  all  events,  we  tru.st  that 

*An  a'ldress  delivered  at  the  Charter  Day  exercises,  March  li3, 
1905.     Copyright,  190.5,  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
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his  praise  will  be  justified,  and  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  utmost  that  has  been  claimed  for  our  institutions  of 
learning  will  evidently  fall  far  short  of  their  actual  achieve- 
ments. 

But  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  our  educational 
growth  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  features 
of  the  American  Commonwealth,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  accurate  observation  and  a  wise  judgment.  No 
other  expansion  of  the  republic  can  be  compared,  in  magni- 
tude or  in  meaning,  with  the  expansion  of  education.  No 
other  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  can  be  compared 
with  that  confident  devotion  which  has  kindled  upon 
the  altars  of  every  state  the  sacred  and  inextinguish- 
able flame  of  learning.  No  other  assurance  of  protection 
against  those  perils  of  American  life  which  are  popularly 
symbolized  by  Wall  Street,  can  be  compared  with  the  fact 
that  democratic  communities  and  persons  of  great  wealth 
have  recognized  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  building 
up  those  safeguards  of  national  sanity,  integrity  and  liberty 
which  are  typified,  in  their  highest  development,  by  the 
university. 

It  is  to  education  that  we  look  for  protection  against  the 

spirit  of 

"Raw  haste,  half-sister  to  delay," — 

against  the  blind  and  reckless  temper  of  gambling, — 
against  the  stupid  idolatry  of  mere  riches,  either  in  the 
form  of  servile  flattery  or  in  the  disguise  of  equally  servile 
envy.  Education  must  give  us  better  standards  of  success 
and  higher  tests  of  greatness  than  gold  can  measure.  Edu- 
cation is  to  save  the  people  from  the  spell  of  ancient  lies 
and  from  the  witchcraft  of  brand-new  falsehoods.  Educa- 
tion is  to  give  the  plain  man  the  key  to  the  treasuries  and 
pleasure-gardens  of  knowledge  and  power.  Education  is 
to  clarify  public  opinion,  to  calm  and  allay  popular  excita- 
bility, to  traufjuilize  and  steady  American  energy,  to  dispel 
local  and  sectional  prejudice,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties 
which  bind  together  all  parts  of  our  common  country. 
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Now.  these  are  great  expectations.  We  can  not  hope  to 
have  them  realized,  even  in  part,  unless  we  give  to  our 
whole  educational  effort,  which  is  really  bound  together 
from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  university,  the  highest 
aim,  the  true  direction,  the  right  movement.  What,  then, 
is  the  vital  purpose  of  this  movement?  AVhat  is  the  true 
ideal  of  education  in  a  great  democracy  like  the  United 
States? 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question  to  fall  back 
upon  the  familiar  platitude  of  commencement  orators,  and 
to  observe  that  since  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
e-dnco,  its  true  purpose  must  be  the  bringing  out  of  what 
is  in  man.  This  definition  is  simple,  but  not  satisfactory. 
There  are  many  things  in  man.  and  there  are  various  meth- 
ods of  bringing  them  out.  The  question  is.  what  are  the 
best  things,  and  which  is  the  best  method  of  development. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  method  of  bringing  out  the 
grain  of  wood  by  a  combination  of  stain  and  varnish.  It 
is  a  superficial  way  of  enhancing  the  natural  difference 
between  pine  and  poplar  and  black  walnut.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  as  a  device  for  disguising  the  difference  between 
cheriy  and  mahogany.    Is  this  a  true  type  of  education  ? 

There  is  also  a  method  of  bringing  out  the  resources  of 
the  earth  by  working  it  for  the  largest  immediate  returns 
in  the  market.  Fanns  are  exhausted  by  over-cropping; 
pa.stures  desolated  by  over-stocking;  mines  worked  out  for 
a  record  yield.  Fictitious  values  are  evolved  and  disposed 
of  at  transitory  prices.  Much  that  is  marketable  is  brought 
out  in  this  way.    Is  this  a  true  type  of  education  ? 

There  is  also  a  method  of  bringing  out  the  possibilities 
of  a  living  plant  by  culture,  giving  it  the  needed  soil  and 
nourishment,  defending  it  from  its  natural  enemies, 
strenirthening  its  ^^tality  and  developing  its  best  qualities. 
You  have  seen  this  method  used,  here  in  California,  in  a 
way  that  seems  almost  miraculous,  changing  the  bitter  to 
the  sweet,  the  useless  to  the  useful,  and  proving  that  by  a 
process  of  regeneration  one  may  hope  in  time  to  gather 
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iirapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles.    Is  this  a  true  type  of 
education  ? 

These  three  illustrations  of  different  methods  of  bring- 
ing things  out,  represent  in  picture  the  three  main  educa- 
tional ideals  which  men  have  followed.  Back  of  our  vari- 
ous academic  schemes  and  theories,  back  of  the  propositions 
Avhich  are  made  by  college  presidents  for  the  adoption  of 
new  methods  or  the  revival  of  old  methods,  back  of  the 
fluent  criticisms  which  are  passed  upon  our  common  schools 
and  universities,  lies  the  question  of  the  dominant  aim  in 
teaching'  and  learning.  What  should  be  the  guiding  star 
of  education  in  a  democrac}^ — the  decorative  ideal,  the  mar- 
ketable ideal,  or  the  creative  ideal? 

I.  THE    DECORATIVE    IDEAL   OF    EDUCATION. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  decorative  ideal  first,  because, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  likely  to  take  precedence  in  order  of 
time,  and  certainly  it  is  preeminent  in  worthlessness.  Bar- 
barous races  prefer  ornament  to  decency  or  comfort  in 
dress.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  observed  that  the  South 
American  Indians  would  endure  the  greatest  hardships  in 
the  matter  of  insufficient  clothing  rather  than  go  without 
the  luxury  of  brilliant  paint  to  decorate  their  naked  bodies. 
And  Herbert  Spencer  used  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
preference  of  the  ornamental  to  the  useful  in  education. 

The  earliest  conception  of  education  seems  to  be  the 
possession  of  some  knowledge  or  accomplishment  which  is 
singular.  The  impulse  which  produces  it  is  not  so  much  a 
craving  for  that  which  is  really  fine,  as  a  repulsion  from 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  common.  It  is  a  desire  to  have 
something  in  the  way  of  intellectual  or  social  adornment 
which  shall  take  the  place  of  a  mantle  of  peacock 's  feathers, 
or  a  particularly  rich  and  massive  nose-ring. 

This  nose-ring  conception  of  education  not  only  rejects, 
contemns  and  abhors  the  useful,  but  it  exhibits  its  abhor- 
rence by  exalting,  commending  and  cherishing  the  useless, 
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chiefly  because  it  is  less  likely  to  be  common.  It  lays  the 
emphasis  upon  those  thinirs  which  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  practical  life.  It  speaks  a  lanpruage  of  its  o^VTl  which 
the  people  cannot  understand.  It  pursues  accomplishments 
whose  chief  virtue  is  that  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
puts  particular  stress  upon  knowledire  which  is  supposed 
to  bestow  a  kind  of  trilJiuo-  or  enamel  upon  the  mind.  This 
ideal  is  apt  to  be  especially  potent  in  the  beyinninor  of  a 
democracy,  and  to  produce  a  crop  of  "younir  ladies'  fin- 
ishing schools"  and  "young  gentlemen's  poli.shing  acade- 
mies" singularly  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
country.  In  its  later  development  it  brings  forth  all  kinds 
of  educational  curiosities  and  abortion.s. 

In  this  second  crop  of  the  decorative  school  of  culture 
we  find  those  strange  phenomena  of  intellectual  life  which 
are  known  under  the  names  of  Aestheticism  and  Symbolism 
and  Decadentism  and  the  like.  Their  mark  is  eccentricity. 
Their  aim  is  the  visible  separation  of  the  cultured  person 
from  the  common  herd.  His  favorite  poet  must  be  one  who 
is  caviar  to  the  vulgar.  His  chosen  philosopher  must  be  able 
to  express  himself  with  such  obscurity  that  few.  if  any,  can 
comprehend  him.  He  must  know  more  than  anyone  else 
about  the  things  that  are  not  worth  knowing,  and  care  very 
passionately  for  the  things  that  are  not  usually  considered 
worth  caring  about.  He  must  believe  that  Homer  and 
Dante  and  Milton  and  the  Bible  have  been  very  much  over- 
rated, and  carefully  guard  himself,  as  Oscar  Wilde  did  in 
the  presence  of  the  ocean,  from  giving  way  to  sentiments  of 
vulgar  admiration.  His  views  of  history  must  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  depreciating  familiar  heroes  and 
white-washing  extraordinary  \'illains.  He  must  measure 
the  worth  of  a  book  or  a  picture  by  unpopularity,  and  find 
his  chief  joy  in  the  sense  that  he  is  "not  like  other  girls." 

But  this  decorative  ideal  of  education,  while  it  is  likely 
to  be  always  present,  as  a  by-product,  in  the  spiritual  fer- 
mentation of  a  democracy,  is  not  likely  to  produce  men  who 
will  have  the  force  to  make  it  dominant.     The  highly  pol- 
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ished  incompetent,  the  intellectual  dude,  the  shallow  and 
self-satisfied  aesthete,  will  hardly  succeed  in  getting  them- 
selves to  be  seriously  taken  as  the  possessors  of  the  true 
theory  and  the  ripe  result  of  education. 

II.      THE   MAEKETABLE    IDEAL   OF    EDUCATION. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  decorative  ideal  lies 
the  marketable  ideal  of  education.  Its  object,  broadly 
stated,  is  simply  to  bring  out  a  man's  natural  abilities  in 
such  a  way  that  he  shall  be  able  to  get  the  largest  return  in 
money  for  his  work  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Nothing 
is  of  value,  according  to  this  ideal,  which  is  not  of  direct 
utility  in  a  business  or  a  profession.  Nothing  counts  which 
has  not  an  immediate  cash  value  in  the  world's  market. 

' '  Send  my  boy  to  high  school  and  college ! ' '  says  the  keen 
man  of  business.  "What  good  will  that  do  him?  Seven 
years  at  the  dead  languages  and  higher  mathematics  will 
not  teach  him  to  make  a  sharp  bargain  or  run  a  big  enter- 
prise."  He  thinks  he  has  summed  up  the  whole  argument. 
But  he  has  only  begged  the  question.  The  very  point  at 
issue  is  whether  the  boy  is  a  tool  to  be  ground  and  sharp- 
ened for  practical  use,  or  a  living  creature  whose  highest 
end  is  personal  development. 

The  influence  of  this  cash-value  theory  of  culture  may 
be  seen  in  many  directions. 

It  shows  itself  in  certain  features  of  our  common  school 
system,  not  in  the  places  where  it  is  at  its  best,  but  in  the 
places  where  it  is  controlled  either  by  politicians,  sectarians, 
or  cranks.  It  is  far  too  mechanical.  The  children  are  run 
through  a  mill.  They  are  crammed  with  rules  and  defini- 
tions, while  their  ideas  and  feelings  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Their  imagination,  that  most  potent  factor  of 
life,  is  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  the  weekly  story-paper, 
and  their  moral  nature  to  the  guidance  of  chance.  The 
over-worked  and  under-paid  teacher  is  forced  by  a  false 
.system  of  competition  to  pack  their  little  minds  as  full  as 
possible  of  rules  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  defini- 
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tioDs  which  do  not  define,  and  assorted  frajjrments  of  his- 
torical, geoorraphical,  astronomical,  <rranimatical,  and  phys- 
iological knowledire,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  probable 
market  value. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  finding  fault  with  our 
public  school  teachei-s  as  a  class.  They  are  as  earnest  and 
noble  a  body  of  men  and  women,  take  them  all  in  all,  as  can 
be  found  in  our  country.  They  deserve  more  honor  and 
better  treatment.  The  sound  of  their  complaining:  is  famil- 
iar. They  are  set  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  at  fault, — the  stupid,  mechanical,  parsimo- 
nious. ca.sh-value  system,  which  overloads  the  teacher  with 
pupils,  and  overcrowds  the  pupil  with  so-called  "useful 
.<5tudies,"  and  seeks  to  get  the  most,  not  the  best,  for  its 
money,  and  so  makes  the  highest  results  impossible. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  everj"  city  and  town  in 
America  would  spend  twice  as  much  as  it  is  spending  to-day 
for  common  school  education.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
we  could  have  twice  as  many  teachers,  and  twice  as  intel- 
ligent, especially  for  the  primary  grades.  And  then  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  sweep  away  half  the 
"branches"  that  are  now  taught,  and  abolish  two-thirds  of 
the  formal  examinations,  and  make  an  end  of  competitions 
and  prizes,  and  come  down,  or  rather  come  up.  to  the  plain 
work  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  and  cipher — 
the  foundation  of  a  solid  education. 

The  marketable  ideal  of  culture  makes  itself  felt,  also, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learaing.  We  can  trace  its  effects  in  the  tendency  to 
push  the  humanities  aside,  and  to  teach  the  young  idea  to 
shoot  by  training  it,  from  the  earliest  possible  period,  upon 
the  trellis  of  a  particular  trade.  Eveiy  branch,  every  ten- 
dril which  does  not  conform  to  the.se  lines  must  be  cut  off. 
The  importance  of  .studies  is  to  be  measured  by  their  direct 
effect  upon  professional  and  industrial  .success.  The  plan  is 
to  train  boys,  not  for  living,  but  for  making  a  li\ing.  They 
are  to  be  cultivated,  not  as  men,  but  as  journalists,  survey- 
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ors,  chemists,  law'yers,  physicians,  painters,  musicians,  man- 
ufacturers, mining  engineers,  sellei's  of  wet  and  dry  goods, 
bankers,  accountants,  and  what  not.  In  obedience  to  this 
theory,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  from  the 
outset  to  those  things  for  which  he  can  see  an  immediate  use 
in  his  chosen  pursuit.  Literature  is  spoken  of  in  academic 
circles  as  a  "soft-snap"  study,  a  mere  embellishment  of  the 
solid  course;  and  philosophy  is  left  to  those  odd  fellows 
who  are  going  into  the  ministry  or  into  teaching.  The 
library  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  spiritual  palace  where 
the  student  may  live  with  the  master-minds  of  all  the  ages. 
It  has  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  dispensary  where  useful 
information  can  be  procured  in  small  doses  for  practical 
purposes.  Half-endowed  technical  schools  spring  up  all 
over  the  land,  like  mushrooms  after  a  shower.  We  have 
institutes  of  everj^thing,  from  stenography  to  farriery;  it 
remains  only  to  add  a  few  more,  such  as  an  Academy  of 
Mesmerism,  a  College  of  Mind  Healing,  and  a  Chiropodists' 
University,  to  round  out  the  encyclopaedia  of  complete  cul- 
ture according  to  the  commercial  ideal. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
trade  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  speak  most  heartily 
in  their  support.  So  far  as  they  do  their  work  well,  they 
are  an  admirable  and  needful  substitute  for  the  earlier 
systems  of  apprenticeship  for  the  various  trades.  Democ- 
racy needs  them.  They  are  really  worth  all  the  money  that 
is  put  into  them.  But  the  error  lies  in  supposing 
that  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  broader  and  higher  edu- 
cation. By  their  own  confession  they  move  on  another 
level.  They  mean  business.  But  business  is  precisely  the 
one  thing  which  education  does  not  mean.  It  may,  doubt- 
less it  will,  result  in  making  a  man  able  to  do  his  own  spe- 
cial work  in  a  better  spirit  and  with  a  finer  skill.  But  this 
result  is  secondary,  and  not  primary.  It  is  accomplished 
by  forgetting  the  specialty  and  exalting  the  man. 

Ti'ue  education  must  begin  and  continue  with  a  fine 
disregard  of  pecuniary  returns.    It  must  be  catholic,  genial, 
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disinterested.     Its  object  is  to  make  the  shoemaker  go  be- 
yond his  last. — 

^^ Sutor  ultra  rrtpidam, — " 

and  the  clerk  beyond  his  desk,  and  the  surveyor  beyond  his 
chain,  and  the  lawyer  beyond  his  brief,  and  the  doctor 
beyond  his  prescription,  and  the  preacher  beyond  his  ser- 
mon. Special  traininc:.  with  an  eye  fixed  on  some  practical 
pursuit,  works  directly  the  other  way,  and  airainst  the  inter- 
ests of  a  true  democracy.  It  deepens  the  lines  which  sepa- 
rate men.  It  divides  them  into  isolated  trades  which  become 
close  corporations,  and  into  rival  guilds  which  defend  them- 
selves by  blocking  all  avenues  of  intercommunication.  But 
the  right  culture  for  a  democracy  is  that  which  opens  the 
avenues  of  nnitual  comprehension,  and  increases  the  com- 
mon ground  of  humanity.  It  broadens  and  harmonizes 
men  on  the  basis  of  that  which  belongs  to  all  mankind.  If 
it  elevates  certain  persons  above  their  fellows,  it  does  not 
therefore  separate  them  from  the  race,  but  joins  them  to  it 
more  broadly.  It  lifts  them  as  the  peaks  of  a  mountain- 
range  are  lifted,  with  a  force  that  spreads  the  base  while 
it  raises  the  summit.  The  peaks  are  the  unifying  centers 
of  the  sj'stem.  And  the  springs  that  rise  among  the  loftiest 
hills  flow  down  joyfully  through  the  valleys  and  the  plains. 

III.  THE  CREATIVE  IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  true  ideal  of  education  in  a  democracy  is  the  crea- 
tive ideal.  It  does  not  seek  to  adorn  men  with  certain  rare 
accomplishments  which  .shall  be  the  marks  of  a  Brahmin- 
ical  ca.ste.  It  does  not  seek  to  train  men  for  certain  prac- 
tical pursuits  with  an  eye  single  to  their  own  advantage.  It 
seeks,  by  a  vital  culture,  to  create  new  men,  and  new  kinds 
of  men,  who  shall  be  of  ever-increasing  worth  to  the  repub- 
lic and  to  mankind. 

Creation,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  is  a  process  of  devel- 
opment. If  this  interpretation  be  true,  the  result  is  none 
the  less  creative.  Species  originate,  whether  their  origin 
be  swift  or  slow. 
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Education  is  the  human  analogue  of  creation.  Its 
beginning  is  the  unfolding  of  something  which  already 
exists.  But  its  aim,  its  motive,  its  triumphant  result,  is  the 
production  of  something  which  did  not  exist  before.  The 
educated  man  is  a  new  man.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  knows 
more.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  can  do  more.  There  is 
something  in  him  which  was  not  there  when  his  education 
began.  And  this  something  gives  him  a  new  relation  to 
the  past,  of  which  it  is  the  fruit,  and  to  the  future,  of 
which  it  is  the  promise.  It  has  the  nature  of  an  original 
force  which  draws  its  energy  from  a  new  contact  with  the 
world  and  with  mankind,  and  which  distributes  its  power 
throughout  life  in  all  its  channels. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  object  and  the  right 
result  of  education ;  to  create  out  of  the  raw  stuff  that  is 
hidden  in  the  boy  a  finer,  stronger,  broader,  nobler  type 
of  manhood. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  suppose  that  in  using  this  lan- 
guage I  am  dealing  in  glittering  generalities.  The  man  who 
is  honored  with  an  invitation  to  speak  here  owes  it  to  him- 
self and  to  his  audience  to  have  a  distinct  idea  at  the  centre 
of  his  address.  There  is  such  an  idea  here.  The  better 
manhood  of  which  I  speak  as  the  aim  of  education  is  no 
vague  and  nebulous  thing — the  dim  delight  of  sensational 
preachers  and  virile  novelists.  It  has  four  definite  marks 
and  qualities :  the  power  to  see  clearly,  the  power  to  imagine 
vividly,  the  power  to  think  independently,  and  the  power 
to  will  nobly.  These  are  the  objects  that  the  creative  ideal 
sets  before  us,  and  in  so  doing  it  gives  us  a  standard 
for  all  educational  effort,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university;  a  measure  for  what  is  valuable  in  old  systems 
and  for  what  is  desirable  in  new  theories;  and  a  test  of 
true  success  in  teaching  and  learning.  I  care  not  whether 
a  man  is  called  a  tutor,  an  instructor,  or  a  full  professor: 
nor  whether  any  academic  degrees  adorn  his  name ;  nor 
how  many  facts  or  symbols  of  facts  he  has  stored  away  in 
his  brain.   If  he  has  these  four  powers, — clear  sight,  quick 
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imafrination.  sound  reason,  and  ri^ht,  stron<;  will, — I  call 
him  an  educated  man. 

TJte  Power  to  Sec  Clearly. 

I  use  the  word  "siirht"  to  denote  all  those  senses  which 
are  tlie  natural  inlets  of  knowledjre.  ]\Iost  men  are  born 
with  five,  but  comparatively  few  learn  the  use  of  even 
one.  The  majority  of  people  are  like  the  idols  described 
by  the  psalmist :  ' '  Eyes  have  they  but  they  see  not : 
they  have  ears  but  they  hear  not:  noses  have  they 
but  they  smell  not."  They  walk  through  the  world  like 
blind  men  at  a  panorama,  and  find  it  very  dull.  There  is 
a  stoiy  of  an  Englishwoman  who  once  said  to  the  great 
painter  Turner,  by  way  of  comment  on  one  of  his  pictures : 
**I  never  saw  anything  like  that  in  Nature."  "Madam." 
said  he,  ''what  would  you  give  if  you  could?" 

The  power  to  use  the  senses  to  their  full  capacity, 
clearly,  sensitively,  penetratingly,  does  not  come  by  nature. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  an  attentive  habit  of  veracious  perception. 
Such  a  habit  is  the  result  of  instruction  applied  to  the  open- 
ing of  blind  eyes  and  the  unsealing  of  deaf  ears.  The 
academic  studies  which  have  most  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion are  those  which  deal  principally  with  objective 
facts,  such  as  nature-study,  language,  numbers,  draw- 
ing and  music.  But  the  education  of  perceptive  power 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  monopolized  by  schools  and  colleges. 
All  life  must  contribute  to  it.  Every  meadow  and  everj'^ 
woodland  is  a  college,  and  every  city  square  is  full  of  teach- 
ers. Do  you  know  how  the  stream  flows,  how  the  king- 
fisher poises  above  it,  how  the  trout  .swims  in  it.  how 
the  ferns  uncurl  along  its  banks?  Do  you  know  how  the 
human  body  balances  itself,  and  along  what  lines  and 
curves  it  moves  in  walking,  in  running,  in  dancing,  and 
in  what  living  charactei-s  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
written  on  the  human  face?  Do  you  know  the  structural 
aspect  of  man's  temples  and  palaces  and  bridges,  of  Na- 
ture's mountains  and  trees  and  flowers?     Do  vou   know 
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the  tones  and  accents  of  human  speech,  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  voices  of  the  forests  and  the  sea  ?  If  not,  you  need  crea- 
tive culture,  to  make  you  a  sensitive  possessor  of  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Every  true  university  should  iiiake  room 
in  its  scheme  for  life  out-of-doors.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  John  Milton 's  plan  of  a  school  whose  pupils  should 
go  together  every^  year  on  long  horseback  journeys  and  sail- 
ing cruises  in  order  to  know  the  world.  Walter  Bagehot 
said  of  Shakesjjeare  that  he  could  not  walk  down  a  street 
without  knowing  what  M'as  in  it.  John  Burroughs  has  a 
college  on  a  little  farm  beside  the  Hudson ;  and  John  Muir 
has  a  university  called  Yosemite.  If  such  men  cross  a  field 
or  a  thicket  they  see  more  than  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  That  is  culture.  And  without  it,  all  scholastic 
learning  is  arid,  and  all  the  academic  degrees  lonown  to 
man  are  but  china  oi*anges  hung  on  a  dry  tree. 

TJie  Power  to  Imagine  Vividly. 

But  beyond  the  world  of  outward  perception,  there  is 
another  world  of  inward  vision,  and  the  key  to  it  is  imag- 
ination. To  see  things  as  they  are, — that  is  a  precious  gift. 
To  see  things  as  they  were  in  their  beginning,  or  as  they 
will  be  in  their  ending,  or  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  per- 
fecting,— to  make  the  absent,  present, — to  rebuild  the  past 
out  of  a  fragment  of  carven  stone,  to  foresee  the  future 
harvest  in  the  grain  of  wheat  in  the  sower's  hand,  to  visu- 
alize the  face  of  the  invisible,  and  enter  into  the  lives  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  unknown  men, — that  is  a  far  more 
precious  gift. 

Imagination  is  more  than  a  pleasant  fountain ;  it  is  a 
fertilizing  stream.  It  is  the  source  of  ingenuity,  as  well  as 
the  mark  of  genius.  Nothing  great  has  ever  been  discov- 
ered or  invented  without  the  aid  of  imagination.  It  is  the 
medium  of  all  human  sympathy.  No  man  can  feel  with 
another  unless  he  can  iniiigine  himself  in  the  other  man's 
place. 
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The  chief  instrument  in  the  creative  culture  of  imagrina- 
tion  is  literature.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  liter- 
ature and  hooks.  Five  thousand  books  are  published  every 
vear  in  this  countrv  alone,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand 
are  works  of  fiction,  and  most  of  these  are  works  of  afllic- 
tion.  The  chemists  tell  us  that  paper  on  which  many  of 
these  books  are  printed  will  not  outlast  a  generation.  ''Si 
non  €  vero,  c  ben  trovato."  Would  that  the  chemists'  dis- 
coverj''  could  be  transformed  into  a  law.  All  new  books 
should  be  printed  on  ten-year  paper.  This  would  reduce 
the  size  of  our  libraries,  and  increase  their  value. 

The  object  of  literary  culture  is  very  simple.  It  is  to 
teach  a  nmn  to  distinguish  the  best  books,  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  them  with  inward  vision.  The  man  who  has 
read  one  great  book  in  that  way  has  become  a  new  creature 
and  entered  a  new  world.  But  in  how  many  schools  and 
colleges  does  that  ideal  prevail  ?  We  are  spending  infinite 
toil  and  money  to  produce  spellei*s  and  parsers  and  scan- 
ners. We  are  trying  hard  to  increase  the  number  of  people 
who  can  write  with  ease,  while  the  race  of  people  who  can 
read  with  imagination  is  left  to  the  care  of  chance.  I  wish 
that  we  might  reverse  the  process.  If  our  education  would 
but  create  a  race  of  readers,  earnest,  intelligent,  capable  of 
true  imaginative  effort,  then  the  old  writers  would  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  new  ones  would  get  a  wiser  welcome 
when  they  arrive. 

The  Power  to  Think  Independenthj. 

The  design  of  education  is  not  accomplished  unless  a 
man  passes  beyond  the  power  of  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  interpreting  and  appreciating  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  into  the  power  of  thinking  for  him- 
self. To  be  able  to  ask,  "Why?"  and  to  discover  what  it 
means  to  say,  "Because," — that  is  the  intellectual  tri- 
umph of  education. 

"To  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world,"  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  culture.    It  is  an 
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excellent  attainment.  But  there  is  a  step  beyond  it  that 
leads  from  culture  into  manhood.  That  step  is  taken  when 
the  student,  knowing  something  of  the  best  that  other  men 
have  thought  and  said,  begins  to  think  his  own  thoughts 
clearly  through,  and  to  put  them  into  his  own  words.  Then 
he  passes  through  instruction  into  education.  Then  he  be- 
comes a  real  person  in  the  intellectual  world. 

The  mere  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  an 
emancipating  thing.  There  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  is 
as  passive  as  massage.  There  is  a  kind  of  study  which  fat- 
tens the  mind  for  examination  like  a  prize  pig  for  a  county 
fair.  No  doubt  the  beginning  of  instruction  must  lie  chiefly 
in  exercises  of  perception  and  memory.  But  at  a  certain 
point  the  reason  and  the  judgment  must  be  awakened  and 
brought  into  voluntary  play.  As  a  teacher  I  would  far 
rather  have  a  pupil  give  an  incorrect  answer  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  he  had  really  been  thinking  about  the 
subject,  than  a  literally  correct  answer  in  a  way  which 
showed  that  he  had  merely  swallowed  what  I  had  told  him, 
and  regurgitated  it  on  the  examination  paper. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  teachers  should  give  our 
pupils  rules  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  use  them  to  work 
out  their  own  problems.  We  should  instruct  them  in  lan- 
guages so  that  words  may  serve  to  express  clearly  and  accu- 
rately their  own  thoughts.  We  should  teach  them  science 
in  order  that  they  may  form  habits  of  accurate  obser- 
vation, careful  induction,  and  moderate  statement  of  laws 
which  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  And  if  our  instruc- 
tion goes  on  to  philosophy,  histoiy,  literature,  jurispru- 
dence, government,  our  aim  should  be  to  give  our  pupils 
some  standards  by  which  they  can  estimate  the  works  and 
ways,  the  promises  and  proposals  of  men  to-day.  Pupils 
thus  educated  will  come  out  into  the  world  prepared  to 
take  a  real  part  in  its  life.  They  will  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  without  waiting  for  an  editorial  in  their 
favorite  newspaper.  They  will  not  need  to  borrow  another 
man's  spectacles  before  they  can  tnist  their  eyes.    Though 
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they  may  be  as  poor  as  Socrates,  they  will  also  be  as  rich 
as  he  was,  for  they  can  say,  "I\Iy  mind  to  me  a  kin^^dom  is. " 
This,  indeed,  is  one  great  dream  of  education  as  a  loyal- 
ist of  the  democracy, — that  "the  kinjr  shall  have  his  own 
again," — that  no  prince  or  princess  of  the  blood  royal  of 
humanity  shall  be  self-exiled  in  the  desert  of  thoughtless- 
ness, or  chained  in  the  slavery  of  ignorance.  A  lofty  dream, 
a  distant  dream,  it  may  be,  but  the  only  way  toward  its 
fulfillment  lies  through  the  awakening  of  the  reason.  Not 
to  leave  the  people  in  a  dull  servitude  of  groping  instincts, 
while  the  chosen  few  look  down  on  them  from  the  cold 
heights  of  philosophy;  but  to  dift'use  through  all  the  ranks 
of  society  an  ever-increasing  light  of  quiet,  steady  thought 
on  the  meaning  and  the  laws  of  life, — that  is  the  democratic 
ideal.  Slowly  or  swiftly  we  may  work  toward  it,  but  only 
along  that  line  will  the  people  win  their  heritage  and  keep 
it, — the  power  of  self-rule,  through  self-knowledge,  for  the 

good  of  all. 

The  Power  to  Will  Nobhj. 

But  one  more  item  is  included  in  the  creative  ideal  of 
education,  and  that  is  its  effect  upon  the  will.  The  power 
to  see  clearly,  to  imagine  vividly,  to  think  independently, 
will  certainly  be  wasted,  or  at  least  will  be  shut  up  in  the 
individual  and  kept  for  his  own  selfish  delight,  unless  the 
power  to  will  nobly  comes  to  call  the  man  into  action  and 
give  him,  with  all  his  education,  to  the  service  of  the  world. 

An  educated  man  is  helpless  until  he  is  emancipated. 
An  emancipated  man  is  aimless  until  he  is  consecrated. 
Consecration  is  simply  concentration,  plus  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  final  result  of  true  education  is  not  a  selfish  scholar, 
nor  a  scornful  critic  of  the  universe,  but  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  citizen  who  is  determined  to  put  all  his  powers  at 
the  service  of  his  country  and  mankind. 

What  part  are  our  colleges  and  universities  to  play  in 
the  realizing  of  this  ideal  of  creative  education?  Their 
true  function  is  not  exclusive,  but  inclusive.  They  are  to 
hold  this  standard  of  manhood  steadily  before  them,  and 
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reeogiiize  its  supreme  and  universal  value  wherever  it  is 
found. 

Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  country  have 
not  been  college-bred.  The  university  that  assumes  to  look 
down  on  these  men  is  false  to  its  own  ideal.  It  should  honor 
them  and  learn  from  them  whatever  they  have  to  teach. 
College  education  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  educative 
work  which  pervades  the  whole  social  organism.  What  we 
need  at  present  is  not  new  colleges  with  a  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  but  more  power  in  the  existing  colleges  to 
make  men.  To  this  end  let  them  have  a  richer  endowment, 
a  fuller  equipment,  but,  above  all,  a  revival  of  the  creative 
ideal.  And  let  everything  be  done  to  bring  together  the 
high  school,  the  normal  school,  the  grammar  school,  the 
primary  school,  and  the  little-red-schoolhouse  school,  in  the 
harmony  of  this  ideal.  The  university  shall  still  stand  in 
the  place  of  honor,  if  you  Avill,  but  only  because  it  bears  the 
clearest  and  most  steadfast  witness  that  the  end  of  educa- 
tion is  to  create  men  who  can  see  clearly,  imagine  vividly, 
think  steadil.y,  and  will  nobly. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS.* 


Benj.  Ide  Wheelek. 


When  an  army  has  captured  the  enemy's  camp,  it  is 
better  not  to  fall  upon  the  spoil,  but  to  continue  fallin«r 
upon  the  enemy.  When  a  man  has  achieved  something",  it 
is  better  not  to  stop  for  congratulations,  but  to  move  on. 
The  achievement  is  to  be  treated  as  so  much  fathered  head- 
way, and  the  moment  of  victory  is  the  moment  of  oppor- 
tunity. Stoppinj;  to  look  at  one's  self  means  loss  of  mo- 
mentum, and  in  the  race  of  life  it  is  at  any  oriven  time  mo- 
mentum more  than  distance  that  yields  the  reckoninfj;  for 
in  the  thin<:s  of  the  spirit  it  is  tension  and  quality,  not 
v/eicrht  and  quantity,  that  count.  The  leadinj--  runner  in  the 
dash  dare  not  turn  to  watch  his  antajionist  without  perilinjr 
the  victory.  Eyes  wei'i^  with  |)urpase  set  in  the  front  of 
heads,  and  they  that  make  for  the  mountains  must  waste  no 
time  in  grazing  back  toward  the  cities  of  the  plain  or  measur- 
intr  the  way  they  have  passed.  Salt  is  jrood.  but  salt  is  the 
pillar  and  emblem  of  the  static,  not  the  strenuous  life.  Re- 
member Lot 's  wife.  They  that  really  run  the  race,  they  that 
really  live  the  life,  set  their  eyes  on  the  en;il.  ;i(id  press  on 
toward  the  prize  of  their  hiirh  callint:-. 

Commencement  day  marks  a  be<>inninji  i-ather  than  an 
end.  The  shij)  has  nuide  the  run  down  the  harbour  and  is 
now  froin.tr  out  over  the  bar.     The  diplomas  are  not  awards. 

*Address  delivered  to  the  Graduating  Class  :it  the  Commencement 
Exercises,  May  17,  1905. 
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but  they  are  your  clearance  papers.  The  college  course  fit- 
ted the  ship,  towed  you  down  the  harbour,  and  gave  you 
your  bearings.  Now  spread  your  own  sails,  get  out  your 
sextants,  and  peel  your  weather  eye.  And  one  word  fur- 
ther :  much  as  we  shall  miss  you,  we  cannot  withhold  from 
you  the  urgent  advice  to  quit  sight  of  harbour  and  light- 
house and  land  with  all  speed,  and  make  for  the  open  sea. 

The  sooner  a  man  learns  that  only  what  one  gets  for 
himself  is  really  one's  own  the  better.  This  consciousness 
of  absolute  self -responsibility,  this  sure  knowledge  that  one 's 
fate  is  at  the  certain  mercy  of  one's  own  acts  and  choices, 
brings  with  its  first  unfolding  the  appalling  lonesomeness  of 
the  mighty  deep, — alone  with  one's  fate  and  one's  power  to 
control  it ;  but  until  one  has  thus  been  once  alone  he  has 
never  yet  been  once  a  man.  You  have  heard  good  advice 
already  to  the  full;  you  have  had  your  minds  made  up  for 
you  already  too  long.  You  have  now  got  to  decide  for 
yourselves,  and  having  decided  take  for  yourselves  the  con- 
sequences.   You  will  still,  if  you  are  wise,  collect  from  those 

who  have  had  experience  of  life  various  guidances  and 
advices,  but  they  will  be  only  the  data  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  which  is,  after  all,  your  problem.  After  you  have 
assembled  the  data,  you  will  have  to  decide  yourself.  You 
cannot,  if  you  are  to  be  strong,  flit  from  one  adviser's  so- 
lution to  that  of  another,  and  finally  settle  upon  one  of 
them.  You  must  create,  as  a  new  creation  of  your  own, 
your  own  solution.  The  real  universe  in  which  these  souls 
of  ours  live  is  not  made  of  materials  and  mechanisms,  but  is 
created  clean  and  fresh  in  the  deliberate  choices  of  mind 
and  will.  You  make  your  world  as  surely  as  the  moulder's 
hands  fashion  clay.  You  can  rely  on  no  other  person,  how- 
ever near  and  true,  to  make  it  for  you.  Every  strong  man 
who  has  achieved  the  great  successes  of  life  will  surely  tell 
you  that  at  one  or  another  of  the  crises  of  his  life  he  has  won 
his  victory  by  acting  independently  of,  if  not  directly  coun- 
ter to,  the  advice  of  every  counsellor.    It  is  only  through  the 
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valley  and  the  shadow  of  the  almijjhty  loneliness  of  personal 
responsibility  that  any  man  has  won  the  eternity  of  char- 
acter and  strencrth. 

And  now  you  set  forth  on  your  lonp:  voyajre.  It  is  a  long 
unity.  Every  part  belongs  to  the  whole.  Every  mistake 
will  count  in  the  final  balance,  and  so  will  every  success; 
and  both  mistakes  and  successes  will  roll  up  by  compound 
interest.  In  terms  of  the  total  result  you  will  find  that  the 
patient  doing  of  duty  will  count  more  than  the  brilliant 
strokes  of  wit.  It  is  patience,  patience,  and  yet  again  more 
patience  that  you  will  need ;  for  your  life  is  one  long  ae- 
coimt,  and  you  must  give  compound  interest  time  in  which 
to  do  its  perfect  work.  Some  one  of  the  class  will  report  af- 
ter the  first  year  a  stately  salary  or  a  brilliant  opening  in 
business.  Kespice  finem.  I  would  rather  have  the  chance 
of  some  other  one  who  is  quietly  doing  day's  works.  After 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  other  wall  forge  to  the  front 
with  his  steadily  accumulated  stock  of  sound  reputation  and 
public  confidence.  I  tell  you  it  is  patience  you  will  need ; 
patience  to  do  the  little  things  thoroughly  and  well;  pa- 
tience to  keep  you  digging  on  your  own  claim,  to  keep  you 
at  work  on  what  comes  next  to  your  hand,  to  keep  you  from 
skipping  over  to  glittering  deceits  beyond ;  patience  to  hold 
you  to  the  gaining  of  results  by  processes  that  naturally 
produce  them,  and  the  winning  of  success  by  the  plain  and 
simple  deserving  of  it.  The  man  who  seeks  a  position  by  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  thing  vulgarly  denominated  ' '  influence, ' ' 
and  by  assembling  endorsements  from  men  who  do  not  know 
him,  the  man  who  seeks  business  and  conciliates  "standing" 
by  joining  societies  he  has  no  inner  use  for,  and  wearing 
buttons  his  coat  has  no  outward  use  for,  the  man  who  covets 
an  office  he  has  no  preparation  or  fitness  for,  the  man  who 
hastens  to  get  rich  by  methods  that  do  not  naturally  create 
wealth — each  and  all  of  them  are  drawing  cheques  with  a 
false  signature ;  they  sooner  or  later  will  be  found  out,  and 
society  will,  in   one  way  or  another,   return   their  paper 
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stamped  ' '  no  funds.  * '  The  trouble  with  all  such  men  is  lack 
of  moral  patience,  and  this  great  immorality  of  impatience 
has  its  ultimate  source  in  the  great  irreligion,  whose  de- 
votees consume  each  day  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  life,  and 
whose  creed  distrusts  the  power  that  makes  for  riohteous- 
ness  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

I  bid  you  be  patient  with  the  divine  patience.     The 
way  is  loni;-,  the  goal  is  far,  but  righteous  toil  is  never  vain. 
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THE  AFFINITY  OF  PLATO'S  "REPUBLIC 
FOR   MODERN  THOUGHT.* 


R.  M.  Wenley. 


Some  circumstances  incident  to  our  meetintr  here  this 
eveninj?  are  so  curious  that  they  almost  warrant  the  unphilo- 
sophieal  surmise  I  am  about  to  make.  I  wonder  whether 
Plato's  shade  can  fraze  upon  us  now  from  out  the  silent  land ! 
If  so,  with  what  moving  wistfulness !  For,  here  is  an  audi- 
ence drawn  from  the  most  modern  community  of  the  most 
modern  nation  in  the  world ;  an  audience  whose  chief 
thoughts  one  would  expect  to  be  of  an  empire  where  "east 
is  west  and  west  is  east,"  or  of  huge  commercial  operations 
— in  any  case,  redolent  of  the  palpitating  present  far 
rather  than  of  a  past  shadinsr  thinly  into  the  dim.  uncom- 
prehended  distance.  Before  it  stands  a  speaker  whose 
entire  traditions  and  nurture  lie  with  the  least  Greek  of 
European  peoples;  a  folk  whose  aspirations  naturally  take 
the  direction  of  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  everything  else 
they  can  lay  their  hands  upon :  whose  inherited  beliefs  have 
taught  them  to  scan  pre-Christian  thinkere  suspiciously — 
as  pagans,  as  men  who  indeed  never  fell  from  grace,  be- 
cause, being  poor  heathen,  they  were  damned  alreadj'.  Xev- 
theless,  despite  these  great  gulfs  fixed,  audience  and  speaker 
are  assembled  to  pass  an  hour  with  a  man  who  lived  these 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago  ;the  conditions  of  whose 
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life  are  nigh  inconceivable  by  them;  the  essence  of  whose 
spirit  is  wafted  to  them  in  conceptions  that  elude  even  sym- 
pathetic scrutiny.  If  Plato's  shade  be  gazing  upon  us  now, 
he  may  very  well  inquire,  with  no  small  amazement :  What 
lot  or  part  have  I  with  these  barbarian  auditors,  with  this 
thrice  barbarian  speaker?  And  in  a  sense  the  shade  would 
be  right.  For  Plato,  as  we  know  (cf.  Cratylus,  383A,  390A: 
Republic,  bk.  v),  appreciated  the  barbarian  and  did  not 
doubt  his  natural  humanity.  The  conjunction  is  verily  a 
strange  one ;  so  strange  that  it  has  determined  my  subject. 
I  have  been  forced  to  think  that  the  least  uninteresting  task 
to  which  I  could  address  myself  would  be  that  of  justifying 
our  assemblage.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  Plato,  and 
especially  his  greatest  work,  should  cast  a  spell  upon  latter- 
day  Californians,  and  upon  a  roving  Scot,  thrust  westward 
for  empire  by  national  poverty?  In  other  words,  what 
possible  affinities  do  we  of  this  late  age  discover  in  the  won- 
derful Hellenic  book  which  we  have  been  conning  for 
months  past?  If  there  be  none,  then  we  are  guilty  of  crim- 
inal waste  of  time.  If  they  exist,  we  are  surely  under  obli- 
gation to  arrive  at  a  decision  concerning  them. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  enter  a  caution.  Nothing  is 
easier  and,  like  other  easy  things,  nothing  is  apt  to  be  more 
misleading  than  the  attempt  to  read  modern  ideas  into  or 
out  of  Plato.  No  doubt  the  effort  has  its  allurements.  For 
example,  a  book  still  esteemed  by  some,  bears  the  title,  "The 
Christian  Element  in  Plato."  It  serves  to  remind  us  at 
least  that  we  need  not  criticize  Shakespeare  too  severely  for 
placing  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  the  Athens  of  Theseus.  More 
to  the  point  are  the  suggestions  that  Plato  anticipated  the 
orthodox  scheme  of  categories  in  "Theaetetus,"  the  Kant- 
ian Antinomies  in  "Parmenides, "  the  modern  scientific 
method  of  classification  in  the  "Sophist."  Similarly,  it 
might  be  "proved"  that  he  "anticipated"  important  phys- 
ical generalizations  usually  accredited  to  nineteenth  century 
thought — the  chemical  composition  of  water  (Tim.  56  D), 
the  dynamic  theory  of  qualitative  change  (Laws  897 A)  ;  the 
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nndulatory  theory  of  liffht  and  heat,  the  molecular  theory, 
and  several  others.  Further,  it  nn«?ht  be  shown  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  necessary  limitations  of  exact  science — 
it  must  be  a  conceptual  construction ;  in  short,  he  wa.s  a 
contemporary  Neo-Kantian  (Phaedo  74B).  While  all  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  point,  we  must  remember,  nevertheless, 
that  the  simplest  incidental  fact  in  Plato  scholarship  may 
well  ijive  us  pause.  For  example.  Plato  labored  ere  philo- 
sophy had  mastered  a  technical  lanjruaj;e.  p]ven  this  renders 
a  circumspect  statement  of  his  thought  liable  to  large  limits 
of  error,  as  Aristotle  was  to  prove  very  early.  And  when 
we  recall,  if  with  the  merest  generality,  all  that  has  hap- 
pened these  twenty-four  centuries,  the  dangers  threatened 
by  our  proposed  procedure  need  no  further  emphasis. 

But,  if  we  admit  such  contentions,  have  we  not  run  into 
a  blind  alley?  To  be  plain,  can  we  proceed  even  a  step 
with  our  inquirj'?  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  we  should  fall 
into  just  these  mistakes?  On  the  whole.  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  we  do  not  quit  the  bounds  of  safety  by  answer- 
ing such  queries  in  the  negative.    How  so  ? 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  main  problems  of  philo- 
sophy persist  now  very  much  as  they  were  in  Plato's  day. 
They  do  not  alter  from  age  to  age,  although  the  stress  of  an 
epoch,  or  of  the  representative  thinkers,  shifts  its  center 
commonlv  enough.  To  illustrate.  We  shall  not  be  far  at  sea 
if  we  affirm  that  the  really  important  questions  in  philosoph- 
ical inquiry  number  three.  Indeed,  human  experience  by 
its  very  nature  reduces  them  to  a  triad.  Even  the  unini- 
tiated, whose  deeps  no  disturbances  of  reflexion  have  ever 
troubled,  can  see  plainly  that  life  presents  two  insistent, 
yet  dift'erent,  aspects.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  a  con- 
trast between  the  inner  realm  of  ideas  and  the  outer  world 
of  things.  When,  as  is  their  frequent  habit,  they  speak 
of  "mere  ideas,''  they  set  the  apparent  .stability  of  physical 
events  over  against  the  .seeming  waywardness  of  ideal  pro- 
cesses. No  doubt  this  comparison  proceeds  unconsciously, 
in  the  sense  that  its  implications  are  seldom  brought  out 
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clearly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undertaken  daily  by  thousands 
who,  if  they  ever  heard  of  philosophy,  suppose  that  it  traf- 
fics in  affairs  beyond  ordinary  ken.  Thus,  then,  two  of  the 
ultimate  problems  are  involved,  and  this  obviously,  in 
man's  most  familiar  experience.  They  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  For  the  inner  realm,  What  is  knowledge?  For  the 
outer  sphere,  What  is  reality? 

Again,  those  who  think  of  Plato  as  the  exponent  of  the 
Ideal  Theory,  so  called,  will  find  little  difficulty  ^n  assenting 
to  the  proposition  that  he  concerned  himself  principally 
with  the  philosophy  of  reality.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
familiarity  with  modern  investigations  of  Platonic  develop- 
ment forces  the  inquiry  whether  this  view  holds  for  the 
period  which  closes  with  the  "Republic"  and  "Phaedrus. " 
In  short,  to  this  stage,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  later 
dialogues,  the  philosophy  of  reality,  while  never  dismissed 
or  slurred,  is  subordinated  to  a  third  aspect  of  human  expe- 
rience. This  aspect,  while  not  so  obvious  to  the  average  man 
in  average  moments  as  the  two  just  indicated,  appeals  even 
to  him,  the  instant  one  formulates  it  in  words.  That  such 
statement  is  hard,  T  should  be  the  last  to  deny,  and,  pos- 
sibly, characteristic  tendencies  of  the  English  tongue  render 
its  expression  especially  difficult  for  us.  Yet,  something 
must  be  attempted ;  for,  when  we  have  exhausted  the  mate- 
rials incident  to  knowledge  and  reality,  we  feel  that  a  resid- 
ium  remains,  clamoring  for  recognition.  Psychology  and 
Epistemology,  Logic  and  Metaphysics  are  all  very  well; 
but  do  they  not  serve  often  as  introduction  to  the  true  busi- 
ness of  human  science?  Does  not  your  life,  my  life,  lie 
even  more  in  the  field  of  conduct,  of  art,  of  religion,  than 
in  that  of  intellection  or  of  bare  existence.  Is  not  man 
differentiated  more  decisively  as  the  moral,  artistic  and 
religious  animal  than  as  according  to  the  logic  manuals — a 
rational  animal  ?  Whether  we  incline  to  an  affirmative 
answer  or  no,  it  is  evident  that  the  questions  suggested  here 
cover  a  highly  transitive  portion  of  experience.  They  are 
connected  with  the  evasive,  yet  pervading,  subject  of  ideals, 
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of  what  the  Germans  call  Geist.  In  a  word,  man  possesses 
the  extraordinary  power  of  contrasting  his  world  as  it  is 
with  another  world,  also  his, — the  world  as  he  conceives  it 
iiiitrht,  or  onf?ht  to,  be.  Further,  this  contrast  always  bears 
a  practical  reference.  In  ccmduct,  as  in  the  arts  and  in 
relifrion,  humanity  is  literally  controlled  by  the  nature  of 
this  ideal  reirion :  according  to  its  kind  are  human  efforts 
to  bring  it  down,  .so  to  speak,  from  cloud-cuckoo-land,  and 
to  build  it  into  the  actual  career  on  earth.  Of  course,  any- 
one can  see  that  the  problem  of  reality  is  necessarily  and 
fundamentally  bound  up  with  this  essay,  as  that  the  prob- 
lem of  knowledge  is  present,  although  in  a  somewhat  secon- 
dary manner.  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  must  suffice 
to  observe  that  the  problem  of  reality,  with  a  decided  prac- 
tical reference,  cannot  be  dis.sociated  from  the  problem  of 
ideals.  F(u*get fulness  of  this  has  brought  many  to  disa.ster 
in  the  last  century.  The  situation  may  be  pictured  thus: — 
(riven  the  world  of  reality,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  it ; 
What  ougJit  a  man  to  undertake  in  order  to  better  his  life? 
What  must  he  carve  or  build  or  write  to  set  forth  his  aspira- 
tions beautifully  ?  What  is  the  highest  ideal  in  obedience  to 
which  his  career  ynust  be  fashioned?  Or,  more  briefly,  in 
the  affecting  words,  learned  by  the  Scot  at  the  maternal 
knee;  what  is  man's  chief  end? 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that,  while  these  prob- 
lems alter  from  epoch  to  epoch  in  their  phenomenology,  or 
temporal  expression,  they  remain  identical  always  in  scope 
and  essence.  They  nmst  be  accounted  universal  and  neces- 
sary, because  incident  somehow,  and  incident  with  form- 
ative might,  to  all  human  experience.  Further,  the  Plato 
whom  we  have  been  hearing  in  the  "Republic"  is  mastered 
precisely  by  these  practical  references,  rather  than  by  the 
distinctively  theoretical  interests  of,  e.g.,  "Theaetetus," 
"Pannenidt's, "  and  "Philebus."  Or,  if  you  will  have  it 
otherwi.se,  he  is  a  man  in  a  world  of  men,  rather  than  a 
thinking  machine  in  a  world  of  professors.  Thus,  his  wist- 
fulness  about  life  is  ours;  hence  his  modern  note.    This  sup- 
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plies  one  main  reason  why  we  understand  him  readily  in 
large  outline,  while,  already,  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  move  ghostly  in  a  distant,  unsympathetic 
universe.  In  large  outline,  I  repeat;  for,  on  this  point, 
there  must  be  no  misunderstanding.  Like  all  other  writers, 
the  ancients  appealed  to  their  contemporaries.  They  were 
able  thus  to  take  many  things  for  granted,  in  particular  to 
presuppose  familiarity  with  continual  references  about 
which  we  can  do  no  more  than  conjecture.  Moreover,  like 
their  modern  successors,  they  were  swayed  by  numerous 
cross-currents  and,  at  various  stages  in  their  history,  both 
men  and  environment  underwent  transitions  and  changes 
of  interrelation.  Today  we  can  recover  tew,  if  any,  of  these 
movements.  Scholarship  in  Plato  after  the  manner  of  schol- 
arship in  ITume  or  Kant  or  Hegel  is  out  of  the  queston.  Yet, 
even  at  this,  there  is  a  general,  vital  attitude  characteristic 
of  Plato  which  allures  us  so  that  we  can  recognize  it  as  not 
of  an  age  but  for  all  time.  To  this,  accordingly,  we  turn 
without  further  parley. 

Despite  the  tangled  complexity  of  recent  thought,  despite 
the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  recent  life,  certain  tendencies 
in  both  seem  to  be  asserting  themselves  at  length,  even  if 
they  do  not,  and  perhaps  never  can,  dominate  completely. 
Philosophy  is  poising  itself  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the 
citadel  of  Being.  The  old,  ultimate  problems  of  the  One 
and  the  Many,  of  Reality  and  Phenomena,  of  Personality 
and  Actions,  return  for  judgment.  Reflection  must  at- 
tempt a  theory  or  ground-plan  of  the  universe  calculated 
to  restate  if  not  to  dismiss  them.  In  the  circumstances, 
men  cannot  help  themselves,  human  nature  having  left 
them  no  choice.  In  this  connection  evidence  accumulates 
that  advance  will  take  place  in  the  Platonic  spirit.  That  is 
to  say,  accepted  and  acceptable  generalities,  conveying  the 
half-truths  of  approved  opinion,  will  go  by  the  board.  For 
strength  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  search  for  final 
truth,  regardless  of  all  that  educated  persons  still  believe 
for  true  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  desire  may  turn  out 
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tnie.  And  if.  on  the  theoretical  side,  many  indications 
point  to  some  such  movement,  its  actual  arrival  may  be 
alleged  already,  at  all  events  for  the  aspect  in  which  Plato's 
paramount  interest  lay — the  practical  or  ethical.  Indeed, 
our  affinity  for  Plato  centers  here  just  now.  The  morality 
of  other-worldlines.s — supra-natural  ethics,  if  you  will — 
betrays  manifest  sijrns  of  decay.  Outside  the  decent  circles 
of  those  who  live  in  the  past  or  delude  themselves  into 
believing  medievalism  capable  of  resurrection,  the  view  of 
life  as  a  preparation  for  death,  of  earth  as  the  vestibule  to 
heaven — or  the  other  place,  lacks  ^•^tality  and  application 
utterly.  In  fine,  a  revei-sion  to  the  Platonic  standpoint  has 
begun.  We  no  longer  judge  action  by  reference  to  an  exter- 
nal standard  imported  from  another  world,  but,  in  face  of 
the  facts  inseparable  from  human  nature,  we  rather  inquire. 
Whereto  nui.st  we  strive?  In  brief,  the  doctrine  of  obligation 
to  divine  norms  recedes  before  the  science  of  purpose  ac- 
cording to  human  necessity  and  opportunity.  Furthermore, 
when  these  all-important,  unsubdued  questions  assail,  we 
soon  realize  the  presence  of  troubles  which  Plato  felt  full 
sore.  Like  his,  ours  is  in  a  deep  sense  a  time  of  transition. 
A  definite  epoch,  ruled  by  crystallized  or  tangible  ideals, 
an  age  w^herein  the  power  of  the  moment  multiplies  the 
power  of  the  man  an  hundredfold,  fails  us.  Everywhere 
echoes  salute  the  expectant  listener,  voices  are  very  few 
and  far  between.  Nay,  the  echo  simulates  the  voice,  and 
we  move  after  it,  knowing  not  whither;  pitifully  enough, 
the  mighty  yearning  for  some  single  dominant  ideal  often 
marks  the  measure  of  delusion.  The  Sophist  once  more 
tickles  the  youth,  and  passes  for  leader;  or  the  piiident 
person,  who  stands  in  no  need  of  repentance,  advertises  his 
"middlingne.ss''  for  God's  truth.  While  the  smaller  and 
more  modest  fry.  heakening  with  open  ear  and  closed  under- 
standing, clinch  the  proof  that,  in  their  generation,  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
All  this,  or  something  not  dissimilar,  we  are  now  realizing 
slowly,  so  slowly ;  Plato  knew  it  through  and  through.    The 
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' '  Republic ' '  was  his  panacea ;  a  failure  at  that,  someone  will 

say!     Yet  a  prophetic  failure,  fitted  finely  to  the  poet's 

theme : 

Tn  man's  self  arise 

August  anticipations,  symbols,  types 

Of  a  dim  splendour  ever  on  before, 

In  that  eternal  circle  run  by  life; 

For  men  begin  to  pass  their  nature's  bound. 

And  find  new  hopes  and  cares  which  fast  supplant 

Their  proper  joys  and  griefs;  and  outgrow  all 

The  narrow  creeds  of  right  and  wrong,  which  fade 

Before  the  unmeasured  thirst  for  go(«l;  while  peace 

Rises  within  them  ever  more  and  more. 

Obviously,  then,  to  become  epoch-making  or,  more 
simply,  that  it  may  "once  possess  its  soul  before  it  dies," 
this  j>eneration  of  ours  awaits  its  Plato  now  and  here.  But 
in  so  saying,  it  is  implied  further  that  the  Athenian  thinlcer 
afi'oi-ds  a  permanent  type  of  the  philosopher.  The  time- 
less, fathomless  problem  still  reposes  sphinxlike; — How 
formulate  clearly,  how  fix  definitely,  the  unseen  and  eternal 
hidden  of  a  surety  amid  the  surrounding  clash  of  opinion? 
This  achievement  demands  a  certain  type  of  man,  the  type 
radiant  in  the  Founder  of  the  Academy,  never  excelled, 
equalled  most  rarely,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  for- 
ever. What  may  we  say  of  it?  Recently,  with  the  irony 
that  always  marks  truth,  the  following'  rubric  was  set  down 
as  the  cardinal  rule  to  be  observed,  not  only  l)y  candidates 
for  professorships,  but  by  professors — particularly  of  a 
kind  of  philosophy.  "First  of  all;  don't  for  the  world 
make  any  talk,  nor  give  any  trouble;  i.e.,  be  harmless." 
Every  first-class  thinker  finds  terrible  necessity  laid  upon 
him  to  disregard  such  counsel  of  perfection.  His  prin- 
cipal affair  lies  with  the  permanent  and  essential,  he  is 
under  bond  to  brush  aside  common  consent,  in  order 
to  ease  men  of  their  own  blinding  conventions.  He  "claps 
wings  to  the  solid  old  lumber  of  the  universe."  Or.  in 
philosophical  language,  he  distinguishes  sharply  between 
the  visible  and  the  substantial,  greatly  to  the  disturbance 
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of  sanctitied  standards.     Not  that  he  is  a  skeptir,  for  skep- 
ticism strikes  no  nK)t  into  the  natui'e  of  thinu's.     Paradox- 
ical thouirh  the  phrase  niaj'  seem,  we  must  insist,  on  the 
eontraiy,  that  he  is  a   constructive   iconoclast.     And  the 
clearer  his  vision  the  completer  his  constniction,  the  more 
reTuorseloss.  even  unconscious,  his  breakaue  of  dusty  relics. 
But  tills  latter  fii^ures  as  a  mere  incident,  the  former  turns 
out  a  veritable  revelation  of  human  character.     Of  char- 
acter, I  say,  not  of  intellect  alone,  of  will  alone,  of  senti- 
ment alone ;  but  of  the  entire  manhood.    That  is,  the  intui- 
tions of  the  intellect  are  touched  to  fine  issues  by  senti- 
ment,  and   wrouirht    into    life   throuirh   a    will   stung   into 
passionate  performance  by  the  conviction  that  they  are  the 
sole  thing's  which  cannot  be  shaken.     Intense  earnestness 
and  vitalizinir  power  transfiLTure  cold  abstractions  so  that 
the  ethical  element  strikes  home  with  more  practical  effect, 
and  not  a  whit  less  forcibly  than  the  purely  rational.    With 
all  jrreat  thinkers.  Plato  fii-st  of  our  own  line,  this  unity  of 
the  man  with  his  work  proves  the  differentiating  element ; 
here  the  die  of  the  mintmark  was  sunk.     In  everything  the 
real  philosopher  is  himself,  yet  himself  to  a  single  purpose; 
and   in  this  purpose  the  pennanence  of  the  type  may  be 
discerned  decisively.     Needless  to  tell,  it  beai*s  no  relation 
to  the  injected  or  mechanical  ends  familiarized  by  Natural 
Theology.      It   has   nothing   to   do   with   cork-tree   growth, 
divinely  decreed  for  the  stoppering  of  beer  bottles.     No,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  whole-.souled  devotion  to  coherent 
system.     Do  you  find  aught  inexplicable'/    Then  lift  it  up 
to  a  higher  plane  and  seek  meaning  there.     Put.  in  any  and 
eveiy    event,   evaporate   inconsistency.      The   time    philoso- 
pher's ([uest  stands  revealed  in  this  attitude  toward  inter- 
pretation.    Plato  still  fights  in  the  ranks  with  every  lover 
aflame  iov  truth.     Popular  generalities,  smug  acquiescences 
in  the  finitude  (»f  man's  mind,  the  pleasing  superficialisms 
of  genial  dilettanti,  above  all,  forcible  feeble  references  to 
a  world  beyond,  where  everything  will  be  well,  stay  him  not 
a  moment.     And  if,  sometimas,  his  solutions  seem  simple. 
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this  is  but  one  result — sig:nificant  enough — of  the  desperate 
earnestness  thrown  into  their  pursuit.  Like  our  own  best 
exemplars,  he  will  have  nor  lot  nor  part  with  facile  ' '  isms. ' ' 
Like  them,  too,  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  books  of  expe- 
rience cannot  be  kept  in  neatly  ruled  columns;  the  pretty 
docket,  familiar  to  you  and  me  under  the  title  "laws  of 
nature,"  avails  nothing  to  explain,  even  if  it  reduce  medley 
to  the  semblance  of  order.  Characteristically,  Plato  observed 
that  the  thousand  phenomena,  dubbed  good  or  evil,  organic 
or  inorganic,  and  so  on  to  weariness,  by  cock-sure  common- 
sense,  are  not  phenomena  at  all,  but  problems;  problems, 
moreover,  defiant  of  any  classification  whatsoever,  and 
amenable  only  to  a  toilsome  process  of  mining  for  prin- 
ciples. He  felt  profoundly  that  mankind  too  often  pay 
themselves  with  words,  and  by  their  very  verbiage,  not 
simply  miss  the  point,  but  delude  themselves  into  denying 
the  existence  of  any  point.  The  nice  conclusions  of  the 
Sophist,  in  some  respects  akin  to  the  jaunty  banalities  of 
our  Sunday  press,  formed  the  ubiquitous  enemy  from  whom 
deliverance  was  imperative.  Sham  thinking,  pretentious 
commonplace,  inability  to  perceive  what  the  clamant  diffi- 
culties really  are,  blindness  to  their  most  constant  accom- 
paniments— all  these  tempt  us  now  as  much  as  they  ever 
assailed  the  Athenians.  And  Plato  stood  to  them  precisely 
as  responsible  thinkers  must  stand  at  the  present  moment. 
"Teach  what  you  are  hired  to  teach;  take  no  responsibility 
for  having  any  personality.  .  .  .  Attend  regularly 
the  most  popular  church  in  your  village,  and  don 't  mention 
the  awful  word  evolution."  This  alluring  decalogue  flour- 
ished in  the  olden  time  as  luxuriantly  as  in  certain  trum- 
peted institutions  of  this  continent;  and  Plato's  duty  to  it 
was  identical  with  yours  and  mine.  "Get  thee  behind  me 
Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
the  things  that  be  of  men."  This  is  the  immortal  reply, 
no  matter  when,  where  or  by  whom  uttered.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Plato  served  himself  a  permanent  philosophical  type 
on  posterity,  because  in  relation  to  all  prime  issues  he  ren- 
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dered  himself  ci  constructive  force.  Discussing  matters  of 
weijrht,  not  with  contempt  but  with  accordant  seriousness, 
he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  and  soul  upon  them  in 
an  effort  to  clarify  them.  To  put  it  otherwise,  his  purpose 
centered  in  the  profound  conviction  that  the  universe  is  a 
universe — a  sinszle  whole,  and  that  to  palter  with  its  inter- 
rogations is  tantamount  to  insulting  its  cosmic  unity,  if  not 
to  smashing  it  in  pieces,  which,  by  the  way^  always  return 
laden  with  retribution.  The  one  thing  needful  is  persistent 
courage  enlisted  in  the  sole  search  worth  devotion — the 
effort  to  spell  out  the  unity  shot  through  the  multitudinous 
particulars.  For  this  reason,  indeed,  if  for  no  other,  the 
philosophical  quest  must  hold  its  own  with  the  more  solid 
gains  which  the  world  counts  so  dear.  For,  as  Plato  saw,  it 
deals  with  what  we  might  be,  envisaging  this  in  the  light 
of  what  we  are,  and  relegates  what  we  shall  eat  or  drink 
or  put  on  to  a  secondary  place.  This  transvaluation  of 
values  or,  as  it  may  be  called  more  correctly,  this  sane 
adjustment  of  values,  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  philo- 
sophy, and  we  trace  it  in  Plato  more  definitely  than  in  nine- 
tenths  of  his  successoi-s.  The  eternal  certainty  of  the  orig- 
inal thinker  finds  justification  and  to  spare  in  the  self- 
dictated  character  of  the  search;  this  forms  the  nerve  of 
all  pure  science.  In  proportion  as  Plato  was  mastered  by 
such  ideals,  he  remains  typical  for  all  time.  And  his  exem- 
plification of  the  deathless  necessity  for  theoretic  reflection 
acquired  double  significance,  because  it  was  given  him  to 
see,  as  but  two  or  three  have  realized  since,  that  this  inquiry 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  things  practical.  Indeed,  we 
may  go  to  the  length  of  declaring  that  Plato's  peculiar 
modernity,  the  familiar  atmosphere  he  exhales  even  for  us, 
is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  stress  laid  by  him  upon  the 
problems  of  character  and  especially  of  society.  He  stands 
forth,  first  and  foremost,  as  an  ethical  healer;  the  meta- 
physical system-builder  subordinated  his  part  to  the  social 
prophet.  We  are  his  kin  today,  because  the  advice,  remark- 
able in  a  contemporary  novel,  happens  to  express  his  domi- 
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natiii^'  principle.  "Reduce  the  claim  of  externals — this  is 
the  true  spiritual  tale  of  the  tub,  and  mere  cynicism  is  no 
part  of  its  moral." 

Summing'  up ; — Plato  must  always  remain  a  permanent 
philosophical  type,  because  to  him  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical form  intciirates  of  a  single  whole — a  decided  advance 
upon  his  acutest  predecessors.  Further,  while  he  attacks 
just  those  intellectual  puzzles  which  still  vex  the  modern 
mind,  his  stress  bears  on  the  practical,  and  so  he  exhibits 
affinity  for  a  trend  thoroughly  characteristic  of  western 
peoples. 

In  what  remains  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  this  signifi- 
cant two-fold  movement. 

Xo  one  would  christen  the  "Republic"  a  book  so  open 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Although  unafflicted  by  the 
tortuousnesses  of,  say,  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  it 
contr-asts  strongly  with  the  average,  clean-run  monograph. 
At  the  very  outset  paradoxes  tease  and,  later,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  each  other  presents  something  of  an  enigma. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  exhales  an  atmosphere  which  the 
i-eader  may  detect  readily  even  on  slight  acquaintance.  He 
feels  himself  surrounded  by  a  certain  climate  of  opinion. 
And  the  features  of  this  isotherm,  once  sensed,  are  found 
capable  of  simple  expression,  comparatively  speaking.  In  the 
fii'st  place,  and  on  the  theoretical  side,  man  requires  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  intellectual  training  if  he  is  to  pierce  the  inmost 
import  of  his  universe.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  devote 
himself  to  an  end,  clearly  conceived,  if  his  life  is  to  be  ori- 
ented rightly.  Without  the  theoretical  insight,  the  practical 
career  misses  its  due  motive  force.  Such  are  the  positions; 
they  challenge  us  to  think  them  through. 

To  begin  with,  then,  notice  that  the  "Republic"  excels 
preceding  dialogiu's  in  its  practical  certaintj^  as  we  shall 
find  in  the  sequel.  Plato  has  acquired  a  poise,  almost  a 
calm,  unattained  before.  For  example,  the  Sophist  no 
longer  plays  his  quondam  role ;  all  things  considered,  he  has 
suffered   shrinkage.      Plans   are   no    more   laid   calculated 
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exclusively  to  accomplish  his  discomfiture,  provisional  otJi- 
erwise.  And,  on  closer  iiisjicction,  it  turns  out  that  Plato 
has  reached  somethiui":  unconunonly  like  a  positive  view  of 
\'irtue,  and  cannot  rest  content  with  a  bare  expedient  fjood 
only  as  a  pis  oiler  for  popular  deceivers.  Hence  this  dia- 
lojnie  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  maturcr  and  intensified 
practical  interest.  Indeed,  Plato's  ethical  fervor  rises  at 
once  to  its  hiijhest  and  most  systematic  expression  here. 
Consequently,  the  theoretical  examination  becomes  suboi-- 
dinate  bv  a  kind  of  unconscious  neeessitv.  Althousrh  pres- 
ent,  no  effective  or  exclusive  plea  has  been  wroucrht  for  it. 
the  strenjrth  of  the  man's  conviction  concerning  ethical 
needs  pushes  it  to  one  side.  Plato  concentrated  himself  upon 
problems  associated  with  the  end  to  be  attained  in  the 
development  of  hunuin  life,  not  upon  the  processes  traceable 
in  the  accordant  movement.  At  the  same  time,  he  cannot 
envisage  this  end  apart  from  some  discu.ssion  of  process. 
Accordinjrly.  theoretical  questions  receive  treatment,  even 
if  they  be  rele<rated  to  a  secondary  rank.  With  this  proviso, 
and  bearinir  in  mind  the  caution  it  implies,  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  theoretical  side  for  a  moment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  student  of  Plato  miirht 
read  diverjrent,  even  contradictory,  metaphysical  doctrines 
out  of  the  "Republic,''  and  this  without  exhibitin»r  reniark- 
able  infjenuity.  Room  exists  for  wide  differences  of  ojiinion, 
especially  if  the  tenth  Book  be  (|uarried  carefully.  One 
cannot  do  more  than  state  his  own  conclusions,  addin<r,  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  he  pleads  not  ^lilty  to  charires  of 
imputing  to  Plato  thoughts  impo.ssible,  or  merely  inchoate, 
in  these  early  days.  What  Plato  implied,  so  far  as  theory 
went,  might  be  formulated,  I  think  without  embroidery,  in 
some  such  terms  as  the  following.  The  universe  of  human 
experience  present  itself  as  a  cosmos.  It  possesses  being, 
because  it  constitutes  a  whole  or  unity.  Further,  this  unity 
maintains  it.self  or,  if  you  prefer,  is  maintained,  by  a  priii- 
ciple  which,  somehow  or  other,  cannot  prove  alien  ulti- 
mately from  the  order  which  man  recognizes  at  its  tensest, 
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or  typifying',  power  in  himself.  I  say  Plato  implied  this ;  I 
do  not  say  that  he  taught  such  conclusions  systematically 
in  the  ''Eepublic"  at  least.  I  do  not  even  insist  that  he 
held  fast  by  them  in  any  dogmatic  or  formal  shape.  He 
gives  me  little  or  no  warrant  for  an  inference  of  the  kind. 
Rather,  the  fundamental  position  just  indicated  lies  em- 
bedded in  his  attitude  toward  men  and  things.  One  might 
term  it  a  result  to  which  he  keeps  on  tending,  as  well  as  the 
motive  force  of  the  movement.  In  any  event,  we  have  no 
authority  for  viewing  it  as  a  creed  which  he  feels  himself 
bound  to  inculcate  from  conscientious  scruples  of  the  intel- 
lect. By  certain  processes  he  induces  a  conclusion  in  us; 
there  can  be  no  surety  that  an  identical  conclusion  deter- 
mined him.  An  indication  typical  of  this  procedure  occurs 
in  the  fifth  Book.  ' '  Beauty  is  the  reverse  of  ugliness ;  they 
are  two  and  not  one?  Certainly.  And  as  they  are  two, 
each  of  them  is  one?  True  again.  And  the  same  holds  of 
every  class — just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil ;  taken  singly, 
each  of  them  is  one ;  but  in  all  the  various  combinations  of 
them  with  things  and  persons  and  with  one  another,  they 
are  seen  in  various  lights  and  appear  many  ?  That  is  true. ' ' 
Are  there  two  objects  here — to  wit,  the  Many  which  change 
and  pass ;  the  One  which  remains,  and  yet  remains  with  the 
Many?  Or,  putting  the  question  in  more  technical  lan- 
guage. Are  we  not  able  to  conceive  as  we  never  perceive  f 
Admit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  situation  holds  in 
human  experience  and,  by  implication,  you  have  set  Plato's 
theoretical  problem.  Here  and  now  is  a  univeree  traceable 
in  fundamental  nature  to  these  two  elements.  How  come 
they  to  be  related  so  that  the  intelligible  cosmos  abides  in 
existence?  Plato's  theoretical  search  runs  concentric  to 
this  difficulty.  He  may  not  grasp  or  even  sight  the  grail  of 
his  quest ;  the  quest  itself  needs  no  proof.  His  theory  does 
not  stand  or  fall  by  bare  results.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
impress  by  reason  of  a  perfectly  definite  attitude  of  Geist. 
lie  wants  to  show  why,  amid  the  fleeting  events  and  per- 
sons, rh^'thm  ever  strikes  the  inner  ear.    Further,  he  more 
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than  suspects  that,  in  this  spiritually  discerned  order,  an 
explanation,  or  somethinpr  akin  to  an  explanation,  of  the 
transitory  may  be  detected.  So  far  as  man  knows,  the  two 
intermin^'le  ahvays.  This  being  settled,  a  step  fonvard 
becomes  legitimate. 

Some  existences  at  least  count  in  the  play  of  the  transi- 
tory. They  "fulfil  their  time  and  place"  in  the  universe. 
To  this  extent  they  may  be  called  real,  even  if  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  only.  But  precisely  as  and  because  they 
thus  count,  they  must  be  taken  for  unities.  In  kind  they 
conform  to  the  great  universe  wherein  they  occur.  Accord- 
ingly, an  individual  order  (which  may  be  any  existent 
thing),  must  persist  as  a  self-maintaining  unity  which  at 
the  same  time  differentiates  itself,  if  it  is  to  assert  its  claim 
to  individuality.  Now,  we  have  to  remember  that,  alike  on 
the  side  of  the  macroco.sm  and  on  that  of  the  alleged  micro- 
cosms, Plato  could  not  present  his  problem  after  our  aver- 
age methods.  The  besetting  sins  of  Platonic  criticism  arise 
from  forgetfulness  of  this.  As  regards  the  macrocosm, 
Plato  could  not  en-vnsage  the  question  and  the  solution  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christian  theism,  nor  indeed  from  that 
of  any  purview  affected  by  theistic  implications.  On  the 
side  of  the  smaller  unities — the  facts  of  experience — he  was 
debarred  similarly  from  modes  and  classifications  made 
commonplace  today  by  the  sciences.  Consequently  he  piv- 
oted himself  upon  man  for  the  microcosms,  upon  a  social 
whole  for  the  macrocosm;  in  the  latter  case  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  another  region,  as  it  were.  ""Well,  then, 
shall  we  begin  as  usual  by  bringing  a  number  of  individ- 
uals which  have  a  common  name  under  one  form  or  idea?" 
The  universe,  that  is,  betrays  the  presence  of  two  world.s — 
this  much  is  obvious;  but  both  prove  to  be  man's.  Conse- 
quently, if  one  may  be  used  to  standardize  the  other,  if  one 
seem  "better,"  "higher,"  "purer,"  than  its  fellow,  two 
orders  of  being  are  not  necessarily  implied.  The  important 
truth  does  not  attach  to  the  difference,  but  to  the  "why" 
of  the  difference.    Just  as,  in  society,  distinctions  exist  for 
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a  reason,  so  here,  they  must  be  subordinate  to  an  end.  The 
lower  is  lower  in  subservience  to  some  species  of  teleolog^r, 
and  the  higrher  is  hipher  agreeably  to  an  identical  purpos- 
iveness.  They  meet  in  this  humanized  conception,  and  as  a 
result  the  universe  never  breaks  in  halves.  So  far  as  the 
"Republic"  is  concerned,  then,  the  theoretical  inquiry  pre- 
cipitates a  hypothesis  referable  neither  to  theology  nor  to 
science,  but  to  what  has  been  termed,  aptly  enough.  "■  ethi- 
cal metaphysic. " 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  Ideal  Theory  here  took  on  char- 
acteristics which  serve  to  recall  some  tendencies  of  our  own 
thought.  For,  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  theory  either  of  a  world 
beyond,  or  of  an  alien  matter  cut  oif  from  human  contacts. 
It  became,  primarily,  an  awakening  (I  cannot  find  a  better 
term)  consequent  upon  inspection  of  man's  life.  The  stress, 
therefore,  fell  upon  objects  of  human  thought:  that  is,  upon 
ideas  which  i-eveal  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  expe- 
rience, rather  than  upon  ideas  endowed  wdth  a  peculiar  or 
occult  nature  of  their  own.  The  conception  of  a  sphere 
beyond,  transcending  man's  in  the  grade  of  its  existence, 
proves  to  be  in  process  of  disappearance.  Even  the  Idea 
of  the  Good  seems  to  possess  effective  domicile  on  the 
present  plane  of  being.  For  it  makes  itself  known  as  a 
unique  cause,  unique  in  that  it  exists  organic  to  a  destiny 
which  decrees  that,  at  last,  it  must  break  through  from  this 
world.  How  the  consunnnation  may  occur  the  "Republic" 
does  not  reveal  on  the  theoretical  side.  At  this  stage,  Plato 
declares  himself  unable  to  formulate  or  fathom  the  situa- 
tion. In  short,  the  dialogue  pushes  the  question  aside,  its 
main  energy  being  concentrated  upon  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  bring  men  to  a  point  where  they  become  appre- 
hended of  the  conviction  that  the  Good  must  reveal  itself 
in  normal  experience.  Accordingly,  just  as,  on  the  prac- 
tical side,  Plato  made  the  capital  discovery,  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward;  so  he  found  in  metaphysics — far  less  deci- 
sively, of  course — that  the  universe  is  its  own  end,  and  can 
lay  claim  to  the  title  "cosmos"  for  no  other  reason.     It 
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were  mere  sophistry  to  deny  the  eharj^e  that,  even  on  this 
level,  he  reverts  sometimes  to  the  dualistie  position  of 
"Phaedo. "  Bnt,  in  broad  sweep,  earlier  doctrines  enter 
incidentally,  and  no  more.  Or,  lookinsr  at  the  cpiestion 
down  a  different  vi-sta,  the  Pytha^oreanism  of  the  "Repub- 
lic" ougrht  to  be  reco<mized  most  of  all  in  its  conception  of 
the  .social  whole:  it  were  an  error  to  seek  this  influence  in 
the  shape  of  a  subjective  theory  of  bein*;  or  of  an  abstract 
supernaturalism  of  Ideas.  Contacts  with  self,  with  other 
selves,  with  thiuirs.  supply  the  events  productive  of  that 
mental  i;rasp  upon  i-eality  which,  when  all  is  .said  and  done, 
constituted  tiie  idea.  That  is  to  say,  we  know  Beinjr  in 
"Idea.s,"  Becoming:  in  Thinirs.  Thus  Thinjrs  are  the  new 
occasions  niakinfr  new  duties,  and  the  new  duties  cannot  but 
be  termed  ideal  insitihts.  Fiankly,  as  is  obvious,  the  Idea 
does  not  reside  in  the  phenomenon,  but  comes  to  be  an  effec- 
tive component  of  the  universe,  an  element  indispensable  to 
its  "cosmism,"  throujrh  man  as  he  is  along  with  (or  as  he 
keeps  by)  phenomena.  "The  true  lover  of  knowledge  is 
always  striving  after  being — that  is  hi.s  nature:  he  will  not 
rest  in  the  fanciful  multiplicity  of  individuals,  but  will  go 
on — the  keen  edge  will  not  be  blunted,  neither  the  force  of 
his  desire  abate  until  he  have  attained  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  everj'  essence  by  a  kindred  power  in  the 
soul :  and  by  that  power  drawing  near  and  mingling  incor- 
porate with  very  being,  having  begotten  mind  and  truth, 
he  will  know  and  live  and  grow  truly,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  ho  cea.se  from  his  travail."  The  theoretical 
teaching  of  the  "Republic"  thus  ranks  with  that  of  our 
own  time.  It  says,  simply.  There  nuist  be  some  ideal  unity 
actually  in  human  experience,  otherwise  no  knowledge 
would  be  po.ssible.  Moreover,  unities  exist  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  thase — such  as  they  are — of  sense-percep- 
tion. And  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  these  more  pregnant 
unities  are  ways  of  conception :  they  come  trailing  a 
peculiar,  masterful  completeness  of  their  own.  Sometimes 
this  less  familiar,   unseen   unity  assumes  unearthly  gui.se, 
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and  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  inaccessible  realm  beyond. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  final  cause  of  the 
present  world.  Hence  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  Ideas  are 
not  "in  space,"  but  are  for  one  psj^chical  whole,  and  never 
attain  reality  under  other  conditions.  To  this  point  Plato 
lets  himself  go  sufficiently  to  save  us  from  mistake  and  mis- 
understanding. But  I  am  not  inclined  to  admit  that  he 
stops  even  here.  He  seems  to  imply  that,  in  their  intercon- 
nection, the  Ideas  constitute  the  j^^'esent  universe  of  intelli- 
gibility, and  that  there  is,  can  be,  none  other.  Certainly, 
we  know  nothing  else;  the  rest  seems  to  be,  and  so  seems 
only  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge.  Perhaps  Plato  did  not 
state  such  doctrines  clearly,  possibly  he  did  not  think  them ; 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  Yet, 
he  assuredly  did  think  that  the  universe  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, like  the  universe  of  ethics,  consists  in  ideals ;  and  this 
involves  no  more  than  I  am  contending  for.  These  are  the 
reals,  and  all  else  looms  up  in  the  atmosphere  cast  by  them. 
How,  Plato  may  not  know ;  but,  in  every  common  event,  the 
bright  radiance  of  the  unity  contrasts  with  the  dome  of 
many  colored  glass  which  stains  it.  Nay,  the  unity  apart, 
staining  would  be  impossible — the  One  ever  is;  always 
with  the  Many,  however!  Consequently,  if  we  abstract 
from  the  particulars,  we  are  bound  to  arrive  at  "Ideas" 
which  tend  to  transmigrate  to  another  universe.  But,  if  we 
bind  the  particulars  together  in  a  single  whole — and  our 
lives,  in  proportion  as  they  eject  meaning,  are  passed  in 
such  processes — we  are  actually  living  epistles  of  that  s.yii- 
thetic  activity  which  alone  is  knowledge  or  aught  else.  This 
supplies  the  theoretical  solution  so  far  as  the  "Republic" 
affords  one. 

It  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows.  The  "Repul)- 
lic"  teaches  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  the  Ideas 
involve  themselves  in  ordinary  experience;  but  we  are 
never  to  seek  them  in  the  particular  events ;  they  function 
in  these  as  the  transitive  principle  productive  of  meaning. 
In  a  word,  if  they  are,  and  if  they  unify,  they  exist  and  act 
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always  icith  tho  differences.  Moreover,  these  eonelusioiis, 
beiiiir  jiid^niieuts  drawn  from  experience,  can  be  i*etraced 
at  dose  rnnije  on  the  level  of  ordinary  knowled^:e.  In 
^[aii  the  self-sustaininir  unity  and  the  attendant  differences 
appear  more  intensely  than  in  the  macrocosm.  The  unity 
we  know  as  thouiarht — as  before,  the  German  word  Geist 
expresses  the  precise  implication  better.  The  differences 
disclose  themselves  in  certain  familiar  experiential  ^jroup- 
injjs — in  knowledtre,  in  opinion,  and  in  sensation.  Human 
nature,  if  sinirle  in  its  complete  selfhood,  manifests  its 
activity  in  two  parallel  and  separable  aspects.  Like  the 
universe,  it  may  be  pictured  as  "a  line  which  has  been  cut 
into  two  unequal  parts."  But  even  this  similarity  of  man, 
the  individual,  to  the  universal  whole,  fails  to  satisfy.  The 
unity  in  a  human  experience  conforms  to  a  type,  that  is  to 
say,  it  displays  its  effectiveness  just  because  it  functions 
as  one  part  of  the  universal  whole.  For  this  reason,  ^lan 
preserves  his  iini([neness  intact,  and  pcxssesses  a  sphere  of 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  his  ability  to  conserve  himself  thus 
can  be  realized  only  in  relation  to  those  departures  from 
unity,  commonly  called  knowledjre,  opinion,  sensation. 
Hence,  in  the  career  of  a  man,  as  in  the  wider  beins:  of  the 
cosmos,  the  theoretical  problem  is.  How  can  the  unity, 
which  must  be  lost,  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  variegated 
phenomena?  If  it  does  not  so  keep,  or  if  we  are  incapable 
of  so  keeping  it,  then  the  insoluble  problem  of  two  worlds, 
with  its  inevitable  end  in  skepticism,  celebrates  complete 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  solve  this  theo- 
retical puzzle  (of  the  unity  between  the  unity  and  the  dif- 
ferences), we  may  at  least  remember  the  psychical  ideal 
which  the  demand  for  its  solution  implies.  So  far  as  the 
"Republic"  goes,  this  proves  to  be  Plato's  method.  And 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  today,  when  overpressed 
by  the  intellectual  sorrows  of  Appearance  and  Reality, 
show  strong  inclination  to  follow  his  lead. 

The  practical,  and  more  hopeful,  aspect  of  the  subject 
therefore  claims  attention,  by  way  of  conclusion. 
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The  soeio-psychical  whole,  in  which  we  all  enjoy  mem- 
bership, happens  to  be  separated  from  Plato's  by  so  many 
^j\ts  that  one  might  well  despair  of  the  attempt  to  restate 
it  from  any  standpoint  even  remotely  akin  to  the  Greek. 
Mindful  of  this  incidental  limitation,  let  ns  attempt  way 
of  escape  thus.  No  matter  when  his  epoch  may  fall,  civil- 
ized man  always  uncovers  three  prominent  centers  of  unity 
in  his  experience.  Self  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  cannot 
elude  consciousness  of  a  physical  world  to  which  his  body 
belongs.  Thirdly,  he  conceives,  more  or  less  clearly,  that 
his  lot  lies  in  a  psychical  cosmos,  called  indifferently.  Soci- 
ety, the  State,  the  Nation,  Humanity,  and  so  forth.  To  say 
that  he  is  set  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time  were  a  con- 
venient metaphor.  For  selfhood  proves  such  only  by  its 
subtler  filiations  with  the  external  and  psychical  realms 
wherein  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  Now,  the 
"outer"  world. may,  often  does,  appear  alien,  distant, 
unfriendly;  and  so  far  forth  Comte's  and  Huxley's  prize- 
ring  universe  accumulates  weight  of  evidence.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  history  of  ethical  and  religious  movements 
provides  overwhelming  proof  that  man  tends  to  regard  the 
climatic  universe  of  oneness  with  his  fellows  as  friendly. 
At  all  events,  he  seeks  to  ally  himself  with  it,  as  ev6ry  social 
and  religious  event  material  in  history  goes  to  show.  In 
the  physical  world,  we  witness  what  we  cannot  do  or  be — 
so  we  suppose ;  in  the  social  whole,  Ave  trace  the  realizations 
of  what  might  well  be  brought  forth  in  our  own  lives.  And, 
if  this  be  true  today,  it  stands  true  eminently  of  our  elect 
leaders  and  saints;  and  just  because  the  Greek  unity  held 
firmer  texture  than  ours,  the  factor  was  present  more  effec- 
tively in  Hellenic  civilization.  Indeed,  Plato's  philosophy 
has  descended  to  us  unimpaired  mainly  because  its  author, 
ceasing  to  labor  as  an  unattached  individual,  became  the 
founder  of  a  society — of  a  "thiasos,"  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  an  asvsociation  nigh  religious  in  its  fraternal  devotions. 
Plato  offers  the  clue  in  one  significant  passage  of  the  "Re- 
public."   If  we  could  recall  the  entire  suggestiveness  borne 
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by  it  to  his  ivnders.  we  inij^ht  learn  soinethinu:  of  his  preeise 
debt  to  Pytliauoreauisni.  "But,  if  Homer  never  did  any 
publie  service,  was  he  privately  a  jj:uide  or  teacher  of  any? 
Had  he  in  his  lifetime  friends  and  associates  who  loved 
him,  and  handed  down  to  posterity  an  Homeric  way  of  life, 
such  a.s  that  which  Pythagoras  invented  and  his  followers 
continue,  who  are  still  called  after*  his  name,  and  seem  to 
have  a  certain  distinction  above  other  men?"  "A  way  of 
life'';  "friends  and  as.sociates  who  loved  him":  "a  certain 
distinction  above  other  men"; — yes,  these  ai"e  the  absorbing? 
statements!  So  far  as  we  can  interpret  at  this  late  ace, 
they  mean  that  fundamentally,  philosophy  (>u<:ht  to  be 
viewed,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  career — as  a  positive 
atmosphere  midmost  which  a  man  transforms  his  very  self 
insensibly.  In  a  thcorv  the  thinker  analyzes  something: 
standing  over  airainst  him.  Sepai-ation,  distance,  even 
alienation  determine  his  work;  he  must  hold  his  object  at 
arm's  lenj^th  to  obtain  impartial  results.  But  in  practieal 
life,  the  same  thinker  strives  to  realize  a  force  native  to 
himself.  He  puts  forth  an  etfort  to  be  or  become  self  more 
fully,  yet  in  coiniection,  possibly  in  identification,  with  a 
larjjer  whole.  This  discovery  of  self-identification  with  the 
socio- psychical  unity,  one  must  insist,  establishes  Plato's 
claim  to  progi'sss  beyond  his  predecessors,  especially  Soc- 
rates. The  new  insight  alters  statement  and  apprehension 
of  ultimate  problems,  and  marks  a  lonir  step  toward  their 
disappearaiu'c.  The  pleasantries  and  puzzles  of  virtue  are 
no  loii^'ei-  ai)[)rnached  seriatim,  here  a  little,  there  a  little. 
Rathci-  a  positive  principle,  orjranic  t(i  an  actual  condition 
of  a  moi'alized  connnunity,  reveals  a  vital  universe  in  which, 
stranjre  as  the  alleviation  may  look,  the  practical  problem 
marclies  toward  its  nwii  .solution  and  this  in  no  hidden 
fashi<in.  Not  by  an  abstract  theory  of  numbers,  as  Pytha- 
jroras  seems  to  have  supposed,  but  throujrh  renderinfr  the 
fact  of  aJ5sociation  clearer  by  conscious  incori)oration  with 
its  principle — here  we  catch  Plato's  strikint;  oriLrinality. 
In  short,  the  vaunted  P\iha<:oreanism  of  the  "Rcpiibljf" 
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nucleates  just  at  the  jooint  where  the  Dialectic  passes  from 
metaphysical  to  ethical  considerations.  With  the  abstract, 
and  especially  with  the  transcendent,  element,  the  Dialogue 
shows  but  slight  real  commerce.  Arrived  here,  Plato  found 
that  his  predecessor  had  bequeathed  him  a  social,  not  an 
intellectual,  order. 

The  influence  of  this  self-conscious  intimacy  with  the 
psychical  whole  of  society  acts  immediately  upon  Plato's 
attitude  to  the  problem  of  practice.  He  gains  greater  sure- 
ness  of  touch,  more  decisive  certainty  regarding  the  ele- 
ments incidental  to  the  situation,  above  all,  a  definite  begin- 
ning, which  proves  to  be  an  end  also.  Nothing  less  than  a 
thoroughgoing  principle  transforms  the  philosopher's  cir- 
cumstances. Things  improve  with  him  greatly,  to  use  a 
current  phrase.  For  example,  the  individualized  virtue, 
Wisdom,  pales  before  the  social  bond.  Justice.  And  this 
single  alteration  promises  a  reduction  of  the  refractory 
theoretical  problem  under  the  less  repellant  conditions  of 
practice.  The  vulgar  fraction  of  high  abstract  metaphys- 
icising  disappears  when  the  decimal  of  concrete  moralizing 
exhibits  promise  of  reasonable  results.  But  further,  this 
transference  implies  that  Plato,  having  dismissed  ideal  per- 
fections for  the  nonce,  has  come  into  full  possession  of 
working  norms.  Verily  a  fine  compensation !  No  doubt, 
without  the  prior  theoretical  quest,  such  comfortable  work- 
ing assurances  would  have  escaped  him.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  new  start  is  well  under  way.  "Now,  when  all  these 
studies  reach  the  point  of  intercommunion  and  connection 
with  one  another,  and  come  to  be  considered  in  their  mutual 
affinities,  then,  I  think,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  pursuit 
of  them  have  a  value  for  our  objects;  otherwise  they  are 
useless.  That,  Socrates,  is  also  my  own  opinion ;  but  it  is 
a  vast  work  of  which  you  speak.  What  do  you  mean?  I 
said: — the  prelude  or  what?  Are  we  not  advised  that  this 
is  but  the  prelude  of  the  actual  strain  which  we  have  to 
learn?  .  .  .  Dialectic,  then,  as  you  will  agree,  is  the 
coping-stone  of  the  sciences,  and  is  placed  over  them;  no 
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other  can  be  placed  higher:  the  nature  of  kiiowiedire  ean 
i,'o  no  further?  ...  In  enquiries  of  this  sort  the  soul 
is  compelled  to  use  hypotheses;  not  proceedinp:  to  a  first 
principle  because  unable  to  ascend  above  hypotheses,  but 
usiuiT  as  iniajzes  the  objects  of  which  the  shadows  are  resem- 
blances in  a  still  lower  sphere,  they  having  in  relation  to 
the  shadows  a  hiuher  value  and  distinctness"  (Republic, 
533,  534,  511).  Among  hypotheses  of  this  nature  Justice 
occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  so  is  elevated  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  a  norm.  It  offers  a  standard  of  measurement 
or  judgment  which  can  be  used  to  assay  other  elements  of 
experience,  as  it  were.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  life  may  be 
stated  suumiarily  as  both  the  evolution  of  Justice,  and  prog- 
ress by  means  of  the  development  of  Justice.  Of  course, 
this  is  nothing  but  the  familiar  theoretical  puzzle  of  the 
One  and  the  ^lany.  Yet,  with  a  most  important  difference. 
The  sweep  of  the  investigation  has  shifted ;  we  are  charged 
with  a  far  less  unpromising  task — that  of  discovering  the 
interpenetration  between  "character"  and  "character- 
istics." A  new  One  and  a  new  Many  burst  forth.  Hence 
the  presence  of  dialectic  in  the  "Republic."  Hence,  too, 
our  justification  for  the  dismissal  of  it  in  connection  with 
our  present  purpose,  seeing  that  it  must  be  classed  as  a 
method  or  i)roeess,  and  distinguished  from  the  product, 
with  which  alone  we  need  deal  now.  Or,  changing  the  per- 
spective somewhat :  The  practical  problem  sits  loose  to  the 
causality  of  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  demands  proof 
that  normal  human  life,  in  association  with  similar  lives  (the 
^lany )  .is  impossible  apart  from  realized  goodness  (the  One)- 
Now  Plato  grasps  the  solution  at  the  outset,  because  he 
perceives  the  kiud  of  universe  in  which  the  problem  recui's 
again  and  again.  This  may  be  dogmatism ;  it  is  merely  the 
dogmatism  which  asserts  that  a  man  cannot  lift  himself  by 
his  own  belt.  "The  soul  passes  out  of  hypotheses,  and  goes 
up  to  a  principle  which  is  above  hypotheses,  making  no  use 
of  images  as  in  the  former  case,  but  proceeding  only  in  and 
by  the  ideas  themselves"  (Republic,  510). 
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It  were  a  profound  error  to  suppose  that  all  this  em- 
bodies a  cast-iron  scheme  of  the  neo-platonic  type.    Accord- 
ing:ly,  the  obvious  question — How  can  cause  descend  from 
such  heiirhts  to  the  solid    earth? — is    entirely    beside  the 
mark.    Seeing  that  practical  life  furnishes  the  prerequisite 
of  this  principle,  it  can  never  have  been  "up."     Plato's 
situation  came  as  a  natural  result  of  Greek  society,  and  it 
could  be  relieved  only  by  appeal  to  the  same  society.     Tn 
other  words,  the  tendency  to  keep  by  this  world,  already 
traceable  in  the  theoretical  side  of  the  "Republic,"  becomes 
a  set  attitude  here  in  the  practical  problem.    And,  as  many 
of  you  must  be  aware,  nothing  characterizes  the  hopeful 
trends  of  modern  thought  more  decidedly  (cf.  Sympos.  210 
E ;  211  A  ;  212  A).    Nor  is  this  all.    Plato's  unconsciousness 
that  he  lias  a  new  starting  point  also  tells  a  tale.     The 
simple  truth  happens  to  be  that  he  is  using  a  position  which, 
whether  justifiable  or  not,  has  become  so  vital  to  him  that 
he  takes  it  for  granted  as  self-evident.    "Science  and  truth 
may  be  deemed  like  the  good,  but  not  the  good:  the  good 
has  a  place  of  honor  yet  higher"  (Republic,  509).      If  one 
please,  this  may  be  classed  as  dogmatism.     And,  if  Plato 
were  dealing  with  a  subject  matter  amenable  to  the  methods 
of  exact  science,  justification  would  be  impossible.     But  in 
the  field  of  ethics,  where  he  is  operating  now,  the  usual 
consequences  of  dogmatism  cannot  be  heaped  upon  him  so 
readily  and  successfully.    The  bare  fact  is  just  this — to  his 
own  individual  consciousness  he  has  added  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  larger  whole — of  society ;  and  this  has  become  so 
completely  a  part  of  himself  that  the  dogmatism  must  be 
defined  as  a  result  of  experience,  not  as  an  invention  of 
unlicensed  imagination.     The  very  existence  of  the  socio- 
physical  unity  implies  a  universe  of  a  certain  kind;  of  the 
kind,  namely,  from  which  his  search  sets  out  and  to  which 
it  must  return  inevitably,  bearing  its  sheaves.     The  possi- 
bility of  cosmos  already  demands  cosmos,  and  that  possi- 
bility is  no  mere  hypothesis,  but  an  existent  fact.     To  be 
frank,  once  more,  all  of  us  are  dogmatists  here,  because,  at 
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the  outset  of  the  problenu  dotrmatisni  is  Hobsou's  choice. 
Life  ^nfts  us  an  ideal  of  unity,  and  this  «rift  beai*s  its  own 
justification.  The  norm  belongs  with  tliis  present  state  of 
bein*;.  As  a  consequence,  the  center  of  the  probk-ni  sliifts, 
and  we  are  led  to  ask.  What  could  this  implied  unity  accom- 
plish had  it  free  coui"se'.'  At  this  juncture,  solutions  be<rin 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  as  Plato  saw.  Startinu'  from  a 
conscious  ideal,  a  unity  transitive  amid  the  seethinir  partic- 
iilai-s.  he  (piickly  perceived  that  it  induced  a  distinctive 
tendency.  Practical  considerations  proved  this  unity,  while 
its  operation  amid  ethical  material  was  to  provide  the 
solvent  of  many  difificulties.  Or,  the  back  of  the  practical 
ditficulty  will  be  broken  when  the  best  available  knowledpfe, 
having  sei)ai-ated  the  fundamental  norm  from  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  the  ordinary  consciousness,  is  in  a  position 
to  bring  all  men  to  a  conviction  of  its  superiority  by  accord- 
ant social  arrangements. 

A  very  important  consequence  falls  to  be  noted.  Plato 
finds  himself  on  firm  ground  in  the  Republic,  and  exhibits 
a  self-certainty  which,  before  this  point,  especially  on  the 
theoretical  side,  he  never  attained.  I  find  difficulty  in  for- 
nuilating  this  advance  with  verbal  definiteness.  Perhaps 
one  might  put  it  best  by  saying  that,  within  the  practical 
sphere,  he  no  longer  views  what  is  natural  or  inevitable  as 
a  mere  puzzle  oi-  annoyance.  One  of  the  great  pa.ssages  of 
the  "Republic"  brings  this  out  \dth  considerable  force. 
"Do  not  great  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring 
out  of  a  fullness  of  nature  ruined  by  education  rather  than 
from  any  inferioritv.  whereas  weak  natures  are  scarcely 
capable  of  any  very  great  good  or  very  great  evil?  And  our 
philo.sopher  follows  the  same  analogy — he  is  like  a  plant 
which,  having  proper  nurture,  grows  and  matures  into  al! 
virtue,  but,  if  sown  and  planted  in  an  alien  soil,  becomes 
the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds,  unless  .saved  by  some  divine 
lielp.  Do  you  really  think,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  ouj-  youth  are  corrupted  by  the  Sophists,  or  that  indi- 
vidual Sophi.sters  corrupt  them  in  any  degree  worth  speak- 
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ing  of?  Are  not  the  public  who  say  these  things  the  greatest 
of  all  Sophists?  And  do  they  not  educate  to  perfection  alike 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and  fashion  them  after 
their  own  hearts?"  (492).  May  not  the  importance  of  the 
Sophist  be  minimized  now,  and  without  danger?  For,  are 
not  we,  the  ot  ttoXXoi,  the  chief  Sophists,  and  not  the 
professional  caterers  to  the  "spiritually  indispensable?" 
Are  we  not  receiving  just  what  we  deserve?  Do  not  our 
teachers  earn  something  more  than  bread  and  butter  by 
sedulous  attention  to  our  wishes?  The  man  whom  we  can 
understand,  he  it  is  who  climbs  to  place  and  power  as  our 
leader.  We  make  him  in  our  own  image,  not  he  us.  There- 
fore, the  society  w^hich  produces  the  Sophist,  not  the  Soph- 
ist himself,  stands  in  need  of  a  physician.  The  inwardness 
of  a  society  resides  in  the  ordinary  ethical  atmosphere  of 
its  folk.  Thus,  even  if  Plato  set  out  with  hypothesis,  his 
study  in  the  light  of  it  brought  him  to  a  scientific  frame  of 
mind — ^to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  emancipated  him 
from  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  of  mere  theories.  The  otiose 
acceptance  of  sophistic  panaceas,  not  their  kind,  constitutes 
the  source  of  pressing  danger.  In  other  Avords,  conven- 
tional norms  must  come  first,  for,  without  them,  a  just 
appreciation  of  merits  to  be  saved,  as  of  defects  to  be 
removed,  were  impossible.  In  this  conclusion  the  practical 
and  practicable  problem  is  rooted.  The  difficulty  thus 
admits  of  statement  and,  when  this  has  been  achieved,  a 
very  long  step  has  been  taken  toward  solution.  Where  can 
we  call  a  halt  on  what  Carlyle  termed  the  downward  and 
devilward  way?  What  standard  of  judgment  are  we  to 
select,  not  because  we  may,  but  because  we  must?  The 
great  reformation  comes  to  be  that  of  ridding  society  from 
its  own  anti-social  tendencies.  In  other  words,  the  riddle 
of  the  One  and  the  Many  presents  itself  in  a  fresh,  and  not 
unhopeful,  shape.  How  can  we  justify  the  unity  of  the 
social  whole,  despite  some  of  its  fated  differences,  yet  recog- 
nizing these  frankly,  never  eliminating  them  ?  In  this  set- 
ting of  the  main  question  something  like  an  answer  seems 
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to  be  involved  by  a  kind  of  natural  ma^ic.  The  simplicity 
of  the  thinir  is  almost  startlini;.  Become  clear  as  to  the 
implications  of  "well-beinir, "  then  add  j'oiir  theories,  if 
thev  be  found  guiltless  of  interference  with  this. 

Thus,  in  consonance  with  a  growinfj  tendency  of  our 
own  time,  Plato  befrins  from  thintrs  as  they  are.  "I  hope 
to  make  the  discovery  in  this  way.  I  mean  to  proceed  by 
a  method  of  residues,  be<,'inning:  with  the  assumption  that 
our  State,  if  rig:htly  ordered,  is  perfect.  .  .  .  And  of 
whatever  is  known,  that  which  is  unknown  will  be  the 
residue.  .      .     Let  us  then  sum  up  in  a  word  the  char- 

acter of  the  worst  man :  he  is  the  waking  reality  of  what 
we  dreamed.  .  .  .  His  soul  is  full  of  meanness  and 
serfdom — the  best  elements  in  him  are  enslaved;  and  there 
is  a  small  ruline"  part,  which  is  also  the  worst  and  maddest" 
(Rep.  427,  576,  577).  If  society  be  wrong,  then  society 
alone  can  right  the  wrong.  This  follows,  because  man  forms 
part  of  a  cosmos  which  necessarily  incarnates  a  principle. 
Let  this  principle  work  itself  through  and  come  to  manifes- 
tation, t]ien  problems  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  results. 
Consequently,  an  ideal  society  furnishes  the  sole  environ- 
ment in  which  the  community  as  it  now  is  can  be  marred 
or  mended.  Hence  the  salutory,  if  obvious,  advice ; — Don 't 
flee  from  what  you  have ;  deepen  it ;  and,  by  self-incorpora- 
tion with  its  essential  nature  aid  the  ideal  to  conquer  and 
ascend  the  throne.  Doubtless,  Plato  failed  to  state  the 
entire  truth  in  this  connection,  being  led  off  on  a  false  trail 
by  his  heteronomy,  a  survival  from  earlier  and  more 
abstract  theories.  He  lacked  all-sufficient  faith  in  the  stand- 
I)oint  of  actualization,  which  characterizes  the  contempo- 
rary- ethics  of  energism.  Here  at  least  we  have  traveled 
beyond  him.  The  perfect  exercise  of  life  must  take  place 
within  life  itself,  it  cannot  flow  as  an  effect  from  some 
external  condition  of  being  in  an  unknown  world.  So  the 
ideal  of  the  eomnumity  is  of  and  from  the  community,  no 
matter  how  often  human  groups  may  sin  against  their  own 
light.     In  brief,  a  pilgrimage  toward  something,  such  as 
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Plato  seemed  to  contemplate  at  times,  is  an  impossibility. 
The  pilgrimage  takes  place,  because  it  is  already  with 
something.  I\Iore  than  likely  Plato  did  not  mean  to  press 
any  other  view.  But  many  critics  allege  that  he  does.  Yet 
we  must  say,  in  fairness  to  him,  that  this  appearance  results 
from  over-emphasizing  the  synoptic  side  of  his  teaching  till 
it  becomes  abstract  and  futile.  His  critics  think  of  cause, 
for  example,  in  its  separation  from  effect;  Plato  regarded 
it  as  an  indwelling  ideal.  Thus,  on  an  ethical  basis,  if 
hardly  on  a  metaphysical  one,  he  achieved  the  indefeasible 
position,  that  experience,  if  it  be  explicable,  must  become 
self-explanatory  And  he  gained  this  result  through  the 
insight,  that  society,  if  capable  of  salvation,  must  save  itself 
— it  and  it  alone  owns  the  prescription  requisite.  Plato's 
principal  aim  in  the  "Republic"  is  to  show  why  this  must 
be  true,  and  that,  further,  such  truth  can  make  appeal  only 
to  those  who  know  how  to  seek  it.  Hence  practice  calls  to 
theory  for  lielp.  But,  notwithstanding,  theory  finds  the 
needful  clue  in  practice.  The  indwelling  power  of  an  aris- 
tocratic democracy — a  unity  differentiating  itself  after  its 
superb  kind — is  his  Utopia.  But  we  misunderstand  him 
sorely  if  we  deem  it  a  far  off  heaven  beyond  the  skies. 
Rather  his  thought  of  it  was  what  the  word  means — a 
"good  place"  on  earth,  a  place  friendly  to  human  well- 
being.  At  this  point,  Plato  still  outranks  us.  He  exhibits, 
as  has  been  well  said,  "a  measure  of  openness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  the  presentation  of  his  thoughts  which  we 
seldom  find  in  the  philosophical  literature  of  modern  times. 
Among  moderns  there  is  a  tendency  to  compromise,  to  ex- 
temporize, to  a(!Commodation,  to  weaken  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  views,  to  embellishments,  to  ambiguity,  to  inten- 
tional obscurity,  which  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  can- 
dor and  transparency  of  the  ancients."  (Paulsen,  Eth. 
682.)  Plato  says,  B^mction.  and  be  yourself;  always  with 
the  proviso  that  the  functioning  of  the  individual  is  to 
remain  organic  to  an  end  already  transitive  in  him  by  his 
very  nature.     Thus  unity  abides,  and  with  it  multiplicity. 
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Life  is  self -expressive;  yon  have  but  to  determine  what  its 
principle,  and  what  the  incident  temporalities  of  manifesta- 
tion. The  spirit  of  all — f}tat  holds  the  clue  to  the  essential 
matter.  This  spirit  exhibits  itself  in  present  human  rela- 
tions, and  beyond  these  it  is  not  given  any  man  to  go.  Hence, 
once  more,  Plato  approaches  us  very  nearly  in  his  practical 
solution.  For,  above  all  else,  it  stands  forth  social  and  sci- 
entific in  its  pervading:  tone,  never  theological  and  dog- 
matic. The  differences  of  the  cosmos  already  partake  in  a 
unity  which  gifts  them  goodness  (significance,  as  the 
metaphysician  would  say)  :  therefore,  elicit  the  unity,  fare 
forth  in  the  beam  cast  by  it,  and  you  will  in  some  fashion 
po.ssess  yourself  of  the  sole  good  that  a  man  can  enjoy  here 
below. 

But  r  have  outworn  your  patience,  and  must  draw  to 
a  close.  Plato's  lesson  for  us  today  lacks  nothing  in  clear- 
ness. Too  much  and  too  long  have  we  been  content  to 
remain  patients,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
In  the  things  of  the  spirit,  we  lack  ethos  sadly — indeed,  so 
completely  that  our  very  tongue  affords  no  duplicate  of 
the  Greek  term.  Ju.st  look  at  the  shameful  picture  and 
sense  its  cruel  suggestions!  "It  is  universally  conceded 
that  no  nation  excels  our  own  in  the  power  of  limiting 
conversation  to  the  something  not  ourselves,  and  keeping 
the  mind  for  h)ng  stretches  of  time  in  the  outer  couits  of 
circumstance.  As  a  rule,  we  have  nothing  introspective  in 
our  talk,  and  but  little  that  is  theoretical  or  speculative. 
It  is  a  token  of  our  passion  for"  publicity.  "Millions  of 
us  go,  or  seem  to  go,  from  cradle  to  grave  on  a  mental  nour- 
ishment of"  baseball,  "football,  party  politics,  dress,  dis- 
eases, or  domestics,  with  ncvt-r  a  thought  of  cosmic  rela- 
tions. We  have  no  impertinent  curiosity  as  to  the  means 
or  ends  of  our  being,  or  as  to  the  mysteries  of  our  lot  in 
life.     .      .  The  world  does  not  rest  on  the  back  of  a 

tortoise,  nor  does  it  now  rest  on  the  .shouldei's  of  one  man. 
The  office  of  Atlas  has  long  been  in  commission.  The  world 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  a  .svndicate.  vulsrarlv  known  as 
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'people  with  mone3^'    These  support  the  entire  framework 
of  things,  and  from  them  all  blessings  flow.     .     .     .     Boodle 
stands  for  the  recompense  of  the  guardians.     The  dispute 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  boodle  constitutes  our  present 
movement  in  advanced  politics.     .      .      .     Again,  we  are 
very  busy  just  now  with  a  system  of  therapeutics  in  which 
texts  from  Scripture  take  the  place  of  drugs.     You  are 
dosed,  for  instance,  with  a  verse  from  ]\Iatthew  or  from 
James  instead  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  the  pharma- 
cojxeia.     This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  restore  our  faith 
to  its  old  place  as  mistress  of  the  sciences.     It  is  not  infal- 
lible— what  system  is? — and  it  has  been  known  to  fail  in 
cases  of  typhoid  and  croup."     ("No.  5  John  Street,"  184- 
91  adapted.)     Need  I  adduce  evidence  further?     Our  dire 
extremity  is  for  an  ideal,  for  ideal  interests.     But  these 
must  not  be  sought  in  some  fly-away  sphere  utterly  at  odds 
with  the  daily  round,  the  common  task.    They  are,  as  Plato 
saw,  here  and  now,  if  we  would  but  open  our  eyes  to  them. 
The  very  limitations  of  life  incarnate  ideals,  if  we  were 
but  strong  to  abide  their  meaning.    Nay,  limitation  implies 
principle ;  principle,  once  more,  awaits  nothing  more  recon- 
dite than  elucidation.     This  alone  will  bring  men  back  to 
conscious  responsibility  for  the  social  body  of  which  they 
are  members.    And,  for  the  average  brother,  no  surer  foun- 
dation for  the  solution  of  spiritual  problems  is  necessary. 
He  must  leave  specialists  to  go  further,  and  perhaps  fare 
worse.     Yet,  thus  far,  the  way  lies  free  and  open  to  all. 
Plato  remains  the  prophet  of  such  a  spirit.     Ratiocination 
were  excellent  in  its  place ;  but  the  common  man  yearns  for 
a  way  and  a  truth.     And  ratiocination  which  cannot  help 
him  to  these  is  void  of  effect.    As  it  so  helps,  and  only  as  it 
so  helps,  can  Ave  justify  the  career  of  thought.     Such  are 
the  conclusions  to  which  modern  inquiry  tends;  and  Plato 
in  the  "Republic"  must  always  be  counted  their  immortal 
protagonist. 
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H.  Weinstock. 


Have  you  read  the  book  written  by  that  remarkable 
Frenchman,  Edmond  Demolins,  under  the  title,  "Anirlo- 
Saxon  Superiority:  to  What  is  it  due?"  If  not,  you  will 
find  it  well  worth  reading. 

The  French,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  as 
much  their  inferior.  Imagine,  then,  a  Frenchman  living 
in  France,  laying  the  lash  on  the  back  of  his  people  and 
telling  them  in  the  plainest  possible  language  how  much 
inferior  they  are  in  many  ways  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  That 
is  what  Demolins  has  done  to  his  countrj'men.  He  has 
done  this  so  thoroughly,  so  honestly,  so  bravely  that  he  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  world.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  courageous  patriot  by  fearlessly  holding  up  the  mirror  to 
his  people,  so  that  they  may  see  themselves  as  others  .see 
them.  He  has  done  this,  not  to  humiliate,  but  to  drive  out 
of  his  countr^'men  some  of  the  conceit  of  which  the  French 
have  their  fullest  share. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  progressing, 
while  the  Frenchman  is  degenerating.  That  the  influence 
of  the  one  is  broadening  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the 
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intiueiice  of  the  other  is  daily  ^rowiu^'  less.  He  has  shown 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  growing  all-powerful 
throughout  the  world,  while  that  of  France  is  going  into 
decay;  and  he  has,  so  to  speak,  forced  the  ablest  French 
critics  to  weep  bitter  tears  of  acknowledgment  of  the  sad 
truth  of  his  charges  and  to  admit  that  unless  a  radical 
change  takes  place  in  the  training  of  her  youth,  France 
must  soon  lose  her  title  of  a  great  national  power  and  take 
her  place  amcmg  the  pettier  nations  of  the  world. 

What  think  you  is  the  chief  cause  that  he  points  out  as 
leading  to  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon?  It  is  none 
other  than  his  power  of  initiative,  and  the  power  to  do 
things.     The  power  of  self-reliance  and  self -helpfulness. 

He  shoAvs  that  the  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  especially  in 
the  middle  and  well-to-do  classes,  is  taught  from  early 
childhood  to  depend  for  a  career,  first,  upon  his  parent, 
and  then  upon  the  State;  and  that  thus  his  power  of  self- 
reliance  is  crippled,  and  all  through  life  he  is  made  little 
more  than  a  "leaner.""  He  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a  rule,  is  reared  to  look  forward  to 
working  out  his  own  career,  and  that  from  the  be^nning 
he  has  inculcated  in  him  the  spirit  of  self-help,  and  thus 
he  becomes  a  "lifter." 

Demolin  further  points  out  that  you  may  throw  an 
Anglo-Saxon  where  you  will  and,  as  a  rule,  he  will  fall  on 
his  feet.  He  will  seldom  go  hungry  and  rarely  starve  if 
that  can  be  prevented  by  doing  things.  Whereas,  the 
Frenchman,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  is  gene- 
rally helpless  and  dependent. 

All  this,  coming  frcmi  a  Frenchman,  is  certainly  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  character — a  tribute  of  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  can  well  feel  proud. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  world's 
highest  rewards  are  paid  to  those  who  can  do  things?  The 
thinker  in  his  closet  may  work  out  beautiful  thoughts  and 
hammer  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  superb  standards 
of  philosophy,  but  if  they  go  no  further,  his  mind  has  been 
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of  little  value  to  the  world,  and  he  may  he  likened  to  one 
who,  havin«r  a  li^'ht.  has  hidden  it  uudei-  a  hushel.  The 
srreat  poet  who  has  a  di^^ne  iniairination  and  conceives  the 
most  beautiful  mental  and  moral  pictures,  hut  who  lives  the 
life  of  a  recluse  or  hermit  and  seeks  not  to  spread  his  mes- 
sage, is  likewise  of  little  value  to  his  fellows,  and  is  not 
likely  to  win  reward. 

It  is  the  thinker  wh(»  thinks  and  acts,  the  philosopher 
who  yives  his  message  to  his  fellows,  the  poet  who  sinpjs 
and  jdves  his  sonirs  to  the  world,  that  deservedly  wins  hitrh 
consideration. 

There  may  have  been  psalmists  greater  than  David,  and 
philosophers  i)rofounder  than  Socrates,  and  poets  more 
imaginative  than  Homer,  and  sages  wiser  than  Emerson, 
but  the  world  has  never  heard  them,  and  so  they  died  in 
oblivion  and  obscurity,  and  emptiness  and  nothingness  weie 
their  I'ewai'd. 

The  world  is  moved  by  action,  and  only  he  who  has  the 
power  of  action  can  hope  to  make  progress — can  hope  to 
leave  a  "foot-print  on  the  sands  of  time." 

The  world's  immortals  were  all  of  them  men  of  action — 
men  who  said  things  and  the  world  was  forced  to  listen ; 
men  who  did  things  that  the  world  was  compelled  to  notice. 

I  have  known  men  who  had  beautiful  thoughts  and 
brilliant  conceptions,  who  could  picture  the  most  ideal  con- 
diti(;ns  and  draw  delightful  visions,  but  who  were  mere 
dreamers.  I'he  power  of  action  was  lacking  in  their  com- 
position, and  if  they  were  to  live  a  thousiind  yeai-s  the 
w^orld  would  be  little  better  for  their  existence. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  men  and  women  who 
can  do  things  were  needed  so  much  as  now.  There  never 
was  a  period  when  doers  commanded  such  high  rewards  and 
mere  dreamers  so  little  notice.  The  world  has  greater  prob- 
lems, and  more  of  them,  to  solve  than  ever  before.  Men 
and  women  who  can  think,  and  at  the  same  time  do,  are 
being  .sought  for  ever\^vhere  with  searchlights.  Places 
commanding  what  the  past  would  have  regarded  as  fabu- 
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Ions  salaries,  riinnins:  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  are  searching  for  men  to  fill  them.  As  concentration 
in  the  sphere  of  industry  continues,  and  education  goes  on, 
these  places  must  grow  more  and  more  important,  and  the 
men  who  are  to  fill  them  are  today  being  trained  in  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

We  often  hear  a  wail  sent  forth  by  the  pessimists  and 
by  what  our  political  friends  sometimes  call  "calamity 
howlers,"  that  the  day  is  past  when  young  men  had  a 
chance.  They  will  tell  us  that  the  tnists  and  monopolies, 
that  gigantic  corporations  and  concentrated  capital  have 
monopolized  all  the  places  worth  having,  and  that  the  youth 
of  today  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  other  than  to 
become  mere  automatons  and  slaves,  vassals  and  hirelings 
of  the  few  rich  and  powerful,  who  will  grudgingly  give 
them  from  their  overrunning  treasures  just  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  ever  hold  them  down  to  the 
ragged  edge  of  despair. 

This,  surely,  is  a  gloomy  picture,  and  one  that,  if 
preached  early  and  often  enough,  cannot  but  fill  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  youth  with  hopelessness  and  despair, 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  born  too  late. 

Generations  ago  there  were  those  who  felt  that  there 
were  no  more  books  to  be  written,  no  new  countries  to  be 
discovered,  no  more  sciences  to  develop,  no  more  precious 
metals  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth,  no  more  devices  to  be 
invented,  no  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  There  were 
many,  long,  long  ago,  who  felt  that  all  things  worth  doing 
had  been  done,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do.  You  Mnd  I,  however,  living  in  this  later  day,  have 
found  that  no  decades  have  seen  such  marvelous  progress  as 
the  past  few  decades,  in  science,  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
in  education,  and  in  all  things  which  tend  to  better  and  to 
uplift  man.  New  fields  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  muscle  and  the  eneroy  of  man  have  opened  on 
all  sides.  Oui-  great-grandfathers  would  rub  their  eyes  in 
open  astonishment  were  they  here  again  to  see  the  endless 
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opportunities  for  irrowth.  for  tlevelopnu'iit.  .iiul  for  use- 
fulness wliicli  surround  us  today,  and  which  were  uidcnowii 
and  undreamed  of  in  theii*  time. 

How  many,  think  you.  of  Ihosc  wlio  keep  dwellinjx  on 
"the  jrood  old  days"  would  be  williufz;  to  gro  back  to  them? 
How  many  amonir  them,  think  you,  would  be  willinir  to 
g'w'o  up  the  publie  sehool,  to  i^ive  uj)  the  civil  and  ivjiji-ious 
liberties  they  now  enjoy,  which  were  a  mere  hope  and 
dream  to  those  of  earlier  history,  and  po  back  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  their  forefathers  lived?  It's  true  that 
there  remains  much  to  be  hoped  foi".  It's  true  that  many 
are  still  ill  fed  and  ill  clothed  and  ill  lodged :  that  manj-  yet 
remain  ijrnorant  and  dearraded;  that  nuiny  are  still  livinp:  in 
vice  and  in  sin.  This,  however,  cannot  but  make  plain  that 
however  much  prosrress  we  have  made  in  \ho  past,  there  is 
room  for  .still  more  proprress  in  the  fiitui-e. 

Until  such  time  as  the  whole  human  family  shall  be 
well  fed.  well  clothed  and  well  housed;  until  such  time  as 
all  hunuin  beinfrs  shall  be  enlightened  and  thoughtful ; 
moral  and  upright,  there  remains  the  widest  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth  to  grow,  to  expand  and  to  make  for 
themselves  places  of  profit  and  power,  of  usefulness  and 
helpfulness. 

Think  of  the  fabrics  yet  to  be  woven,  the  w-ares  yet  to 
be  made,  the  houses  yet  to  be  built,  the  mines  yet  to  be 
dug,  the  books  yet  to  be  written,  the  sermons  yet  to  be 
preached,  the  editorials  yet  to  be  published,  the  insti-uetions 
yet  to  be  given,  the  poems  yet  lo  l>e  sung,  the  music  yet  to 
be  composed,  the  battles  yet  to  be  won,  the  economic  prol)- 
lems  yet  to  be  solved,  the  laws  yet  to  be  framed,  and  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  that  there  is  no  chance  foi-  our  youth?  Why, 
my  friends,  if  we  should  have  any  regret,  it  is  that  we  are 
livintr  in  this  generation,  and  not  in  the  generations  to 
follow.  Our  regret,  if  any,  should  be  no/  that  wc  were 
born  too  late,  but  that  we  were  born  too  .soon. 

Thrift,  fidelity,  industry,  brains  and  conscience  ai-e 
receiving  higher  rewards  today  than  ever  before,  and  are 
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destined  to  receive  still  higher  rewards  in  the  days  to 
come. 

The  pessimist  Avho  draws  a  dark  picture  of  today,  and 
a  darker  one  of  tomorrow,  who  strives  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
onr  youth  with  bitterness  and  sorrow,  who  sends  them 
forth  with  the  thought  that  they  have  been  robbed  of  the 
birthright  of  opportunity,  may  be  serving  a  useful  purpose 
to  society,  but  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  have  not  overly 
much  patience  with  liiiii.  To  me  his  usefulness  is  a  most 
doubtful  one. 

Give  me  the  messenger  of  hope  and  sunshine.  Give  me 
the  preacher  who  points  out  what  Ave  can  do,  rather  than 
what  we  cannot  do.  Give  me  the  man  who  points  out  the 
opportunities  before  us,  instead  of  those  behind.  Give  me 
the  guide  who  shows  us  the  path  to  usefulness  and  progress ; 
the  teacher  who  leads  us  to  feel  that  the  world  is  eagerly 
waiting  to  take  whatever  gifts  we  have  to  offer,  and  to 
justly  and  liberally  reward  us  for  them.  It  is  such  teachers 
and  preachers  that  are  to  lead  the  world  upward  and 
onward:  to  send  forth  our  youth  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  yet  to  be  done,  and  with  the  ambition  to  do 
them. 

Whatever  progress  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  made  bej^ond 
that  of  other  races  is  largely  due,  as  pointed  out  by  Demolin, 
to  his  spirit  of  independence,  self-help  and  self-reliance; 
to  his  power  of  initiative,  and  his  readiness  to  assume 
responsibilities. 

Remembering  that  America  is  the  scrap-bag  of  the 
world;  that,  aside  from  the  Indian,  we  have  no  distinctly 
American  character,  it  may  seem  unwarranted  to  claim  for 
ourselves  the  title  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The  records  show  that 
during  the  last  eight  years,  for  which  Fedei'al  reports  are 
available,  but  eight  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  coming  to 
this  country  were  from  England.  The  remaining  ninety- 
two  per  cent  belonged  to  races  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  language  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  our  laws  are  largely  based  on  the  common 
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law  of  Enjrland;  our  educational  methods  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  modeled  after  those  of  England,  and  our  tone  and 
spirit  are  preeminently  Anglo-Saxon  in  character. 

The  mixture  of  blood  representing  the  stront;  and  the 
adventurous  of  many  of  the  best  races  of  the  Occident,  who 
have  come  to  America,  should  give  us  an  advantage  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  so-called  American  should  not  alone  retain  ;ill  the  vir- 
tues and  high  (|ualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  the 
blending  in  blood  with  other  .strong  races  he  should  be  able 
to  improve  mentally,  morally  and  physically  upon  the 
highly  bred  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  time  prove  as  much  his 
superior  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  admittedly  the  superior  of 
the  continental  European. 

In  wealth,  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce  and 
in  finance,  this  nation  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  we 
not  only  bewilder  the  world,  but  even  ourselves.  Think  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  selling  their  bonds  to  the  Amer- 
icans, as  they  have  been  doing  in  recent  years,  who,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  were  the  world's  greatest  borrowers.  Think 
of  the  American  shoemaker  crowding  out  the  English  shoe- 
maker in  England,  and  the  German  shoemaker  in  Germany, 
a-s  he  is  doing  this  very  day  and  hour.  Think  of  the  Amer- 
ican maker  of  .shirt  waists  displacing  in  England  the  shirt 
waist  maker;  and  the  California  wine  maker  .selling  his 
wine  in  France,  the  great  wine  making  country  of  the 
world;  and  the  California  prune  displacing  the  German 
prune  in  Germany ;  and  the  American  street  railway  builder 
displacing  the  British  contractor,  taking  possession  of  the 
streets  in  Loudon  and  covering  them  with  a  network  of 
American  rails  and  running  over  them  American  trolley 
cars.  Think  of  American  locomotives  displacing  English 
locomotives  in  England;  and  American  cottons  displacing 
Manchester  cottons  in  Manchester. 

A  leading  American  manufacturer  of  shoes  who  has 
made  popular  with  women  the  substantial  and  excellent 
practical  shoe  of  the  day  is  preparing  to  establish  branches 
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in  every  large  city  in  Europe.  Over  $100,000  will  be  spent 
in  advertising  alone  the  first  year.  A  branch  establishment 
is  already  in  operation  in  Paris  as  a  test,  and  the  broader 
movement  is  now  on  foot.  These  things  have  been  going 
on,  are  going  on,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  at  an  increasing 
pace,  until  the  products  of  American  soil,  of  the  American 
loom  and  the  American  shop  will  be  found  in  increasing 
quantities  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized  globe. 
Thus  does  it  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
to  dominate  the  w^orld,  and  of  the  American  to  dominate 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

"All  this  may  be  true,"  I  hear  someone  say,  "but  what 
has  it  to  do  with  your  subject,  'Observation  a  Commercial 
Asset'?" 

It  has  much  to  do  with  it — in  fact,  everything  to  do 
with  it.  I  have  been  simply  reciting  effects  that  have  been 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  If  we  now  follow 
the  inductive  method,  and  reason  from  these  effects  back 
to  their  cause,  we  shall  find  that  these  wonderful  results  of 
the  American  mind  and  hand  were  brought  about  by  our 
power  of  initiative,  the  genius  of  originality,  the  capacity 
for  doing  things.  All  these,  in  turn,  are  the  result  of  the 
power  to  observe. 

No  initiative — no  progress;  no  thought — no  initiative; 
no  observation — no  thought.  Thus  do  we  find  that  the 
primary  cause  of  all  our  wondrous  progress  lies  in  our 
power  to  observe.  Take  from  us  that  power,  and  all  the 
rest  falls.  Hence,  progress  is  intimately  and  inseparably 
linked  with  the  power  of  observation. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fullest  benefits  of  progress, 
and  if  by  our  progress  we  are  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  human 
family,  we  must  first  of  all  cultivate  to  a  still  higher  degree 
our  power  of  observation. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  despite  our  wonderful 
progress,  there  remains  among  iis  untold  numbers  who,  hav- 
ing ears,  hear  not,  and  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  who  wander 
through  life  as  totally  oblivious  to  all  its  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities as  if  born  deaf  and  blind  ? 
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Have  you  ever  talked  with  a  yoiiniz:  wouiaii  just  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad,  who.  in  auswrr  to  your  re(iuest  to  «:ive 
some  of  her  impressions  of  other  countries,  could  do  little 
else  than  ^o  into  ecstacies  and  to  exhaust  her  enthusiasm 
with  such  exclamations  as,  "Oh,  everythinjr  was  just  lovely 
and  beautiful,  and  I  had  the  srrandest  time  you  can  imag- 
ine.'" Of  what  practical  value,  think  you.  is  foreijni  travel 
to  such  a  mind?  The  money  expended  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  proven  of  much  prreater  benefit  if  used 
in  an  effort  to  civilize  the  Choctaw  Indians,  and  the  young 
woman  would  have  been  just  as  wise  if  she  had  remained  at 
home,  taken  satchel  in  hand  and  spent  her  time  tramping 
round  her  back  yard. 

A  modern  writer  said  that  "one  man  walks  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open ;  another  with  his  eyes  shut.  I 
have  known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  but  could  tell  you  of  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the 
tippling  houses  and  the  price  of  liquor  sold  there." 

The  storj"^  is  told  of  a  young  nuin  fresh  from  college 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  a  journalist.  His  excellent 
letters  of  introduction  from  influential  friends  to  a  great 
new.spaper  editor  in  a  large  city  won  for  him  a  cordial 
reception  and  a  full  hearing.  "As  this  is  your  firet  visit  to 
this  city,"  said  the  editor,  "suppose  you  take  a  walk  for 
an  hour,  and  meanwhile  I  will  see  if  we  can  find  a  place 
for  you  on  our  staff." 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  city?"  said  the  editor  on 
the  young  man's  return. 

"I  think  it  a  very  nice  place,"  replied  the  aspiring 
journalist. 

"Did  you  see  an.ything  worth  noting  during  your 
walk?" 

"Xo.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Did  you  observ-e  anything  of  special  interest  in  our 
streets,  our  people,  our  buildings  or  our  stores?" 

"No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  In  fact,  I  paid  no  special 
attention  to  those  things." 
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"Well,  my  young:  friend,"  said  the  editor,  as  he  turned 
away,  "a  young-  man  who  can  spend  an  hour  walkinoj  the 
streets  of  a  great  city  for  the  first  time,  and  can  see  nothing 
worth  noting,  may  be  very  good  for  some  things,  but  he 
will  never  do  for  a  newspaper  man." 

The  Russian  proverb  says  of  the  non-observant  man, 
"He  goes  through  the  forest  and  see  no  firewood."  "The 
wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  says  Solomon,  "but  the 
fool  walketh  in  darkness." 

No  one  has  been  truly  educated  who  has  not  been  taught 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  The 
world  is  naost  indebted  to  the  men  and  women  who  had 
the  power  to  see  the  weak  spots  in  things,  in  people  and 
in  society,  and  to  point  out  these  weak  spots,  or  to  offer 
remedies  for  them. 

Ruskin  says,  "Hundreds  of  men  can  talk  for  one  who 
can  think,  thousands  of  men  can  think  for  one  who  can  see. 
To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  philosophy  and  religion  all  in  one. ' ' 

Man's  usefulness  is  at  its  highest  where  all  are  making 
the  best  use  of  their  perceptive  faculties,  and  where  they 
exchange  for  their  connnon  good  the  results  of  their  indi- 
vidual observation. 

Cohniibus  succeeded  in  quelling  an  impending  mutiny 
on  his  ship  by  noting  so  trifling  a  thing  as  seaweed  floating 
by,  thus  indicating  that  land  was  near  at  hand,  putting 
new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  had  become  filled 
with  fear  and  despair. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that,  "though  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  has  no  better  eyes  than  the  white  man,  he  had 
nevertheless  trained  his  power  of  observation  in  a  certain 
direction  till  no  sign  of  the  woods  escapes  him.  A  turned 
leaf,  a  broken  twig,  the  faintest  film  of  smoke  against  the 
sky  betrays  to  him  the  passage  or  presence  of  an  enemy." 

Without  the  power  of  concentration  there  can  be  no 
(.bservation  worth  calling  such.  The  wandering  mind  will 
have  ej'es  without  seeing  and  ears  without  hearing.  The 
observant  mind  will  be  all-seeing  and  all-hearing. 
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Many  of  us  jro  throutrh  the  streets  and  see  hundreds 
of  faces  and  never  notice  them.  Yet,  God  has  made  eacli 
human  face  with  its  separate  expression — its  own  story. 
"In  each  one  is  written  a  prophecy  of  possibilities — a  his- 
tory of  successes  and  failures.'' 

Take  from  the  mind  its  power  to  observe,  and  its  ability 
to  think  becomes  seriously  crippled.  We  may  observe  with- 
out thinking,  but  we  cannot  do  real  thinkin»r  without  observ- 
\ng.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  thinking  rests. 
No  urreat  thinker  ever  lived  who  was  not  a  keen  observer — at 
least  in  his  own  line. 

Your  presence  here  is  evidence  that  it  is  your  aim  to 
enter  the  business  life  of  the  country.  A  successful  busi- 
ness career  carries  with  it  the  amplest  rewards  and  the  full- 
est opportunities  for  the  development  of  all  one's  faculties. 
Time  was.  when  so-called  aristocracy  sneered  at  the  man 
of  business.  Today  we  .see,  even  in  conservative  f]ng:land, 
manv  members  of  the  aristocracv  eager  to  enter  business. 
The  successful  business  man  of  the  future  will,  however, 
of  necessitv  be  a  verv  different  kind  of  an  individual  from 
the  successful  business  man  of  the  past.  In  the  pa.st  men 
could,  more  or  less,  succeed  in  business  despite  loose  and 
.slipshod  business  methods,  despite  imperfect  commercial 
traininsr,  despite  damaged  ethical  codes.  Not  .so  in  the  days 
to  come.  The  unfit,  the  careless,  the  untrained  and  the 
incompetent  are  destined  to  have  a  harder  time  than  ever 
in  the  business  world  of  the  future,  while  the  competent 
and  the  well  equipped  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  far  higher 
degree  of  success  than  the  world  has  yet  .seen. 

I  take  it  that  vou  who  are  within  sound  of  mv  voice 
would  feel  that  your  commercial  lives  were  failures  if  at 
the  age,  say  of  forty,  you  .should  be  filling  some  clerkship 
at  a  small  salary.  This  is  precisely  what  will  happen  unless 
you  can  cultivate  the  quality  of  observation  as  an  aid — the 
most  powerful  aid — to  the  faculty  of  initiative.  What  do 
I  mean  by  initiative?  I  mean,  in  the  language  of  a  modern 
writer,  the  ability  to  do  things  without  being  told.     The 
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most  valuable  man  in  my  business — the  most  valuable  man 
in  any  business — is  the  one  who  can  see  its  weak  spots — 
who  can  think  out  remedies  and  apply  them. 

The  youn^  man  who  enters  business  with  his  powers  of 
observation  well  developed,  who  sees  weak  spots  and  thinks 
out  remedies,  may  not  always  be  given  opportunities  to 
apply  them.  His  immediate  superior  or  his  employer  may, 
through  jealousy  or  egotism,  resent  his  suggestions  and 
frown  them  down.  If  he  possesses  these  (qualities  he  will, 
sooner  or  later,  however,  come  to  the  front. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  Avho  had  just  graduated  from 
the  Boston  School  of  Technology  applied  and  obtained  a 
position  as  a  common  laboi*er  at  the  Carnegie  works  in 
Homestead.  He  concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  college 
graduate,  fearing  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreman  and  others, 
prejudiced  more  or  less  against  college-bred  men,  his  higher 
training  might  uiilitate  against  him.  One  day  he  noticed 
one  of  the  firemen  in  trouble  with  his  furnace.  His  quick 
eye  and  his  trained  mind  promptly  located  the  trouble,  and 
he  modestly  pointed  out  to  the  fireman  how  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  and  how  to  prevent  its  repetition.  A  passing  fore- 
man accidentally  overheard  him  and  stopped  to  listen. 

"What  do  yon  know  about  these  things?"  asked  the 
foreman  in  great  surprise. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  them,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  I  know  enough  to  see  where  the  trouble  lies 
in  this  case,  and  how  to  correct  it." 

From  that  day  the  foreman  kept  his  eye  on  the  young 
college  man,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  small  gang  of  men,  with  such  marked  success 
that  in  a  short  time  he  placed  upon  him  heavy  responsibili- 
ties and  put  him  on  the  line  of  promotion. 

All  the  men  who  enter  the  business  world  cannot  become 
captains  of  trade  nor  merchant  y)rinces,  nor  can  they  hope 
to  fill  high  executive  positions.  Only  those  are  destined  to 
fill  these  places  who  in  the  highest  degree  use  eye  and  brain. 
Without  the  power  to  observe,  without  the  ability  to  initi- 
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ate,  you  are  doomed,  as  a  rule,  to  take,  instead  of  to  give 
orders ;  to  stand,  hat  in  hand,  in  front  of,  instead  of  sitting 
behind  the  desk.  You  are  destined,  despite  your  college 
career,  to  become  a  hand  rather  than  a  brain  worker;  you 
will  find  yourselves  struggling  among  the  great  mass  at  the 
bottom  rung,  instead  of  standing  on  the  hif^her  round  of  the 
ladder  where  there  is  ample  breathing  and  elbow  room. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  creatures  of  habit;  and  habit  is 
a  thing  easily  formed  in  youth,  but  most  difficult  to  shake 
off  in  advanced  yeai-s.  While  some  by  nature  are  more 
observing  than  othei"S;  while  some  by  nature  have  greater 
powers  of  initiative  than  othei-s;  these  are  qualities,  how- 
ever, that  all  can  cultivate,  and  these  are  the  days  and  the 
years  when  you  can  best  cultivate  them. 

Distribution,  as  well  as  production,  has  become  a  sci- 
ence, not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressive  science,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  do  new  things  in  old  ways  and  old  things  in  new 
ways.  The  ideal  commercial  conditions  have  not  yet  been 
attained,  so  that  there  must  continue  to  be  the  widest  field 
for  commercial  betterment.  While  as  college  bred  men  you 
represent  only  one  per  cent  of  the  people,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  your  trained  minds,  your  clear  heads  and  your 
highly  cultivated  powers  to  see  things  and  to  know  how  best 
to  do  them,  behind  the  counter  or  on  the  road,  in  office  or 
in  shop,  in  bank  or  in  factory,  you  should  not  occupy  in 
the  business  world  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  important  and 
influential  places. 

Your  four  years  in  college  nnist  in  the  beginning  handi- 
cap you  commercially  when  placed  alongside  of  the  young 
man  who  has  been  spending  these  same  four  years  in  the 
world  of  practical  business,  but,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
if  at  the  age  of  thirty  you  will  not  have  caught  up  and 
passed  him  by,  your  time  spent  here  will  have  been  largely 
wasted. 

Representing  as  college  bred  iiieii  but  one  per  cent  of 
the  people,  see  what  a  splendid  advantage  your  higher  train- 
ing must  give  you  over  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
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To  go  heuee  without  mind  highly  trained,  without  per- 
ceptive faculties  keenly  developed,  will  be  no  reflection  on 
your  Alma  Mater,  but  a  serious  reflection  on  your  powers 
of  application,  on  your  ability  to  make  the  most  of  your 
golden  opportunity.  Let  the  hope  be  expressed  that  when 
you  go  forth  to  take  your  places  in  the  business  world,  you 
will  leave  your  college  hall  with  character  highly  developed, 
with  an  eye  quick  to  see,  a  brain  ready  to  think  and  devise, 
and  with  a  determination  to  exercise  your  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  your  qualities  of  initiative  for  the  advancement 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  betterment  of  your  fellows,  and 
the  glory  of  your  Commonwealth. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  ITS  GRADUATES.* 


Alex.  G.  Eklls. 


As  the  ofticial  representative  of  the  Alumni,  I  am  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  this  celebration.  At  the  outset,  it 
seems  desirable  to  report  concerning  the  efforts  which  have 
for  a  long  time  been  made  to  effect  a  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  organization  of  the  Ahiiiini.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  that  during  the  past  week 
every  obstacle  has  been  overcome  and  every  objection  met, 
so  that,  before  the  close  of  the  current  academic  year,  all 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  California,  including  the 
Affiliated  Colleges,  will  be  in  touch,  working  together  in  a 
single   organization. 

The  theme  assigned  to  me  to-day  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Tnivei'sity  and  her  graduates.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one  to  do  justice  to,  or  to  deal  with  to 
one's  own  satisfaction.  From  of  old,  those  who  have  come 
under  her  fostering  care  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the 
I'niversity  ''Alma  Moter."  and  the  right  relation  between 
them  can  not  be  better  expressed.  No  formal  definiti(m  of 
it  would  be  endurable,  and  the  methods  of  the  cntaloguer 
and  the  .statistician  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  .\o  pci-sonal 
relation  can  be  so  expres.sed,  least  of  all  one  so  purely  ideal 
and  spiritual  as  that  between  a  mother  and  her  grown-up 

*An  address  delivered   in  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  ('harter  Day,   1905. 
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sons  and  daughters.  However  far  from  the  youthful  ideal 
one's  later  life  may  have  departed,  "Mother,"  or  ''Alma 
Mater/'  like  a  word  of  magic,  reanimates  the  earlier,  with 
its  charms  redoubled,  and  its  troubles  obliterated. 

Neither  physical  force  nor  legal  penalty  adds  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  relation.  It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  com- 
pulsion of  any  kind.  One  does  not  remain  true  to  the 
memories  of  childhood  and  youth  through  compulsion ;  nor, 
if  departed  from,  through  stress  of  sordid  cares,  does  he. 
when  released,  fly  back  to  them  because  of  any  fear.  It  is 
an  ideal  relation  Avhose  terms  are  not  to  be  reached  by 
analysis,  nor  set  forth  by  enumeration,  but  can  only  be 
felt. 

For  one  who,  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  student,  took  part 
in  celebrating  this  anniversary,  and  now,  as  an  alumnus  is 
called  upon  again  to  participate,  such  thoughts  strike  home 
with  peculiar  force.  They  carry  him  back  to  his  view 
point  of  so  many  years  ago,  and  impel  him  to  review  the 
visions  and  ideals  of  that  period  in  the  light  of  manhood's 
experience. 

In  so  doing,  what  impresses  him  most  profoundly  is 
the  ever-present,  all-pervading  and  far-reaching  impor- 
tance of  those  youthful  visions  and  ideals.  Admit  that 
they  were  indefinite,  inconstant,  out  of  focus,  and  wholly 
without  scientific  preciseness;  yet,  like  life  itself,  they  run 
through  all  subsecjuent  development  and  they  impart  a  dis- 
tinctive color  and  character.  A  man's  ideals  of  womanhood 
run  back  to  his  memories  of  his  mother  at  home;  and  his 
ideals  of  manhood  run  back  to  his  recollections  of  his  col- 
lege days.  Instinct  itself  is  hardly  stronger  than  these 
ideals  in  influencing  conduct. 

They  give  to  actions  their  human,  as  distinguished 
from  a  merely  physical,  or  animal,  significance.  They  give 
mental  atmosphere  and  moral  perepective.  Entering  as 
they  do  into  every  thought,  as  the  tint  of  the  atmosphere 
enters  into  every  visual  perception,  they  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  languid  drift  of  a  sensuous  or  sensual 
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life,  and  llit.-  iVivid  dash  or  steady  purposeful  current  of  a 
life  full  of  fine  enthusiasms.  "  Principles  "  we  call  them, 
and  those  who  lack  them  are  spoken  of  as  "unprincipled." 

Just  as  a  mother  impresses  upon  her  child,  by  homely 
precepts  and  folklore,  those  moral  impulses  which  form  its 
conscience,  and  shape  its  emotions  into  what  is  called 
"  spirit,"  so  our  Alma  Mater  impresses  upon  us  throuirh 
freneralizations  and  insijrhts  of  a  more  advanced  order,  the 
essential  theorems  which  men  have  extracted  and  disen- 
tanirled  from  the  nudtitudinous  details  of  their  experi- 
ence, thus  placinir  in  our  hands  the  thread  which  will  guide 
wisely  throujjh  the  maze  of  similar  experiences  common  to 
the  lot  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  such  preparation  for  what  life  has  in  store.  Some 
philosophers  and  many  poets  have  thought  that  youth  in- 
stinctively and  intuitively  perceives  or  feels  the  great  tidal 
swells  of  the  truth  which  animates  all  the  shifting  scenes 
of  life.    "TIeaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  perception  or  feeling, 
though  it  be  "'the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,"  is  cer- 
tainly vague,  and,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  not  directly 
available  for  practical  purposes.  It  needs  the  focusing  given 
by  those  moral  principles  and  intellectual  generalizations 
by  means  of  which  we  sharply  distinguish  between  essen- 
tial tnith  and  merely  accidental  detail,  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  abides  through  all  the  mutations  of  circum- 
stance. These  transform  vague  ideals  into  definite  pur- 
poses. They  bring  us  as  near  as  finite  beings  can  come  to 
seeing,  definitely,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  before  iis,  as 
it  appears  to  the  divine  mind,  suh  specie  aeternitatis.  They 
are  but  fibres  of  the  truth,  but  out  of  them  is  spun  the 
thread  which  is  our  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of  haps  and 
mishaps. 

Having  insisted  thus  emphatically  upon  the  importance 
of  the  ideals  of  one's  college  life,  one  may  be  permitted, 
in  this  retrospect,  to  dwell  with  .some  emphasis,  also,  per- 
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haps,  upon  certain  implications  which  riper  experience 
finds  it  necessary  to  add. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  unhappy  controversies 
arise,  if  one  attempts  to  pnt  them  into  practice  as  if  they 
were  ultimate  and  absolute,  perfect  working  plans,  instead 
of  ideals, — or,  rather,  such  phases  of  ideals  as  find  enter- 
tainment in  one  imripe  mind,  however  kindled  by  youthful 
enthusiasm.  Nothings  is  more  sad  than  to  see  a  y(mng 
irraduate,  moved  by  the  best  of  intentions,  conscious  of  no 
wronji',  zealous  to  live  up  to  the  high  principles  which  have 
been  carefully  inculcated  on  him,  work  himself  into  a  frenzy 
of  indignation,  denunciation  and  bitterness,  and  inflict 
the  keenest  suffering  upon  those  dearest  to  him,  or  alienate 
those  who  would  be  his  best  and  most  helpful  friends.  In 
the  end,  he  is  miserable,  and  miserably  shaken,  if  not 
wrecked,  as  to  his  very  ideals.  He  has  failed  to  realize 
that  his  thread  of  ideals  is  but  a  clue,  and  not  a  weapon ; 
that  its  purpose  is  only  to  indicate  the  right  line  of  effort 
through  a  maze  of  obstacles,  not  to  save  him  from  the  toil, 
the  agony,  the  infinite  patience,  the  endless  ad.iustments 
and  compromises  he  and  all  his  kind  are  fated  to  make,  in 
order  to  surmount  the  obstructions  or  get  around  them,  so 
that  he  may  cling  to  his  thread  and  hope  on. 

To  try  everything,  hope  for  much,  but  expect  little,  is 
a  lesson  not  always  learned,  either  at  home  or  at  college. 
Perhaps  both  parents  and  teachers  are  to  blame.  In  the 
days  when  families  were  large  and  homes  were  small,  the 
virtue  of  forbearance  was  called  into  exercise  constantly, 
and  each  child  received  hourly  remindei-s  of  the  limitations 
of  the  individual.  In  Colonial  times,  when  every  family 
did  its  owTi  work,  and  produced  a  large  part  of  its  own 
subsistence,  every  child  learned  first,  by  actual  doing,  many 
of  the  thing's  about  which  books  are  written;  he  became 
deft  in  the  use  of  manual  tools,  he  became  familiar  at  fii*st 
hand  with  the  vital  purposeful  facts  of  the  work-a-day 
world.  The  danger  was  that  he  would  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  those  facts,  so  as  to  come  at  the 
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abstract  principles  which  run  throiifrh  them  and  form  their 
rational  nexus,  and  are  the  secret  of  man 's  power  to  mould 
them  to  his  will.  If  he  did  come  at  these  principles,  there 
was  no  danger  that  he  would  be  misled  by  their  abstract- 
ness,  for  he  was  already  familiar  with  their  concrete  forms 
and  applications.  He  had  already  experienced  the  hard 
knocks  which  teach  one  that  not  even  mathematical  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  in  practice  except  approximately,  and 
with  retrard  to  the  varying  nature  and  condition  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  that,  as  to  intellectual  and  moral  principles, 
allowance  mu.st,  in  addition,  be  made  for  all  sorts  of  per- 
.sonal  equations  and  individual  warpinss. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  our  parents,  and 
often  our  teachers,  fail  to  realize  the  educational  im- 
portance of  this  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  a 
youth  develops.  In  their  early  days,  in  this  new 
land,  the  danger  was  that  generalizations  and  abstract 
principles  would  be  neglected,  under  the  stress  of  practical 
necessities:  at  present,  the  danger  is  that  the  concrete  and 
practical  will  not  have  sufficient  attention  to  ensure  that 
foundation  of  common  sense  without  which  generalizations 
and  abstractions  are  often  worse  than  useless.  In  the 
development  of  the  race,  abstractions  are  taken  up  a 
long  time  after  the  concrete  experiences  which  they 
rationalize.  In  the  development  of  the  indi\idual  the 
order  cannot  be  reversed  with  impunity.  In  my  pro- 
fession one  sees  much  of  human  misfits:  amongst  them 
all,  the  most  pitiable,  and  also  the  most  hopeless,  are 
the  frequent  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  learned, 
apparently,  everj-thing  except  the  simple  fundamental  les- 
sons of  kindness,  sympathy  and  consideration.  Such  a  one 
has  conned  the  secondarj-  les.sons  of  the  books,  but  has 
not  learned  the  primary  lessons  of  life.  He  has  read  and 
pondered  what  has  been  written  about  men,  and  about  the 
business  of  men ;  but,  not  having  first  learned  to  know  his 
neighbor,  nor  to  s>'mpathize  with  him  in  his  trials,  his  ef- 
forts and  his  hopes,  he  has  failed  to  understand  what  he 
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has  read,  and  a  life-time  of  misunderstanding  and  bitter- 
ness is  the  result.  A  wise  education  would  not  thus  have 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  is  this  inveterate  tendency  of  the  cloisters  to  get  out 
of  touch  with  the  common  life,  and  with  common  sense, 
that  is  the  constant  danger  of  a  university,  especially 
when,  as  now,  home  life  becomes  more  and  more  artificial; 
and  it  is  in  com.batting  and  counteracting  the  tendency  that 
the  Alumni,  properly  organized,  can  perform  their  best 
service  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  to  the  State. 

Our  gentle  mother  send  us,  her  sons  and  daughters, 
forth  to  do  the  world's  work.  It  becomes  us  to  keep  in 
connnunication  with  her.  Through  knowledge  of  our  ex- 
periences and  our  needs  she  will  best  be  brought  to  con- 
form to  the  world's  requirements,  and  enabled  the  more 
wisely  to  pi-ovide  for  her  younger  children.  Especially 
should  we  come,  back  home  on  such  occasions  as  this,  her 
birthday,  and  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  academic 
family,  for  that  is  the  best  and  surest  means  to  keep  it  in 
touch  with  the  world  outside,  of  which  we  have  become  a 
part. 

The  Alumni  should  be  a  bond  between  the  university 
and  the  body  politic.  They  should  continue  to  be  a  part  of 
the  university  family;  sharing  in  its  life,  and  contributing 
to  make  up  its  spirit.  So  sharing,  they  will  find  it  easier 
to  hold  fast  to  high  ideals,  and  to  keep  up  enthusiasms; 
and  their  practical  experience  will  reflect  upon  the  univer- 
sity, vitalizing  its  academic  ideals  and  enthusiasms. 

The  result  will  be,  for  both,  working  enthusiasms  and 
practical  ideals — what  someone  has  called  "thinking  in 
terms  of  action." 

That  it  is  well  that  the  Alumni  should  contribute,  if 
thev  can,  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  university,  of 
course,  goes  without  saying;  but  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  that  they  shall,  as  all  can  do,  contribute  to  its 
spirit.  Real  education  cannot  be  given;  it  must  be  toiled 
for  and  earned.    The  best  service  that  a  university  can  ren- 
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der  to  its  students  is  to  create  for  them  jiii  atmosphere,  a 
mental  and  moral  aura  that  shall  ([uicken  the  desire 
for  higher  attainments,  and  stinudate  to  patient  effort  in 
their  pui-suit.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  is,  after  nil.  what 
counts,  and  not  the  favor  of  circumstance.  Indeed,  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  the  actual  examples  of  historv'  and  of 
every  day  life,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  ap- 
propriate stinudus  is  adversity  rather  than  material  pros- 
perity, poverty  rather  than  riches,  need  rather  than  super- 
fluity. Like  Antaeus,  the  student  needs  to  have  his  feet 
upon  Mother  Earth — direct  contact  with  the  fundamental 
unartiticial  facts  of  life. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  college  profes.sor  who, 
during  his  summer  vacation  in  the  mountains,  was  ob- 
served to  make  a  precipitate  and  very  undignified  slide 
across  a  field  of  snow.  Being  asked  if  he  enjoyed  it,  he 
said:  "Yes,  it  was  such  a  beautiful  illustration  of  prog- 
ress along  the  lines  of  least  resistance."  It  should  be  ob- 
sei'ved  that  progress  in  such  cases  is  always  downward. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the  progress  which  re- 
sults in  attainment  is  necessarily  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
resistance.  The  examples  that  come  easily  to  mind  seem  to 
show  that  the  needful  ardor  thrives  upon  opposition  and 
resistance,  want  and  privation,  and  that  its  mast  efl:*ective 
stimulant  is  "cold  water." 

At  least  it  is  certain  that  genuine  enthusiasms  come 
from  within  and  not  from  without — are  a  manifestation 
of  self  activity.  Their  nourishment  is  from  spiritual  and 
not  from  material  sources.  In  a  home  where  devotion, 
consecration  and  earnestness  of  purpose  are  in  the  air, 
they  kindle  and   glow. 

' '  Who  seeks  aiul  lovea  the  eonipany  of  great 
Ideals,  and  moves  among  them,  soon  or  late 
Will  learn  their  ways  and  language,  unaware 
Take  on  their  likeness,  aye,  and  some  day  share 
Their   immortality." 
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Where  these  are  absent  no  abundance  of  material 
things,  no  magnificence  of  endowment,  no  richness  of  ap- 
pointments, no  luxury,  no  elegance,  no  splendor  can  do 
anght  except  to  pander  to  a  stagey  simulation  of  them. 

The  university  cannot  well  be  such  a  home  unless  its 
Alumni  are  at  home  in  it.  The  Alumni  cannot  best  keep 
alive  this  spirit  amongst  themselves  except  by  sharing  in 
the  life  of  the  university. 
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Albert  H.  Allen. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPKL^TIONS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  State  Le^islatiire  a  number  of 
important  appropriations  were  made  for  the  University. 
The  sum  of  .$150,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
a  University  farm,  the  erection  of  farm  buildinf2:s,  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  farm  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  bill  provided  for  a  State  Comnii.ssion  to 
select  the  site,  to  consist  of  the  Hon.  George  C.  Pardee, 
Governor  of  California,  as  chairman :  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California ;  the  Hon. 
Alden  Andereon.  Lieutenant-Governor;  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Rush,  President  of  the  State  ?Torticultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
Elwood  Cooper,  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission. The  first  four  are  ex  officio  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  commission  met  in  Sacramento,  organized, 
elected  Mr.  V.  II.  Henderson  as  secretary,  and  sent  out  let- 
ters to  the  press  inviting  offers  for  a  .site.  According  to 
the  provi.sions  of  the  bill,  this  site  must  consist  of  at  least 
320  acres  of  land,  fully  one-half  of  which  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  irriiration.  It  must  afford  all  necessary'  water- 
rights,  or  the  same  must  be  acquired  at  the  time  of  pur- 
cha.se.  The  land  mu.st  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  the 
agricultural  c(»nditions  of  the  State,  and  must  be  capable 
of  growing  representative  crops  of  California's  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products. 
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The  State  Commission  for  the  purchase  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  visited  Hayward  on  INIay  18,  to  examine  a  pro- 
posed site,  the  followin.2:  day  making  the  trip  from  ^Martinez 
to  Danville,  in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  on  the  20th  went 
to  Yolo  County,  traveling  from  Davis  to  Woodland  and 
visiting  Yolo,  Madison,  Esparto  and  Winters.  Other  lands 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  Commission  will  be  visited  be- 
fore the  first  of  July. 

The  Legislature  has  also  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000 
for  the  vitieultural  work  of  the  University  and  for  the 
investigation  of  the  pear  blight  and  the  walnut  blight ;  the 
sum  of  $10,000  for  experiment  with  cereals,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  California  grown  .wheats ;  the  sum  of  $4,000  for 
poultry  experimentation,  and  $10,000  for  the  support  of 
Farmers'  Institutes.  There  has  also  been  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pathological 
Laboratory  in  one  of  the  counties  south  of  Tehaehapi.  This 
will  be  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  plants, 
whereby  the  citrus  and  walnut-growing  industries  will  be 
greatly  benefited. 

All  of  the  above  appropriations  are  intended  to  cover 
the  period  of  two  years  between  July  1,  1905,  and  June  30, 
1907.  Other  appropriations  will  provide  a  $10,000  power 
plant  for  the  Lick  Observatory,  which  has  been  very  greatly 
needed  for  lighting  purposes,  and  to  provide  power  for  mov- 
ing heavy  apparatus.  A  $5,000  fireproof  vault  and  photo- 
graphic laboratory  will  also  be  built  for  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, to  store  its  invaluable  collections  of  photographic  plates 
and  original  records.  The  sum  of  $6,000  will  be  given  to 
provide  for  two  years  the  salary  of  a  Professor  of  Music. 
An  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  building  known  as  the  President's  House, 
the  final  use  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  human 
disease,  will  be  established  at  the  University,  in  Berkeley, 
and  for  it  the  sum  of  $4,000  has  been  set  aside.    In  conclu- 
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sion,  the  Le^nslature  has  continued  the  special  appropi-iation 
of  a  former  session  of  ."iilOO.OOO  per  annum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Univei-sity.  This  will  lu'  in  addition  to  the  regular 
two-cent  tiix,  which  will  furnish  the  University  with  about 
$300,000  a  year. 

MODEL  OF  THE  NKW  UXIVERSITY. 

Mr.  John  (iahn  Ilowai'd,  the  Supervisinjr  Architect  of 
the  University,  has  recently  completed  a  model  of  the 
campus,  showing  the  existinir  topojrraphy  of  the  grounds  in 
minute  detail,  and  also  the  position  and  general  character 
of  the  new  building-s  as  now  planned.  Of  the  new  build- 
ings, the  Ilearet  Memorial  Mining  Building,  California 
Hall,  the  Greek  Theatre,  one-half  of  the  Power  Plant,  and 
the  President's  House  are  already  erected  or  in  course  of 
construction.  One-third  of  the  grading  for  the  new  Ath- 
letic Field  has  been  done,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  about 
$700,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Charles  Franklin  Doe  for  the  erection  of  the  new  University 
Library. 

The  model  made  by  'Slv.  Howard  shows  the  main  axis 
of  the  proposed  group  of  buildings  following  the  natural 
depression  which  runs  across  the  campus  from  the  hills, 
between  North  Hall  and  the  Mechanics  Building,  through 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  pointing  toward  the  Golden 
Gate.  This  axis  thus  takes  advantage  of  the  surprising 
aptness  of  the  grounds  for  combining  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  striking  features  of  the  new  architectural  sys- 
tem with  the  splendid  outlook  over  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  University  grounds  will  be 
at  Center  and  Oxford  streets.  At  the  head  of  the  prospect 
will  be  seen  the  great  Auditorium,  the  only  domed  building 
in  the  new  group,  and  above  that,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
Observatory.  On  either  side  of  the  axis,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  below  the  Obsers^atory,  are  grouped  the  dormitories. 

On  entering  the  grounds  through  a  monumental  gate- 
way, one  will  find  on  the  right  of  an  entrance  court  the 
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Natural  Science  erroup  of  buildinos,  consisting  of  buildings 
for  Zoologj^  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  Botany 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  left,  or  north,  the  Medical  group — 
Anatomy,  Physiologj^  and  Pathology.  Beyond  these  groups 
is  a  transverse  avenue,  at  the  north  end  of  which  is  the 
President's  House,  and  at  the  south  the  Alumni  Hall,  about 
at  the  present  Dana  street  entrance,  across  from  Stiles  Hall. 
Beyond  this  avenue  one  finds  on  the  north  side,  in  order 
going  eastward,  the  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  Buildins', 
the  University  Museum  ( about  where  the  Students '  Observ- 
atory now  stands),  and  the  building  for  Drawing  and  Civil 
Engineering.  On  the  south,  or  right  hand  side,  is  a  group 
of  buildings  arranged  in  pairs,  consisting  of  California 
Hall  at  the  west  end,  with  the  Philosophy  and  Education 
Building  immediately  south  of  it,  the  University  Library  in 
the  middle  (between  California  Hall  and  the  pi'esent  site 
of  North  Hall),  with  provision  for  an  annex  to  the  Librarj'- 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  still  farther  east  the  building  for  the 
Language  Departments,  with  the  History  Building  south 
of  it.  In  this  group  of  nine  buildings  will  center  a  large 
part  of  the  University  life,  with  the  Library  as  its  core. 
This  magnificent  building  when  complete  will  contain  1,000,- 
000  volumes,  with  further  growth  provided  for  in  its  annex. 
California  Hall,  now  being  constructed,  will  eventually  be 
the  home  of  the  administi'ative  offices  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Politics. 

East  of  this  important  group  will  be  found  a  large  cen- 
tral court,  flanked  on  the  north  by  buildings  for  electrical 
engineering  and  mechanics,  the  Electrical  Engineering- 
Building  forming  the  north,  and  the  Mechanics  Building 
the  east  side  of  a  square  open  to  the  south,  the  Drawing 
and  Civil  Engineering  Building  already  mentioned  making 
the  west  side.  From  this  s(|uai'e  a  broad  avenue  runs  south- 
ward, interrupted  by  "the  Campanile,"  a  striking  clock 
and  water  tower,  which  is  fianked  on  the  east  by  a  building 
for  Mechanics,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Language  and  His- 
tory building  already  noted. 
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The  observer  is  now  apprc)iU'hin<r  the  Auditorium,  pass- 
ing on  the  riirht  the  I'hysies  Buildinj?,  and  on  the  left  the 
Hearst  Memorial  Mininir  Buildinir.  nov<  in  process  of  con- 
struction, these  two  pairing;  with  the  Mathematics  and  Me- 
chanics Buildinjrs.  i-espectively.  Just  beyond  these  is  the 
monumental  stairway  leading:  up  to  the  terrace  on  which  the 
Auditorium  is  situated,  jrrouped  with  the  Chemistry  Build- 
ing on  the  south  and  a  building  for  the  Geology  Depart- 
ment on  the  north.  East  of  the  Auditorium,  and  still  far- 
ther up  the  hill,  the  plan  makes  provision  for  the  Students' 
Commons,  or  Dining  Halls,  which  will  have  from  their  win- 
dows and  terraces  an  inspiring  outlook  over  all  the  build- 
ings below,  across  the  bay  out  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
(Jreek  Theatre,  already  constructed,  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  the  site  of  the  Auditorium. 

The  "Hillegass  Tract,"  where  now  are  found  California 
field,  Heai-st  Hall  and  other  buildings  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, will  be  the  playground  of  the  University.  Here 
the  model  shows  the  plan  for  an  immense  athletic  field,  pro- 
vided with  seats  that  are  to  be  made  of  steel  and  concrete, 
containing  a  football  field  on  the  west  side,  a  baseball  dia- 
mond on  the  east,  and  probably  a  cinder  track  encircling 
the  two  together.  This  field  is  entered  through  a  monu- 
mental gateway,  and  has  on  the  western  side  a  Gymnasium 
for  the  men,  and  on  the  east  one  for  the  women. 

This  valuable  and  instructive  model  is  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  ]\Iark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  in  San  Francisco. 

CIIARTIOR   DAY. 

The  forty-fourth  annivei-sary  of  the  founding  of  the 
T'niversity  was  celebrated  on  Charter  Day,  the  23rd  of 
March.  The  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
and,  by  a  departure  from  the  custom  that  has  obtained 
hitherto,  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  an  academic  proces.sion  of  Alumni,  Regents, 
Faculty  and  Students,  from  the  Campus  to  the  Theatre. 
The  speakei-s  of  the  day  were  Professor  Henry  van  Dyke, 
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of  Princeton  University,  and  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Eells,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association.  Professor  van  Dyke's 
scholarly  Charter  Day  address  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Chronicle,  and  also  Mr.  Eells'  address  on  be- 
half of  the  Alumni.  President  Wheeler  took  this  occasion 
to  lYiake  the  gratifying-  announcement  that  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  donor  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  had  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  completing  his  splendid  gift  by 
having  the  seats  covered  with  marble  and  by  elaborating 
still  further  the  beauty  of  the  stage. 

Professor  Henry  van  Djd^e,  during  his  stay  in  Berkeley, 
also  delivered  five  Earl  Lectures  for  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  to  audiences  averaging  three  thousand  in  num- 
ber. These  lectures  were  given  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium. 
His  subject  was  "The  Ser^dce  of  Poetry." 

THE  LICK  OBSEKVATOEY   ECLIPSE   EXPEDITIONS. 

During  the  summer  the  Lick  Observatory  will  send  out 
three  expeditions  to  study  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  v*dll 
occur  on  August  30.  There  will  be  three  widely  separated 
stations,  located  in  Labrador,  Spain  and  Egypt,  all 
equipped  with  instruments  identically  designed  for  secur- 
ing comparative  evidence  on  various  problems,  particu- 
larly that  of  detecting  rapid  coronal  changes,  if  they  exist. 
The  observations  will  also  determine,  if  possible,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  supposed  intermercurial  planet. 

At  each  station  there  will  be  a  40-foot  camera  telescope 
of  5-inch  lens,  which  will  be  used  for  varying,  but  pre- 
arranged, exposures  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  study. 
All  tlu'  detailed  spectroscopic  investigations  will  be  made 
at  the  station  in  Spain,  which  will  be  situated  at  Doroca  or 
Ateca,  not  far  from  Madrid.  There  will  also  be  one  general 
spectroscope  in  Egypt,  at  the  station  near  Assouan,  for  in- 
vCvStigations  that  will  be  found  useful  in  case  there  is 
cloudiness  at  the  other  stations. 

The  expedition  to  Spain  will  be  under  the  care  of 
Director  W.   W.   Campbell,  and  Dr.   C.  D.  Perrine,  with 
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Prof.  Thomas  E.  ^MeKinnoy.  Professor  of  INIatheniatic'S 
and  Astronomy  at  ^Marietta.  Ohio,  as  volunteer  assistant. 
The  Spanish  party  will  also  be  accompanied  by  Pt-of.  Wil- 
helm  Ostwald,  of  Leipziir;  Prof.  Svante  Arrhenius,  of 
Stockholm ;  Sir  William  Kamsey,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Hart- 
man,  of  Potsdam.  The  Labrador  party  will  build  its  sta- 
tion near  Indian  Tickle,  Labrador,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Heber  D.  Curtis,  of  Lick  Observatory,  with  Prof.  Joel 
Stebbins,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Illinois,  as  volunteer  assistant.  Dr.  W.  J.  Hus- 
sey  will  have  charsre  of  the  station  at  Assouan,  E«ypt.  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  Robert  H.  West,  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Beirut,  Syria. 

The  three  expeditions  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
generosity  of  I\Ir.  Williaiji  H.  Crocker,  who  also  fitted  out 
a  similar  eclipse  expedition  in  1900.  In  1889,  1896  and 
1898  the  eclipse  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  his  brother, 
the  late  Charles  F.  Crocker.  In  1893  the  expedition  was 
provided  for  by  Jlrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  past  academic  year,  there 
were  held  eight  University  meetings  in  the  Harmon  gym- 
na.sium.  On  January"  20  the  speaker  was  Jack  London,  a 
former  student  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  '00.  who 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Socialism."  On 
February  10  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  representatives 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  speakers  were  Gen.  F.  C. 
Pre.scott.  Speaker  of  the  A.ssembly,  and  Assemblymen  E. 
F.  Treadwell,  X.  A.  Hawkins  and  W.  H.  Wa.ste,  who  spoke 
of  proposed  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 

The  Annual  Memorial  fleeting  was  held  on  Febniary 
24.  the  date  being  set  as  the  Friday  nearest  the  birthday 
of  Professor  liCConte.  President  W.  H.  Dehm.  of  the 
Associated  Students,  read  the  names  of  those  whose  lives 
the  meeting  commemorated.     These  were  Marius  Joseph 
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Spinello ;  Prof.  Hans  Herman  Behr  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy; John  Mitchell,  for  many  years  armorer  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Eniil  Kellner,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens;  Mary  Anna  Tabor,  of  the  class  of  1904,  and 
Oscar  Craig  Smith,  '08.  The  Memorial  Address  was  read 
by  Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  and  appeared  in  full  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Chronicle.  After  the  memorial  exercises. 
the  Golden  Bear  Order,  of  which  Professor  Joseph  LeConte 
was  a  member,  marched  in  a  body  from  the  library  to  the 
LeConte  Oak,  where  a  wreath  was  placed  on  the  granite 
monument  beside  the  tree. 

On  March  10  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Clampett,  of  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  and  Leon 
Martin,  '02.  On  March  24  a  meeting  was  held  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Bacon.  On  March  31  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  who  spoke  upon 
the  colonization  scheme  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  city 
slums,  a  plan  in  the  interests  of  which  he  was  visiting  this 
country.  On  April  21  Seward  A.  Simons,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Prof.  Charles  M.  Bakewell  spoke,  the  latter  making  this 
the  occasion  of  his  farewell  address  to  the  student  body. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  academic  year  was  held  on 
April  28.  On  behalf  of  the  class  of  1905,  W.  H.  Dehm,  D. 
P.  Booth,  L.  D.  Bishop,  J.  S.  Edwards,  Eugene  Hallett, 
J.  P.  Loeb,  O.  Snedigar,  Augustin  Keane  and  Prentiss  N. 
Gray  addressed  the  meeting.  This  final  meeting  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  spoke  upon  the 
usefulness  of  college  graduates  in  civic  life. 

thk  death  of  mrs.  STA^;^ORI). 

On  March  1,  1905,  the  world  learned  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  at  Honolulu.  The  widow  of 
the  late  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Mrs.  Stanford  was 
one  of  the  most  generous  benefactors  of  the  State. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  shortly  after  her 
death,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"\Vhere.\s.  Mrs.  Stanford  has  been  gathered  to  her 
rest,  full  of  yeare  and  honors,  beloved  for  her  good  deeds 
among  men  and  ever  to  be  remembered  for  achievements 
the  power  of  which  for  righteousness  and  truth  will  multi- 
ply for  all  the  centuries  to  come,  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Cali- 
fornia offer  to  the  membeiN  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
I'niversity  their  deep  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  this  com- 
monwealth has  suffered  by  the  death  of  one  who  has  en- 
riched the  tradition  of  California  with  so  fit  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  vast  wealth  may  best  be  used  for  happi- 
ness to  its  possessor  and  for  blessing  to  mankind,  of  one  who 
has  wrought  so  firmly  and  so  prophetically  for  the  things 
which  will  endure." 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  Regents  and  the  faculty  of 
the  University  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Stanford. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  held  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity on  March  24.  and  were  attended  by  President  Ben 
jamin  I.  Wheeler,  the  Regents,  the  deans  of  the  several 
colleges,  the  presidents  of  the  Associated  Students  and  of 
the  Associated  Women  Students  and  by  the  class  presi- 
dents, as  representatives  of  the  University  of  Caifornia. 

THE    HALF-HOUR    OF    MUSIC. 

The  half-hour  of  music  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  is  an  institution  that  has  grown  rapidly  in 
popularity.  During  the  last  half-year  the  following  pro- 
grammes have  been  rendered : 

January  29 — Selections  by  an  Alumni  glee  club,  organ- 
ized by  Clinton  R.  Moi-se,  '96,  and  Charles  II.  Bentley,  '90. 

February  5 — The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club,  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  Shakespeare's  songs  under  the  direction  of  l\Ii-. 
Sidney  Pei.xotto  and  IIar\ey  Loy.  '96. 

Februaiy  12 — The  Women's  Choral  Society. 

February  19 — The  University  of  California  Orchestra. 
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February  26 — Edgar  Stern,  '06,  basso,  Grace  Foulds, 
'04,  pianiste,  and  a  trio  composed  of  Lawrence  E.  Reed, 
'07,  violin,  L.  W.  Curtis,  '06,  piano,  and  J.  G.  de  Remer, 
"07,  cornet. 

March  5 — The  University  of  California   Glee   Club. 

March  12— Prof.  Walter  E.  Magee,  basso,  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang Ostwald,  piano,  J.  J.  Rhea,  '07,  tenor,  Hubert  G. 
Baugh,  '03,  piano,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Nye,  soprano. 

March  19 — A  programme  of  songs  from  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  California  song  book,  by  the  glee  club  and 
others,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  himself 
the  author  of  many  of  the  songs  in  the  book. 

March  26 — The  University  Cadet  Band. 

April  2 — Edgar  Stern,  '06,  basso,  and  True  Aiken, 
'04,  contralto. 

April  9 — The  Women's  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 

April  16 — The  University  Glee  Club. 

April  23— The  Glee  Club  and  the  Treble  Clef  Club,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Morse. 

April  30 — Mrs.  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  rojnantic  music  for  the  piano. 

May  14 — Judge  Harry  Melvin,  '89,  ba.sso,  Clinton  R. 
Morse,  '96,  tenor,  and  the  senior  class  in  the  chorus,  "The 
Ends  of  the  Earth,"  by  Professor  T.  R.  Bacon. 

THE  BOAED  OF  EEGENTS. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  was  adopted.  This  shows  an  es- 
timated income  of  .'1>939,916.13  and  a  proposed  expenditure 
of  $934,069.25,  of  which  $477,262.99  will  be  for  salaries,  and 
$456,806.26  for  other  running  expenses,  including  work  on 
buildings. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  adopted  the  following  rule: 

"A  professor  who,  after  twenty  years  of  service  in  the 

University,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years, 

shall  be  appointed  professor  emeritus  Avith  pay  at  the  rate  of 
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two-thirds  of  the  salary  paid  him  durinp:  the  year  next  pre- 
cedinir  such  appointment ;  provided,  that  when  request  is 
made  for  a  continuance  in  reinilar  service  by  a  professor 
to  whom  this  rule  may  apply,  the  Board  of  Rejrents  may,  by 
vote,  temporarily  suspend  the  operation  of  this  rule  as  to 
such  professor." 

This  amends  a  previous  form  of  this  rule  by  the  pro- 
vision as  to  continuance  in  active  service.  By  the  operation 
of  this  rule.  Professor  G.  H.  HovWson  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  is  eliofible  to  retire  as  professor  emeritus,  but 
will  continue  in  regular  service.  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  will,  by  this  rule,  become 
professor  emeritus. 

PRIZES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBIT. 

The  Universitv  has  received  the  verv  gratifving  infer- 
mation  that  five  grrand  prizes  were  awarded  for  its  exhibits 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  One  grand  prize  was  for  the 
exhibit  as  a  whole ;  the  second  grand  prize  was  for  the  Lick 
Observatory-  exhibit  as  a  whole;  the  third  grand  prize  was 
for  the  exhibit  made  by  the  College  of  Mines  illustrating  the 
facilities  at  hand  at  Berkeley  for  instruction  in  Mining  En- 
gineering; the  fourth  grand  prize  was  for  the  exhibit  of  stel- 
lar and  other  photographs  sent  from  the  Lick  Obsei-^'atory, 
and  the  fifth  grand  prize  was  for  the  exhibit  of  soil  samples 
showing  the  depth  and  character  of  certain  soil  types  in 
California,  and  illustrating  the  investigations  of  Professoi*s 
Plilgard  and  Loughridge. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  I'nivei-sity  learned  of 
the  resignation,  in  April,  of  Professor  Charles  ^I.  Bake- 
well,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  to  accept  a  call  to 
Yale  University.  Professor  Bakewell  graduated  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1889.  In  1S94  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Harvard  I'niversity, 
and,  as  a  traveling  Fellow  of  Harvard,  spent  the  next  two 
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years  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  Strassbur^  and  Paris.  He 
returned  to  Harvard  as  Instruetor  in  Philosophy  in  1896, 
and  the  followinir  year  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the 
University  of  California.  From  1898  to  1900  Dr.  Bake- 
well  was  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
returning  a^ain  to  California  in  1900  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  this  University,  later  being  ap- 
pointed l*rofessor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  He  will 
leave  Berkeley  this  summer  to  take  up  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University  in  September. 

William  J.  Hussey,  Astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
will  leave  Mt.  Hamilton  to  become  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hussey  graduated  at 
the  Univei'sity  of  ^Michigan  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
1889.  He  was  instructor  in  Mathematics  at  that  University 
for  one  year,  and  the  following  year  was  Acting  Director 
of  the  Observatory  of  the  University  of  ^Michigan,  at  De- 
troit. In  1892  he  was  appointed  Assi.stant  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Stanford  University,  becoming  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  1894.  He  left  Stanford  University  in  1896, 
and  has  since  been  Astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Curtiss,  Fellow  in  Astronomy  at  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, has  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  the  Alleghany  Observatory  of  the  LTniversity 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, retires  as  professor  emeritus,  with  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  full  salary.  As  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment stations  of  the  University,  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson 
will  succeed  Professor  Hilgard.  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department,  will  leave  during 
the  sunnner  on  a  leave  of  absence  of  two  years  on  one-third 
salary,  devoting  the  time  to  medical  research  in  Europe. 

Professor  G.  C.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  Student  Advisor,  with  Miss  Lucy  Sprague  as 
Assistant.    Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson  will  return  as  Assistant 
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ProtVssor  of  Commerce,  but  until  January  1.  1900,  will  be 
in  South  America  investi^atiufr  commercial  conditions  for 
the  T^nited  States  Government.  Mr.  0.  K.  McMurray  and 
Mr.  Georjre  H.  Boke  have  been  appointed  Associate  Pro- 
fessore  of  Jurispnulence.  Dr.  E.  J.  AVilczynski,  after  two 
veai-s  abroad  as  a  Carnefrie  Assistant,  will  i-eturii  as  As- 
sistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Other  promotions  and 
appointments  are:  Mr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy :  C.  D.  Perrine,  Astronomer ;  Dr.  F. 
W.  Bancroft,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physioloory ;  Dr.  S.  S. 
Maxwell,  now  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Instructor  in 
Physioloiry -.  A.  S.  Kintr.  Instructor  in  Physics;  Arthur  W. 
Gray,  '96.  Research  Instructor  in  Phy.sics,  on  the  Whiting 
Foundation;  Lucy  Spra^ue.  Instructor  in  Enfrlish:  Ivan 
Linforth.  Instructor  in  Greek;  G.  H.  Pfund.  As.sistant  in 
Physical  Culture:  A.  :M.  West  and  Elizabeth  II.  Smith.  As- 
sistants in  Plant  Patholo}2y,  their  salaries  beinp  paid  from 
the  State  appropriation  made  for  this  work. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
State  Ilyorienie  Laboratory,  with  Miss  Margaret  Henderson, 
'04,  as  As.sistant.  Mr.  Carlton  H.  Parker,  '04,  returns  from 
a  season  abroad  as  Secretary  of  University  Extension  and 
also  as  one  of  the  staff  lecturers.  Another  staff  lecturer  has 
been  added  in  :\Ir.  F.  .].  Teggai-t.  ^Fr.  W.  Scott  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Noble  will  act  as  examiner  and  as- 
si.stant  examiner  respectively  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Albert  II.  Allen,  '98,  has  been  appointed 
manatrer  of  the  University  Press. 

PLANS    FOR    A    UNIVERSITY    HOSPITAL. 

The  Facult>  of  the  ^ledical  Department  is  endeavoring 
to  raise  an  endowment  for  the  building  and  etiuipinent  of 
a  University  hospital.  The  necessity  for  such  an  institution 
was  shown  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question,  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  for  Oc- 
tober. 1902.    The  hospital  would  serve  to  add  to  the  exceed- 
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in^ly  inadequate  hospital  facilities  in  San  Francisco,  and 
would  provide  a  much  needed  field  for  medical  research. 
The  Regents  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  plan  by  ex- 
pressiujoj  their  willinf^rness  to  administer  the  endowment 
fund  when  it  has  been  raised. 

J  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  summer  an  addition  will  be  made  to  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  consisting  of  an  extension  containing 
baths,  dressing  rooms  and  a  tepidarium.  All  the  equipment 
will  be  thoroughly  sanitary  and  modern.  An  addition  will 
also  be  made  to  Heai'st  Hall,  duplicating  the  present  bath 
facilities  there.  In  the  future,  all  students  in  the  Phvsical 
Culture  courses  will  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  in  return 
for  which  will  be  given  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  free  use  of  lockers,  baths  and  towels. 

The  foundation  has  been  prepared  for  the  new  Senior 
Hall.  It  will  :^tand  on  the  bank  of  Strawberry  Creek,  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Dining  Association,  and  is  being  built 
by  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Bear.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  log  cabin,  from  designs  by  Professor  John  Galen  Howard, 
and  its  principal  feature  will  be  a  large  room  sixty  by 
thirty  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  south  drive  that  is  now 
approaching  completion  is  a  piece  of  thoroughly  high-class 
road  building.  This  work  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000.  The  road  is  being  made  of  twelve  inches  of  solid 
macadam,  with  cement  combination  sidewalk,  curb  and  gut- 
ter. Nothing  has  been  done  in  some  time  that  so  strikingly 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

Between  North  Hall  and  the  Library  there  was  recently 
erected  a  drinking  fountain  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: "John  Mitchell  was  Armorer  from  1895  to  1904." 
"This  fountain  was  set  here  by  the  University  Cadets,  May 
1905."  The  fountain  is  of  granite,  with  a  bronze  bowl.  It 
consists  of  a    pedestal   surmounted   by   a  globe.     Former 
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mtMiibers  of  the  Univei"sity  Cadets  will  feel  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  raonument  to  the  memory  of  their  erstwhile 
friend  in  the  Armory. 

NEW  DEGREE  IN  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  new  dejjree  of  Juris  Doctor  will  be  conferred  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  any  of  the  colleges  of 
•leneral  culture  upon  students  who  have  completed  the  es- 
tablished two  yeare'  jjraduate  course  in  the  Department  of 
Jurisprudence.  This  degree  is  a  professional  degree,  cor- 
res])ondin«:  in  a  way  to  the  M.D.  conferred  upon  graduates 
of  the  Medical  Department. 

SUMMER   SESSION    OF  1905. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  California 
for  1905  will  begin  June  26  and  end  August  5.  Among  the 
professoi-s  from  other  institutions  that  will  give  courses 
there  will  be  Professor  Ludvvig  Boltzmann  of  Vienna  for 
Physics;  Professor  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  of  Wisconsin 
for  American  History;  Professor  E.  H.  Moore  of  Chicago 
for  Mathematics;  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Johns 
Hopkins  for  Philosophy ;  Professor  Thomas  Day  Seymour 
of  Yale  for  Greek;  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale  of 
Chicago  for  Latin;  Professor  A.  A.  Stanley  of  Michigan 
for  Music;  Mrs.  Anna  Comstock  of  Cornell  for  Nature 
Study;  Dr.  S.  S.  Maxwell  of  Harvard  for  Physiology,  and 
Presidents  Frederick  Burk,  Samuel  T.  Black,  Morris 
Dailey,  J.  F.  Millspaugh  and  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia St^te  Normal  Schools,  and  Superintendent  Calvin 
N.  Kendall  of  Indianapolis,  for  Education. 

The  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  Professor 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  Members  of  the  California  faculty 
who  will  give  courses  are :  Professors  C.  B.  Bradley,  W. 
C.  Jones,  Jacques  Loeb,  William  E.  Ritter,  Hugo  Karl 
Schilling,  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Edward  J.  Wickson,  Thomas 
W.  Page,  Arthur  S.  Eakle,  Frederic  E.  Farrington,  R.  S. 
Holway,  .Myer  E.  Jaffa,  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  E.  W.  Major, 
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Ernest  C.  Moore,  Henry  W.  Preseott,  Edward  N.  Prouty, 
Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch,  and  Harry  B.  Torrey. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  philosophy,  education,  law, 
history,  music,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geog-raphy,  chemistry, 
zoology,  physics,  mineralogy,  civil  engineering,  drawing, 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  entomology,  physical  cul- 
ture, and  domestic  science. 

Letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  Summer  Session 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties, 
Berkeley,  California. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  a  change  in 
the  requirements  for  military  instruction.  Hereafter  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  devote  to  the  military  training 
three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course, 
instead  of  two  hours  a  week  for  three  years  with  a  supple- 
mentary hour  of  theoretical  instruction  for  seniors.  In  the 
new  scheme,  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to 
practical  drill  and  the  remainder  to  theoretical  study. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  extended  for  five  years  his  support 
of  the  ]\lills  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere, which  he  has  maintained  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  sum  of  $6,000  a  year  is  promised,  with  an  addition  of 
$3,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  station  near  Santiago, 
Chile.  The  pailicular  object  of  the  station  is  the  study  of 
the  movement  of  double  stars  in  the  line  of  sight. 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  as  Trustee  for  the  late 
Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  has  olfered  a  sum  of  $400  as  an  en- 
dowment for  prize  awards  in  an  essay  competition  on  the 
subject,  "Opportunities  of  a  Free  Government." 


[NOTE.  — The  University  Chronicle  will  hereafter  appear  regu- 
larly in  September,  December,  Marcli  and  June  of  each  year.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  inunagement  to  insure  this  regular  publication. 
All  correspondence  relative  to  the  Chronicle  should  be  addressed  to 
the  office  of  the  University  Press,  North  Hall,  Berkeley.] 
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THE    MAKING    OF  THE   TREATY   OF 

GUADALOUPE    HIDALGO   ON 

FEBRUARY  2,   18-48.* 


Julius  Klein. 


Historj'  has  been  defined  as  a  series  of  evolutionary'^  pro- 
cesses,— not  a  mere  sequence  of  events,  or  a  procession  of 
happenings,  of  wars,  of  economic  upheavals,  and  of  exhibi- 
tions of  statecraft,  but  a  "series  of  processes,"  of  constantly 
chantring  movements  out  of  which  arise  the  progress  and 
ci\"ilization  of  man.  The  examination,  therefore,  of  any 
particular  period  or  event  in  this  course  of  evolution  at  once 
raises  the  questions:  How  does  it  fit  in  with  the  great 
scheme  of  evolutionary'  movement — does  it  advance  it  or 
retard  it  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  its  coming  upon  the  parti- 
cular form  of  this  movement  in  progress  at  the  time  the 
event  occurred  ? 

Applying  this  to  the  subject  at  hand,  our  investigation 
will  involve,  in  a  word,  the  determination  and  study  of  the 
general  tendency — rjr  evolutionary  process  as  we  first  called 
it — of  which  the  treaty  formed  an  element.  It  shall  be  our 
object  to  inquire  into  and  point  out  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  this  %ntally  important  document  and  the  trend 
of  the  powerful  undercurrent,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  to  be  determined. 


Bryce  Historical  Prize  Essay,  1905. 
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In  looking  over  the  field  one  finds  the  writers  upon  the 
Mexican  War  quite  numerous ;  but  the  majority  of  their 
works  are  contemporaneous  American  accounts — those  by 
Cutts,  Furber  and  Mansfield,  for  example — full  of  vivid 
battle  pictures  and  gross  exaggerations,  inspired  either  by 
a  patriotism  whose  ardor  was  exceeded  only  by  its  blind- 
ness to  sober  judgment,  or  by  a  profound — one  might  almost 
say  religious — zeal  in  holding  up  war  in  all  its  horrors  as 
an  argument  for  universal  peace  and  arbitration/  And 
because  of  this  great  variety  of  views,  and  of  the  numberless 
opinions  from  more  or  less  authoritative  sources,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  found  expression  with  regard  to  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  base  this  investigation  in  part 
upon  the  more  conservative  statements  of  authorities  of  the 
present  day,  but  more  largely — we  might  say  almost  en- 
tirely— upon  material  coming  from  sources  first-hand.  To 
this  end  the  Abridged  Debates,  the  Executive  Docu- 
ments," and  the  Journals  and  Records  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  have  been  extensively  used.  In  connection  with 
these,  frequent  reference  will  be  found  to  official  or  semi- 
official correspondence  with  regard  to  Mexican  relations.^ 
Of  primary  importance  as  sources  of  material  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  nature  are  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  importance  and  respect  attached 
to  decisions  of  the  judiciary  have,  since  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  and  before,  been  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon 
governments.  It  is  in  the  matters  of  constitutionality  and 
law  that  the  Reports  carry  their  greatest  weight  and  upon 
questions  involving  either  or  both  of  these  two  the  support 


'  E.g.  Jay,  Livermore,  and  Kipley,  the  last  of  whom  Bancroft 
considers  to  be  "  the  most  important  of  American  authorities  upon 
the  War  apart  from  the  oflicial  documents. ' '  Cf.  Bancroft,  vol. 
v.,  p.  550. 

^  These  documents  of  course  include  the  Presidential  messages 
as  found  both  in  Eichardson's  "Messages"  and  in  the  publications 
of  the  government. 

^  Cf.  Aj)pendix  A. 
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of  such  recojrnized  authority  is  deserving  of  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  and  attention.  There  is  still  another 
source  which  has  been  found  to  be  exceptionally  useful  in 
the  matter  of  furnishing  an  inner  light  upon  the  actual 
policy  and  methods  of  the  Administration  in  question; 
we  refer  to  the  diary  of  President  James  K.  Polk,^  which 
has  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  Been  made  avail- 
able to  the  public :  of  its  importance  and  exceptional  value 
as  a  source  in  this  discussion  more  will  be  said  at  the 
projier  occasion.-  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above, — 
Debates,  Documents,  Journals  and  Records,  Court  Reports, 
official  correspondence  and  the  diary — may  be  classed 
as  primary  sources  from  which  all  arguments  and  state- 
ments, in  order  to  have  sufficient  authority,  must  be  de- 
duced, and  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Having  selected  our  authorities  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider next  the  method  by  which  the  material  gathered 
therefrom  is  to  be  handled.  Various  ways  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  We  might  take  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  com- 
pare it  minutely  with  instruments  of  a  similar  nature, 
showing  wherein  it  differs  from  and  is  similar  to  such 
treaties  as  that  of  1803  or  of  1819 ;  we  might,  in  a  word, 
treat  it  on  the  whole  as  an  example  of  diplomacy,  as  a 
purely  international  document,  viewing  it  only  in  its 
light  as  the  outcome  of  the  relations  existing  at  a  particular 
period  of  time  between  two  nations.  Again,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  the  climax  of  a  most  important  period  of 
American  history;  it  might  be  shown  to  what  extent  it 
actually  did  form  the  culminating  point  of  the  long  pend- 
ing, though  when  it  finally  came,  short  and  decisive 
struggle  between  the  two  govei-nmeuts  and  peoples.  In- 
deed, there  are  several  points  of  view  which  might  readily 
be  assumed  in  this  discussion ;  but  in  order  to  make  the 
study  of  the  subject  thoroughly  complete  and  exhaustive  so 
that  the  entire  field  may  be  thus  covered  and  the  more 

'  Cf.  Appenilix  C. 
'  Vid.  post  (p.  290). 
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important  points  selected  for  especial  emphasis,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  divide  the  work  into  two  general 
parts  and  examine  the  treaty  first  from  the  one  and  then 
from  the  other  standpoint.  Part  I  will  deal  with  the 
document  in  its  purely  historical  aspects;  in  it  we  shall 
attempt  to  show  the  steady  trend  of  events  and  sentiments 
that  made  the  war  and  the  treaty  which  closed  it  prac- 
tically inevitable;  in  this  part  will  also  be  included  an 
account  of  the  quite  extraordinary  conditions  under  which 
the  negotiations  were  completed  and  the  document  was 
signed.  In  Part  II,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  dissect  the  various  questions  not  so  much  with  regard 
to  their  historical  setting,  but  rather  in  their  political  and 
legal  aspect.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gradation 
from  historical  investigation,  pure  and  simple,  shades  off 
almost  imperceptibly  into  that  research  which  is  based 
on  the  law  and  politics  of  the  question ;  but  arbitrary 
as  this  division  may  at  first  seem,  the  object  for  which  it 
has  been  made  and  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn 

will,  it  is  hoped,  become  plainer  as  the  discussion  pro- 
gresses. 

PAET  I. 

''Had  it  not  rained  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1815,"  writes  Hugo,  "the  future  of  Europe  would  have 
been  changed."  Had  a  certain  train  left  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  the  4th  of  December,  1847,  the  future  of 
America  would  have  been  changed.  For  some  minor 
reason  of  apparently  no  significance  whatever,  the  special 
train  which  was  to  have  conveyed  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist, 
sometime  Peace  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Mexican  capital  to  Vera  Cruz  on  that  date,  was  de- 
layed: and  when  it  did  depart  some  six  days  later  Mr. 
Trist,  contrary  to  the  specific  instructions  of  his  letter  of 
recall  of  October  6,  1847,  did  not  accompany  it  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  later  investigate.  In  the  interval  follow- 
ing, negotiations  were  resumed  and  the  Treaty  of  February 
2,  1848,  was  the  result. 
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In  order  that  our  conception  of  the  treaty  and  its 
settiniT  may  be  deep-rooted  and  fundamental,  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
as  they  existed  before  the  breach  in  1845  and  1846,  has 
been  deemed  essential.  The  causes  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  war  are  numerous  and  varied.  It  shall 
be  our  aim,  however,  in  this  part  merely  to  give  the  events 
as  recorded  in  history';  the  discussion  of  the  policy  of 
the  President  and  his  administration,  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  those  events  have  been  reserved  for  later  con- 
sideration. 

The  agitation  for  the  acquisition  of  California  and 
the  vast  stretch  of  territory  intervening  between  that 
province  and  Louisiana  was  begun  as  far  back  as  1835. 
In  that  year.  Secretary  of  State  Forsj-th  proposed  the 
purchase  of  California  from  ^lexico  but  without  favorable 
response  from  that  government.  Commodore  Jones  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  while  cruising  along  that  coast, 
received  the  report  that  Great  Britain  had  secured  the 
cession  of  California  from  Mexico,  and  he  forthwith 
landed  a  force  at  Monterey  and  declared  the  province 
annexed  to  the  United  States;  but  ascertaining,  upon  later 
investigation,  that  the  report  was  without  foundation,  he 
withdrew  and  sailed  away.  Congress  by  subsequent 
action  di.savowed  his  act  and  the  affair  was  dropped."  The 
revolt  of  Texas  from  Mexico  and  the  consequent  disrup- 
tion of  affairs  in  that  country  brought  on  a  renewal  of 
the  desire  for  the  proposed  acquisition.  jMr.  Butler,  the 
American  iNIinister  at  Mexico,  was  instructed  (August  16, 
1835)  to  negotiate  for  a  cession  of  all  Mexican  territory 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  37^  North  Latitude;'-  but 
this  attempt  also  resulted  in  nothing.  Previous  to  these 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  secure  the  coveted 
prize,  a  number  of  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  on 


'  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  166,  2nd  Sess.  27th  Cong. 
*  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  42,  1st  Sess.  25th  (/ong. 
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the  part  of  various  private  individuals  to  advance  the 
slaveholding  interests  of  the  South  by  securing  practical 
possession  of  the  territory  in  question.  We  need  merely 
mention  such  attempts  as  that  of  forcible  seizure  in  June, 
1819,  or  that  of  colonization  in  1821.'  But  all  of  these, 
like  the  efforts  of  the  government,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
first  really  vigorous  attempt  which  we  find  the  govern- 
ment making  toward  this  end  occurred  when  Mr.  Slidell 
was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  to  Mexico  to  secure 
the  proposed  change  in  the  boundary. - 

The  recognition  and  acquisition  of  Texas  by  the  United 
States  are  happenings  which  need  not  concern  us  here; 
nor  do  the  events  which  followed — the  long  catalogue  of 
brilliant  victories  of  the  invading  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott — deserve  our 
attention  in  this  investigation.  From  the  north  and  east 
these  two  armies  had  pierced  the  vitals  of  the  country 
and  were  in  possession  of  practically  all  important  points. 
Sparsely  settled  Ncav  Mexico  and  California  fell  as  easily 
won  prizes  to  such  leaders  as  Fremont,  Kearney,  and 
Sloat.  In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  torn  as 
it  was  by  constant  internal  disruptions,  the  bearing  of  the 
Mexican  government  in  its  relations  to  the  United  States 
was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  dignity  and  courage  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  northern  republic 
especially  toward  the  later  part  of  the  struggle.^  After 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  by  Scott,  the  President  deter- 
mined to  send  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march  to  the  capital 
to  be  ready  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  treaty  at  the  first 
available  opportunity.'*     To  this  end  on  April  15,  1847, 

'  Cf.  Jay  o]).  cit.  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  and  other 
similar  exjjeditions. 

-House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  pp.  33-34,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.  Cf. 
Appendix  A   (1),  pp.  297-298. 

'  Cf.  Foster  op.  cit.  p.  316. 

*  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  pp.  81-85,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.  Cf.  Appen- 
dix A  (2),  p.  299. 
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he  commissioned  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  "to  neo:otiate  and  conclude  a 
settlement  of  the  existing:  differences  and  a  lasting:  treaty 
of  peace  "^  with  Mexico.  Trist  carried  a  projet  of  terms 
acceptable  to  the  administration  which  had  been  furnished 
him  by  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan.  Amono:  other  thiu'xs. 
it  called  for  the  cession  of  the  disputed  strip  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rivers,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
both  Upper  and  Lower  California,  together  with  a  g:uar- 
antee  of  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.^ 
The  governing  body  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival — in  fact  the  only  federal  authority  then  existing  in 
Mexico — was  "the  sovereign  constituent  Congress"  then 
sitting  in  the  City  of  Mexico — a  body  "regularly  elected 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of,  first,  re-establishing  (with 
amendments)  the  constitution  of  1824"  that  had  been 
annulled  "by  military  violence  and  usurpation;  and 
secondly,  of  disposing  of  all  questions  connected  with  the 
war."'  From  August  27,  to  September  7,  1847,  during 
an  armistice  declared  for  that  purpose,  Trist  met  similarly 
empowered  representatives  of  Mexico  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  visit,  but  their  labors  were  of  no  avail.  In 
compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  demanded  the 
cession  of  Lower  California  and  the  other  provinces  as 
named  above."*  These  terms  were  immediately  rejected  by 
the  ^lexican  commissioners,  who  refused  to  give  up  Lower 
California;  in  turn  they  submitted  a  counter-projet,^  in 
which  they  suggested  the  Nueces  as  a  boundary,  to  which 
Trist  would  scarcely  listen.  Following  these  mutual 
rejections,  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  hostilities 
resumed.    But  already  the  government  set  up  by  the  "con- 

•  Sen.  Rep.  No,  261,  p.  4,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong. 

'  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 

'  Sen.  Rep.  No.  261,  p.  4,  2a  Sess.  4l8t  Cong. 

*Art.  IV,  "Projet  submitted  by  Mr.  Trist"— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
20,  p.  5,  1  St  Sess.  SOth  Cong. 

"This  counter-projet  is  quoted  in  full  in  Ramsey's  translation, 
pp.  325-328.  Cf.  also  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  pp.  9-12,  Is*-  Sess.  30th 
Cong. 
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stituent  Conorress"  was  going  to  pieces.  "From  that 
event,"  says  Trist/  referring  to  the  declaration  of  the 
armistice  just  alluded  to,  "dates  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  Mexican  government.  There  has  not  been  since  that 
moment  any  recognized  authority  in  existence  with  whom 
I  could  communicate."  The  marked  similarity  between 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  stage  of  the  war  and  that 
which  immediately  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  is 
worthy  of  mention;  the  difSculty  lay,  not  so  much  in  the 
agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  a  settlement,  as  in  the  finding 
of  the  properly  constituted  and  stable  treaty-making  body 
of  the  defeated  country,  with  which  negotiations  might 
be  carried  on. 

Hearing  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  the  government 
at  Washington,  on  October  6,  1847,  ordered  Trist  to  desist 
from  further  negotiations  and  to  return  "by  the  first 
safe  opportunity"  to  the  United  States;-  the  commanding 
general  of  the  American  forces  was  thenceforth  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  arrang- 
ing the  close  of  the  war.  Scott  was  instructed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Marcy  (October  6,  1847)  to  "embrace  the 
proper  occasion  to  notify  the  jMexican  authorities  of  the 
fact"  of  Trist 's  recall.  "By  both  parties  {i.e.,  the  Puros 
and  Moderados,  the  war  and  peace  party  respectively) 
the  peace  men  were  considered  floored;  this  {i.  e.  Trist 's 
recall)  was  considered  the  coup  de  grace  for  them."^ 
Thenceforth  the  peace  party  need  expect  no  further 
encouragement  from  the  United  States;  the  war  would  be 
continued  until  the  resources  of  Mexico  were  entirely 
exhausted,  until  the  invading  armies  were  in  possession  of 
every  part  of  the  country,  when  the  name  of  Mexico  would 
vanish  from  the  list  of  nations.     This,  in  the  opinion  of 


^  His  dispatch   of  Sept.   27,   1847,  to  Sec'y  Buchanan,   Sen.   Eep. 
No.  261,  p.  5,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong. 
^Cf.  Appendix  A  (3),  p.  301. 

'  Trist 's  reply  to  Sec'y  Buchanan  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
his  recall— Sen.  Eep.  No.  261,  p.  6,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong. 
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almost  all  who  heard  of  it,  would  be  the  effect  of  Trist's 
recall. 

The  "first  safe  opportunity"  that  presented  itself,  for 
Trist's  return  was  on  December  10,  1847.  A  special  train 
was  to  have  conveyed  him  from  the  capital  on  the  4th, 
but  it  was  delayed  until  the  10th ;  had  it  left  on  the  date 
originally  set,  his  return  would  have  bejrun  then,  and  any 
future  terms  which  the  President  might  have  granted  would 
have  .depended  upon  the  later  events  of  the  war.^  But  the 
short  postponement  of  six  days  of  the  opportunity  for  his 
departure  resulted  in  the  exact  reversal  of  the  whole  table 
of  subsequent  events.  Years  later  Senator  Sumner,  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
investigate  the  negotiations  in  question,  declared  this 
apparently  insignificant  incident  to  "constitute  an  event 
that  stands  alone  in  history  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  have 
a  parallel.  "= 

Since  his  arrival,  Trist  had  been  treated  by  Scott  as  an 
unwelcome  guest'  whose  presence  would  interfere  with 
military  operations;  the  decided  coolness  of  Scott's  recep- 
tion and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in 
the  commissioner's  coming  in  contact  with  the  ^[exican 
representatives  forced  Trist  to  resort  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  British  Legation  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  It  was 
during  the  interim  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
that,  through  his  correspondence  with  ]Mr.  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, Secretaiy  of  the  Legation,*  and  led  on  to  no  small 
extent  by  his  own  patriotic  farsightedness,  he  determined 
to  "heed  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  without  standing 
upon  the  strict  letter."  Thus  Scott  by  his  very  treatment 
of  Trist  in  forcing  him  into  closer  relationship  with 
Thornton,  indirectly  caused  the  strengthening  of  the  de- 

•  Cf.  Appendix  C,  p.  309. 

-  Re[iort    of   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations,   accompanying 
Sen.  BUI  No.  1068,  dated  July  14,  1870. 

•  Cf.  Foster,  op.  cit.  pp.  316-ef  seq. 
*Cf.  Appendix  A  (5),  p.  302,  note. 
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termination  of  the  former  to  disobey  his  recall,  strike  out 
boldly  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  secure  a  treaty 
of  peace  conforming  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original 
projet.  It  was  upon  his  own  decision  that  "the  early 
cessation  of  the  war,  or  its  indefinite  protraction  de- 
pended. '  '^ 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  both  belligerents  that  Trist 
made  himself  guilty  of  so  "monstrous  an  insubordination," 
as  Von  Hoist  calls  it.-  This  great  authority  finds  difficulty 
however  in  attributing  a  well-defined  cause  to  the  com- 
missioner's action;  he  does  not  know,  he  says,  whether 
to  assign  it  to  "vanity  and  naive  audacity,  or  to  a  far- 
seeing  and  lofty  patriotism"  before  which  the  thought  of 
personal  welfare  was  lost  in  the  search  for  national  well- 
being.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  this  question  as  to  the  sense  which  prompted  him 
to  direct  disobedience  of  express  orders;  a  study  of  his 
correspondence  and  dispatches,  both  private  and  official,^ 
will,  we  think,  bear  out  a  justification  for  Trist 's  action 
upon  purely  altruistic  grounds.  He  felt  that  the  ending 
or  protraction  of  the  war  rested  in  his  hands.  It  was  a 
question  of  either  assuming  a  personal  risk  and  thus 
accomplishing  the  actual  purpose  of  his  mission  by  secur- 
ing the  peace  which  was  desired,  or  of  clearing  himself  of 
all  possible  danger,  and  by  strict  obedience  to  what  we 
shall  afterwards  see  was  a  hasty  and  ill-judged  order  upon 
the  part  of  the  administration,  allow  the  war  to  continue, 
and  the  almost  certain  obliteration  of  Mexico  to  take  place. 
We  owe  it  to  the  keenness  of  his  insight  into  the  outcome 
of  his  action,  to  his  entire  disregard  of  his  own  security, 
and  to  his  firm  adherence  to  what  he  adjudged  to  be  the 
real  policy  and  welfare  of  his  government ; — to  these  are 
we  indebted  for  the  subsequent  trend  of  events — for  the 

'  Cf.  Appendix  A  (4),  p.  301. 

-  Op.  cit.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  344. 

^  These  may  be  found  quotcil  in  full  in  connection  with  Sen. 
Eep.  No.  261,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong.;  also  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52, 
1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.   See  also  Appendix  A  (4  and  5),  pp.  301-302. 
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avoidance  of  a  line  of  policy  the  outcome  of  which  would 
have  been  a  question  of  the  crravest  doubt.  "Stranfje  and 
unaccountable  for  its  pertinacity'"  as  his  behavior  may 
appear  to  some,  "a  circumstance  most  fortunate  to  the 
United  States'"  as  it  may  seem  to  others,  none  may  ques- 
tion the  gravity  with  which  its  outcome  was  fraught  and 
the  vitally  important  question  connected  with  it.  History 
records  few  events  of  a  similar  nature  that  had  so  much 
depending  upon  their  results — few  examples  of  such  fixity 
of  purpose  and  adherence  to  principle  in  the  face  of  such 
iron-bound  instructions. 

The  ]Mexiean  government  was  by  this  time  indeed  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  It  was  a  case  of  "Now  or  never," 
as  Trist  says;'  if  the  already  wavering  peace  party  were 
not  to  receive  immediate  encouragement  by  his  continuing 
the  negotiations,  affairs  might  come  to  a  close  exactly  con- 
trary to  "the  earnest  wishes  of  both"  republics.  By  the 
Mexican  constitution*  the  presidency  if  vacant  was  filled 
temporarily  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  in  September,  1847,  the  latter  officer  had  died.  Con- 
gress, whose  duty  it  was  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  position, 
could  be  convened  only  by  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent; but  by  the  resignation  of  Santa  Anna  there  was  no 
one  acting  as  chief  executive,  and  affairs  had  thus  reached 
a  dead  level.  From  this  brief  sketch  some  idea  of  the 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  may  be  formed;  one  can  easily  ap- 
preciate the  delicate  adjustment  of  things — how  the  slight- 
est disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  war  party  would  have 
at  once  annihilated  the  last  vestige  of  a  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  have  established  a  condition  of  anarchy.  It  was 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  this  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Moderados  (peace  party)  prevailed  upon  Peiia  y  Pena, 
the  able  statesman  then  senior  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 


'  Chase,  op.  cit.  p.  258. 
^Von  Hoist,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  344. 
^Cf.  Appen<iix  A  (5),  p.  302. 
*  Cf.  Hall,  op.  cit.  §  II,  Art.  79. 
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to  assume  the  office  of  provisional  president,  and  the  Con- 
gress could  thus  be  summoned  by  his  proclamation.  Upon 
its  meeting,  it  immediately  proceeded  to  elect  a  president 
ad  interim  to  serve  until  January  8,  1848,  the  date  of  the 
regular  election.  In  both  these  elections  the  friends  of 
peace  narrowly  missed  defeat  through  a  combination  of 
Santa  Anna  and  the  war  party;  they  finally  triumphed, 
however,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  an  administration 
decidedly  in  favor  of  closing  the  war,  headed  by  General 
Herrera,  was  installed.  A  report  was  made  in  the  Congress 
then  meeting  at  Queretaro,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
army;  in  it  65,000  troops  were  declared  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  possi- 
bility of  raising  such  a  force  was  not  to  be  considered  for 
a  moment.  The  army  of  Mexico  was  in  utter  ruin  and  her 
privateer  commissions  and  certificates  of  citizenship  were 
drifting  about  the  market  without  purchasers  or  even  bid- 
ders. To  the  persistence  of  Trist  and  the  Moderados  is 
Mexico  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  national 
state — for  the  fact  of  her  existence  as  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment at  the  close  of  so  critical  a  period.  A  commission  was 
at  once  appointed  by  the  newly  installed  executive  to  confer 
with  the  American  representative  and  negotiate  for  a 
"treaty  of  peace,  friendships,  and  limits." 

Ever  since  his  coming  the  presence  of  Trist  was  all  that 
kept  the  cause  of  peace  alive;  upon  this  was  built  the  last 
remnant  of  a  government  in  the  crumbling  country.  At 
his  instigation,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  faithful  assurances  of  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  government's  desire  for 
peace,  "what  was  universally  regarded  as  an  impossibil- 
ity,"^ namely  the  building  up  of  at  least  the  semblance  of  a 
government  and  the  attainment  of  a  settlement  of  the  war, 
was  accomplished. 


Sen.  Eep.  No.  261,  p.  7,  2d  Sess.  4l3t  Cong. 
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Shortly  after  that  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sk>' — his  recall  by 
the  authorities  at  Washinfrton — he  made  known  his  line  of 
action  for  the  immediate  future.^  He  recognized  the  per- 
fect liberty  of  his  government  to  disavow  his  proceedings 
from  then  on,  should  it  see  fit  to  do  so.  This,  in  brief,  was 
his  plan :  "With  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  government  he 
would  continue  the  work  of  agreeing  upon  a  treaty  with  the 
commission  with  whom  he  had  already  been  corresponding 
for  some  months.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  di.stinctly  under- 
stood that  any  terms  or  agreements  which  he  might  make 
were,  so  far  as  his  own  government  was  concerned,  to  be 
considered  entirely  invalid,  and  were  to  have  no  binding 
force  upon  it.  Though  the  stamp  of  absolute  legality  be 
wanting  on  the  result  of  their  labors — should  they  agree 
upon  a  treaty — nevertheless  there  was  the  possibility  of  its 
securing  the  approbation  of  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Such  in  fact  was  the  actual  outcome  of  the  difficulty, 
and  success  thus  crowned  Trist's  efforts.  The  Mexican 
government  on  receiving  official  information-  through  Gen- 
eral Scott  of  Trist's  recall,  appreciated  the  true  state  of 
affairs — unlike  the  administration  in  power  in  the  United 
States,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see — and  accepted  these  pro- 
posals after  some  hesitation.^  It  has  been  said  that  the 
American  envoy  himself  chose  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
little  village  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  a  suburb  of  the  capi- 
tal, because  of  the  veneration  attached  to  it  by  the  people 


'■  Dispatch  to  Sec  'y  Buchanan,  Dec.  6,  1847.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
69,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 

■  Cf.  Sec'y  Marcy's  letter  of  instructions  to  General  Butler,  Scott's 
successor,  Jan.  26,  1848.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  146,  1st  Sess.  30th 
Cong. 

*  Scott  had,  by  this  time,  changed  his  attitude  toward  peace  (vid. 
ante  p.  255;  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Mexicans  was  largely  due 
to  his  encouragement,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  it  as  his  "con- 
fidential belief  that  any  treaty  which  Mr.  Trist  might  sign  would  be 
duly  ratified  at  Washington."    Scott,  Vol.  II,  pp.  576  et  seq. 
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of  the  country.^  Their  meetings  were  numerous,  their  con- 
ferences long ;  but  after  six  weeks  of  almost  incessant  nego- 
tiating, during  which  Trist,  single  handed,  maintained  the 
principles  and  instructions  of  his  commission  with  excep- 
tional grace  and  skill,^  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the 
Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  was  signed — the  climax  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  diplomacy  and  policy 
in  American  history. 

The  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles  and  an 
additional  and  secret  one  extending  the  time  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications.  Its  provisions  were  very  similar  to 
those  contained  in  Trist 's  original  projet  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Mexican  commissioners  in  August,  1847,  in 
accordance  with  Santa  Anna's  instructions.  At  the  time 
the  treaty  was  signed  the  Mexican  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion ;  a  good  number  of  the  members,  however,  were  then  at 
Queretaro,  where  the  ratifications  were  subsequently  ex- 
changed, and  of  these  a  large  majority  strongly  approved  of 
the  action  taken,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  ne- 
gotiator had  been  stripped  of  all  authority  by  his  govern- 
ment. General  Scott,  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
Trist 's  labors,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor, 
which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  which  was  almost  ex- 
pected of  him,  awaited  the  answer  to  his  report  of  February 
2,  in  which  he  had  enclosed  the  treaty. 

In  the  very  midst  of  its  discussions  on  various  methods 
of  increasing  the  army  and  prosecuting  the  war,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  this  illegal  treaty — illegal  so  far  as  the 

'  In  his  dispatch  of  Feb.  2,  1848,  to  See  'y  Buchanan,  notifying 
him  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Trist  says  it  was  signed  at  the  city 
of  Guadaloupe,  a  spot  which,  ' '  agreeably  to  the  creed  of  this  country, 
is  the  most  sacred  on  earth."  Cf.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  102, 
1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.;  also  Bancroft,  Vol.  V,  p.  540. 

^  The  Mexican  commissioners  declared,  in  their  final  report,  that 
"if  at  any  time  the  work  of  peace  is  consumated,  it  will  be  done  by 
negotiators  adorned  with  the  same  estimable  gifts  which  in  our 
judgment  distinguished  this  minister  (Trist)."  Translated  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  345,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 
Cf.  also  Sen.  Rep.  No.  261,  p.  5,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong. 
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United  States  was  concerned — dropped  down  upon  it.  Al- 
thou«rh  the  powers  of  the  American  envoy  as  such  had  been 
revoked  before  the  document  had  been  sifrned,  the  presi- 
dent very  properly  regarded  this  as  a  matter  resting  be- 
tween !Mr.  Trist  and  his  government,  and  on  February  22, 
1848,  the  treaty  was  therefore  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified.^  Then  came 
three  long  and  anxious  weeks  of  debate  and  argument,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  treaty  hung  in  the  balance.  ]\Iany 
writers  on  the  subject  convey  the  impression  that  with  a 
few  unimportant  amendments  the  document  was  readily 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Even  before  it  had  been  laid  before  that  body  for  its  con- 
sideration, since  its  arrival  in  Washington  a  short  time 
before,  it  had  been  thought  of  only  as  the  entirely  unauthor- 
ized product  of  the  action  of  an  envoy  invested  with  no 
official  powers  whatever;  and  thus,  on  account  of  its 
illegal  origin,  how,  it  was  asked,  could  the  government  set 
its  approving  mark  upon  an  agreement  drawn  up  by  one 
who  was  totally  without  the  proper  authority  to  involve  that 
government  in  such  an  agreement?  When  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  same  line  of  opposition  was  con- 
tinued.- But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  objection  ad- 
vanced; the  opponents  to  the  ratification  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  belonged  to  both  political 
parties,  and  therefore,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  were 
moved  by  a  number  of  very  different  motives.  Some — a 
part  of  the  Whigs,  for  example — still  were  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  ail}'  new  territory  whatsoever ;  they  argued  that 
so  vast  an  acquisition  with  its  ''population  of  150,000 
hostile  people,  unwilling  to  be  united  to  us  and  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  a  participation  in  our  free  forms  of  govern- 
ment," would  be  a  mill-stone  upon  the  neck  of  the  nation 
and  would   inevitably   drag   the   country   down    to   utter 

'  Cf.  Appendix  C,  p.  311. 

-  Cf.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  1st  Scss.  30th  Cong,  for  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  for  ratification. 
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ruin — the  identical  argument  advanced  against  every  exten- 
sion of  our  boundaries  without  exception  from  1803  to  1898. 
Had  this  branch  of  the  opposition  succeeded  in  its  efforts 
to  strike  out  Article  V/  the  treaty  would,  without  question, 
have  failed  of  endorsement  by  the  majority  required  for 
ratification.  Then  there  were  those  who  demanded  more 
territory  than  that  given  by  Trist  's  agreement ;  Mexico,  they 
said,  had  caused  us  sufficient  trouble  in  the  past  to  warrant 
our  making  a  far  greater  extension  of  our  boundaries  at 
her  expense ;  indeed  not  a  few  advocated  the  absorption  of 
the  whole  of  the  conquered  republic.  The  chief  objection, 
however,  was  raised  against  the  document  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  authority  back  of  it.  Webster,  for  example, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  postponement  of  any 
further  consideration  of  the  President's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1848,  (the  one  referring  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification),  and  "recommending  that  the  president 
nominate  commissioners  plenipotentiary,  not  fewer  than 
three,  to  proceed  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  peace,  boundaries  and  indemnities  due  to 
American  citizens."-  The  adoption  of  such  a  resolution 
would,  of  course,  have  meant  the  ignoring  of  Trist 's  docu- 
ment altogether,  and  would  have  necessitated  the  risk  of 
perhaps  never  securing  the  appointment  of  a  corresponding 
commission  by  the  already  tottering  Mexican  government.* 
And  so  the  struggle  for  and  against  the  treaty  went  on — by 
no  means  the  mere  passive  formality  of  voting  upon  it,  as 
some  authors  would  have  us  believe.  It  was  here  in  the 
Senate  that  its  fate  was  to  be  decided,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  put  forth  by  both  defense  and  opposition  shows  how 
well  aware  of  this  fact  that  body  was.  When  the  final  vote 
was  taken,  on  March  16,  1848,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate  was  completed,  the  shifting  of  but 

'  Cf.  Appendix  B,  pp.  304-305. 
-  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  4,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 
•''Senator  Houston's  resolutions  of  Feb.  28,  1848,  as  well  as  those 
of  various  other  Senators  are  of  the  same  substance  as  Webster's. 
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three  votes  from  one  side  to  the  other  would  have  chanjred 
the  result,^  there  being:  38  yeas  and  14  nays.- 

Why,  it  might  be  asked,  did  the  Senate  in  the  face  of 
such  many-sided,  vitrorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  so 
many  of  its  members,  endorse  the  result  of  Trist's  neg:otia- 
tions?  It  was  simply  and  solely  the  accomplishment  of  that 
mig:htiest  of  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States — 
public  opinion;  the  people  wanted  peace,  and  it  was  the 
unanimity  of  this  desire  that  forced  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  earliest  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  conclude 
the  war.  This  grinding  of  the  heel  of  oppression  upon  an 
already  beaten  antagonist  was  becoming  distasteful  to  the 
body  of  American  citizens ;  the  war  must  stop ;  ' '  the  tide 
of  public  opinion,"  said  Calhoun,^  "is  running  with  irre- 
sistible force  against  it."  "The  press  on  all  sides  through- 
out the  country  united  for  once '  '*  in  the  common  cause  for 
peace ;  an  already  potent  popular  demand  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  steadily  grew  in  strength  and  volume 
as  it  rolled  on.  Before  these  forces  (powers,  they 
might  well  be  called)  the  Senate  could  not,  dared  not  stand. 

Having  been  ratified  by  the  proper  treaty-making 
authority  in  the  United  States,  the  document  was  sent  to 
the  ^Mexican  Congress  for  endorsement.  There  again  it  had 
to  face  an  opposition  almost  the  entire  substance  of  whose 
argument  was  the  lack  of  properly  sanctioned  authority 
back  of  the  very  negotiations  upon  which  the  treaty  was 
built.  It  was  confirmed,  however,  as  the  only  resort  open 
to  the  country,  almost  dismembered  as  it  was  by  iutenial 
disruptions,  and  shattered  by  the  irresistible  blows  of  an  ex- 
ternal foe.  On  the  3Uth  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  the 
uecessaiy  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Queretaro  by  the 
American  government  through  Messre.  Sevier  and  Clifford, 
and  by  Sefior  Kosa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  the 


'  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  266-7. 

-  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  36,  1st  Scss.  30th  Cong. 

"Works'  Vol.  IV,  p.  442. 

*  Webster 's  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  266. 
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part  of  Mexico.  Thus  was  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi- 
dalgo entered  upon  the  pages  of  history  as  an  actuality, — a 
document  demanded  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the 
northern  republic,  imperative  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
southern  state ;  questionable  as  was  the  legality  of  its  origin, 
it  wrought  sweeping  changes  in  North  American  geography 
and  made  subsequent  history  far  different  from  what  it 
would  probably  have  been. 

It  might  be  well  to  insert  here  the  "strange  sequel  to  the 
negotiations."  Such  wilful  disobedience  on  Trist's  part 
roused  the  executive  to  severe  measures;  there  being  no 
favorable  response  to  the  letter  of  recall  of  October  6,  1847, 
an  order  for  his  arrest  and  forcible  return  to  Washington 
was  given  the  militaiy  authorities  then  in  Mexico.  But  by 
the  time  this  communication  arrived,  the  treaty  had  al- 
ready been  signed  and  the  object  of  his  mission  accom- 
plished ;  the  order  was,  therefore,  not  executed  and  Trist  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  of  his  own  free  will,  April  8, 
1848.  Here  he  found  an  embarrassing  and  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  awaiting  him.  Since  the  date  of  his  recall 
his  name  had  been  stricken  from  the  roles  of  the  State 
Department — his  pay  had  been  stopped  before  his  work  had 
fairly  begun  and  he  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace  from 
the  service.  It  was  not  until  twenty-two  years  afterward 
that  the  government  saw  fit  to  correct  this  offense  against 
the  dictates  of  fairness  and  good  judgment.  The  negotia- 
tions described  above,  particularly  the  part  which  Trist 
played  in  them,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investi- 
gation and  report  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  chairman.'  It  was 
left  for  the  Congress  of  another  generation  to  appreciate 
the  true  value  to  his  country  of  the  services  of  the  unjustly 
disgraced  envoy,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  make 
recompense  for  the  bad  policy  and  the  lack  of  fair-minded- 
ness of  its  predecessor.     On  the  20th  of  April,  1871,  an 


"■  Sen.  Rep.  No.  261,  2cl  Sess.  4lBt  Cong. 
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appropriation  was  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Trist  of  $14,560.^ 
Thus  closed  what  might  well  be  called  a  shaded  period 
in  American  history.  "The  United  States  was  in  the 
wrong ;  all  the  world  knows  it,  all  honest  American  citizens 
acknowledge  it."-  And  yet,  though  it  was  a  war  forced 
into  being  by  the  one  without  the  substantial  basis  of  a 
just  provocation,  and  accepted  by  the  other,  weak  and 
divided  as  it  knew  itself  to  be,  with  an  unaccountable  lack 
of  foresight  and  consideration  of  results,  nevertheless  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  as 
embodied  in  the  treaty,  was  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  by 
one  way  or  another,  because  of  the  very  characteristics  of 
the  two  peoples  and  the  nature  of  their  relations,  was 
bound  to  come  about.  In  other  words,  given  a  strong, 
energetic  nation,  full  of  life  and  activity,  place  that  nation 
beside  a  people  of  different  blood,  possessed  of  no  virility, 
listless  and  unprogressive  in  the  very  things  which  their 
environment  should  encourage — in  such  a  situation  there 
can  be  but  one  outcome.  "It  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
feeble  state,  full  of  natural  wealth  which  her  people  do  not 
use,  not  to  crumble  under  the  impact  of  a  stronger  and 
more  enterprising  race."^  The  document  under  discussion 
was  but  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  situation 
and  condition  of  affairs.  Had  the  ^Mexican  war  never  come 
about,  and  had  the  treaty  which  closed  it  never  been  drawn 
up,  if  the  teachings  of  historj^  from  its  very  beginnings  war- 
rant the  making  of  any  prophecy  whatever,  we  have  every 
right  to  believe  that  there  would  have  been  another  treaty, 
at  another  time  but  that  its  substance  would  have  been, 
upon  all  the  more  important  points  at  least,  practically 
identical  with  this  one.  Then  the  title  of  this  discourse 
would  not  have  been  what  it  is,  but  a  change  in  name  and 
other  minor  details  would  suffice  to  make  it  suit  this  later, 
imaginary  document.    The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo 

^  17  Stat,  at  Large,  643. 

=  Bancroft,  Vol.  V,  p.  543. 

*  Bryce,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  p.  413. 
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of  February  2,  1848,  was  a  thing  prescribed  to  history, 
which  sooner  or  later  it  must  record;  such  might  not  have 
been  its  name,  such  might  not  have  been  its  date,  but  in  the 
ultimate,  its  substance  and  effect  must  come  into  being, 
it  made  no  difference  when  or  where  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ;  there  was  no  alternative. 

PAET  II. 

When  one  mentions  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
the  first  thought  that  naturally  arises  is  of  the  radical 
change  in  the  boundary  which  it  effected;  the  conunon 
conception  of  the  treaty,  indeed,  is  that  it  was  the  means 
of  vast  territorial  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  "The  masses  think  in  events,  not  syllogisms." 
The  single  events  of  the  acquisition  of  California  and  New 
Mexico — meaning  of  course  the  Mexican  provinces  of  those 
names' — is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  document  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  think  of 
it.  In  Part  I  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  a  pure 
and  simple  historical  narrative  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  and  concerning  the  making  of  the  treaty:  the  early 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been  briefly 
indicated;  the  beginnings  and  steady  growth  of  the  desire 
to  acquire  the  coveted  territory  up  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  longing  by  the  treaty;  a  sketch  of  the  negotiations 
and  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  docu- 
ment was  signed;  an  account  of  the  opposition  to  it  and 
its  final  ratification;  and  lastly,  a  statement  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  under  discussion,  of  its  position  in 
the  history  of  America — all  these  topics  have  been  dealt 
with,  more  or  less  in  detail,  thus  far.  It  will  be  our  en- 
deavor, in  this  part,  to  discuss,  not  the  historical  events 
of  the  period  in  and  of  themselves,  but  rather  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question,  the  points  of  law — both  international 
and  municipal — which  must  of  necessity  demand  considera- 


^  Cf.  Map,  Appendix  D,  p.  313. 
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tion  in  any  thoroutrh  investijjation  of  this  character,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  policy  and  plan  of  action  which  lay 
back  of  the  whole  series  of  events  of  this  period  of  which 
the  treaty  was  the  climax.  The  policy,  the  politics,  and  the 
law  of  the  treaty,  will,  in  other  words,  concern  ns  in  this 
part,  as  contrasted  with  the  history  of  it,  pure  and  simple, 
as  s:iven  in  Part  I.  We  are  aware  that  this  distinction 
seems  quite  arbitran-,  that  "history  is  past  polities;"  but 
taking  the  mere  chronicle  of  events  as  given  in  Part  I,  we 
think  the  contrast  which  has  been  drawn  here  between  it 
and  the  examination  of  the  motives,  political  theories,  and 
judicial  opinions  concerning  the  document,  which  is  to 
follow,  is  based  upon  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  its  being 
made. 

The  first  phase  of  the  discussion  which  we  shall  take 
up  will  be  that  concerning  the  law  of  the  treaty,  based 
largely  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
examination  of  this,  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  systematize  and  arrange  the 
method  of  procedure  by  dividing  the  field  into  the  fol- 
lowing distinctly  separate  parts:  First,  the  legality  of 
the  treaty — a  review  of  its  articles  and  a  brief  inciuiry 
into  their  nature;  second,  those  questions  of  international 
law  involved — a  phase  of  the  subject  which  any  thorough 
consideration  of  the  treaty  cannot  omit;  third,  the  effect 
of  the  document  upon  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  when  viewed  from  a  purely  technical, 
legal  standpoint:  fourth,  the  relationship  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  acquisition  of  the  new  territory,  as  affected  by 
the  treaty;  fifth,  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  status,  the 
government  and  the  law  of  the  new  possessions;  and  sixth, 
and  last,  the  true  legal  authority  in  control  of  California 
and  the  rest  of  the  cession. 

The  first  aspect,  then,  in  which  we  shall  inquire  into 
the  law  of  the  treaty  as  it  has  been  called  above,  is  in 
regard  to  the  context  and  legality  of  the  document  itself, 
keeping  constantly  in  mind  that  the  examination  is  to  bo 
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one  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint.  It  is  not  intended 
at  this  particular  point,  to  examine  each  article  of  the 
document  in  detail,  for  each  of  the  more  important  ones 
will  be  taken  up  under  the  various  topics  to  which  they 
belong;  a  short  summary  of  some  parts  of  the  treaty  has, 
however,  been  deemed  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  our  later 
examination  of  the  legal  characteristics  of  the  document 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  possible  arrangements  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent articles ;  a  very  convenient  one,  for  example,  would 
be  the  separation  of  those  that  were  temporary  in  their 
effects,  from  those  that  are  permanent;  but  for  present 
purposes  a  brief  review  of  the  various  parts  in  their  order 
has  been  thought  essential. '^ 

Article  I  declares  a  "firm  and  universal  peace"  be- 
tween the  two  republics.  Although  this  is  "one  of  the 
usual  formalities"  common  to  all  treaties  of  peace,  this 
declaration  nevertheless  has  its  significance  which  some — 
not  many — writers  have  carefully  pointed  out.'^  This 
treaty  effected  an  ending  to  the  Mexican  war;  by  this 
stipulation,  calling  for  a  universal  peace  and  implying  a 
perpetual  one,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  shall  never  again 
be  war  between  the  two  republics;  the  terms  used  apply 
only  to  the  particular  war  terminated  by  this  document; 
and  as  far  as  this  struggle  was  concerned,  the  peace  was 
universal  and  perpetual — hostilities  could  not  be  renewed 
for  the  same  cause ;  but  over  any  future  cause  for  a  breach 
between  the  two  republics,  this  article  had  no  control 
whatsoever. 

In  Articles  II,  III  and  IV,  are  found  purely  temporary 
provisions  regarding  the  handing  over  of  the  parts  of  the 
conquered  territory  to  Mexico.     We  shall  have  occasion  to 

^  Copies  of  the  treaty  in  full  are  available  in  a  number  of  works 
—9  U.  S.  Statutes,  922;  Eipley,  Vol.  II,  pp.  581-585;  Snow,  pp.  185- 
192;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  47,  p.  681,  2d  Sess.  48th  Cong. 

"  E.g.  Wheaton,  op.  cit.  §  3,  p.  610. 
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refer  to  Article  III  at  a  later  stage  of  the  discussion  in 
dealing  with  another  phase  of  the  legal  side  of  the  treaty. 

In  Article  V  we  come  to  what,  without  question,  has 
been  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
document.  About  this  all  the  rest  is  hung — this  embodied 
the  object  of  the  war,  all  the  rest  is  accessory  to  it.  There 
is  no  need  of  an  explanation;  it  merely  defines  and  fixes 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  as  it  is  today, 
except  for  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  so-called  Gadsden 
Purchase  in  1853.^ 

Articles  VI  and  VII  are  of  no  especial  importance  and 
are  self-explanatory.- 

Articles  VIII  and  IX,  particularly  the  latter,  merit 
considerable  attention  in  that  similar  articles  are  found  in 
ever\'  treaty  of  cession  which  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  in  its  history,  and  a  comparison  is  for  that  reason 
essential  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  document. 
Article  VIII  is  merely  supplementary  to  the  one  after  it 
and  is  therefore  considered  along  with  it.  As  originally 
drawn  up  by  Trist  Article  IX  pro\'ided  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  Mexican  inhabitants  as  remained  in  the  ceded 
territory  with  the  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  and 
their  admission  into  the  Union,  "as  soon  as  possible 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens."''  This  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Senate;  they  did  not  wish  to  have  it 
implied  that  the  "principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution" 
demanded  or  provided  for  the  admission  of  newly  made 
citizens  * '  as  soon  as  possible ; "  on  the  contrary,  as  amended 
by  that  body,  this  article  gives  Congress,  not  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  admitting 
them,  at  the  time  which  shall  be  judged  of  by  it  as  proper. 
As  amended  this  part  of  the  treaty  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  the  provision  regarding  citizenship  in  the  cession 

'  Cf.  Map,  Appeu(li.\  D,  p.  313 ;  also  Appendix  B,  pp.  304-305. 
*  Cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  305. 
» Cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  305. 
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of  1803,  and  in  all  those  of  subsequent  date;  it  is  in  con- 
formity especially  with  the  more  modern  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  of 
citizenship  later,  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  territory  acquired  and  its  inhabitants. 
When  the  President  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  he  did  so  with  the  recommendation  "to  strike 
out  the  tenth  article;"  this  leads  naturally  to  an  inquiry 
into  its  contents,  and  we  find  it  indeed  quite  "unaccount- 
able how  it  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  treaty."^  It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  such  a  stipulation  should 
have  appeared  in  the  document.  Trist  was  given  no 
instructions  whatever  on  this  point ;  his  pro  jet  specified 
nothing  with  regard  to  it ;-  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
reason  for  his  inserting  it,  either  in  his  personal  or  official 
correspondence.  Suffice  to  say,  the  article  appeared  in  the 
paper  signed  at  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848; 
but  was  stricken  out,  along  with  a  few  other  less  important 
clauses,  by  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Had  it  been 
allowed  to  remain  it  would  have  meant  the  resuscitation 
of  any  number  of  grants  of  lands  in  the  ceded  territory 
which  had  become  mere  nullities,  in  that  it  would  have 
given  grantees  the  same  period  of  time  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  to  perform  the  conditions  on  which  the 
grants  were  made,  as  they  had  been  originally  entitled  to. 
It  would  indeed  have  proved  to  be  a  most  fruitful  source 
for  otherwise  unnecessary  litigation ;  but  the  courts  would 
have  been  compelled,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  to  disregard 
it  as  a  violation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  American 
privileges — the  right  to  hold  property  justly  acquired. 
Here  would  have  been  a  case  where  a  treaty  as  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land"  would  have  worked  a  most 
appreciable  stroke  of  injustice.    Had  the  Mexican  govem- 


=  Cf.  Appendix  A  (6),  p.  303. 

'^  Cf.  Message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate,  Feb.  23,  1848,  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  52,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.;  also  his  message  to  the  House, 
Feb.  8,  1848,  Benson 's  Debates,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  303. 
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ment  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  this  article,  "sve  learn 
from  the  instructions  to  the  American  commissioners  sent 
to  exchaufje  ratifications  that  "all  prospect  of  immediate 
peace  is  ended  and  you  may  give  them  an  absolute  assur- 
ance." Fortunately  this  was  not  found  necessary  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified  without  this  stipulation  regarding  land 
grants. 

Article  XI  need  not  concern  us ;  it  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary provision  and  was  entirely  abrogated  shortly  after.^ 

The  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  by  the  United 
States  is  arranged  for  in  Article  XII.  During  August  of 
1846  three  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  "to  enable 
the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and 
boundaries,  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him 
in  event  that  the  said  treaty  when  signed  *  *  *  j|,i(] 
ratified  *  *  *  shall  call  for  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof. ' '-  And  so,  when  the  present  document  was  signed, 
there  was  need  of  an  appropriation  of  but  twelve  millions, 
as  a  part  of  the  sum  called  for  in  Article  XII  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  Some  writers^  looked  upon 
this  placing  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  almost  without  restriction  as  a  preposterous 
offense  against  the  democratic  nature  of  our  government — 
this  "vesting  the  President  with  the  powers  of  a  despot." 
They  did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  an  unhampered,  prop- 
erly timed  action  on  the  part  of  one  officer.  The  whole 
of  the  operations  against  the  late  insurrection  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  conducted  by  the  President;  Congress  in  its 
official  capacity  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  trouble.  So 
too,  this  entrusting  the  executive  with  three  millions  was 
merely  the  outcome  of  a  need  enforced  by  the  condition 

'  Cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  307. 

'  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  107,  p.  5,  2d  Sess.  29th  Cong. 

*E.g.  Jay,  op.  cit.  pp.  183  et  seq.;  speech  by  Senator  Corwin, 
quoted  in  Hart's  "History  by  Contemporaries,"  p.  24;  also  a  few 
other  contemporaneous  authors. 
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of  things  at  the  time  and  entirely  in  accord  with  law  and 
equity.^ 

All  Articles  from  XIII  to  XX  inclusive,  excepting  XIII 
which  will  be  discussed  directly,  are  unimportant  in  this 
discussion  and  will  not  concern  us  here." 

The  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico,  which 
were  finally  settled  by  Article  XIII,  had  served  as  long- 
standing sources  of  trouble  between  the  two  republics. 
Far  back  in  Jackson's  administration  there  was  a  strong 
effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  to  stir 
up  trouble  over  certain  trivial  matters  of  this  kind;  but 
try  as  it  might,  the  department  could  muster  but  eighteen 
claims  and  of  these,  it  confessed  it  was  "not  in  possession 
of  positive  proof.  "^  From  that  time  down  to  the  Treaty 
of  1848  constant  reference  was  made  to  the  inumerable 
"outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  American 
citizens,"  but  by  Article  XIII  of  the  present  treaty  they 
are  set  aside  once  and  for  all.  Regarding  the  right 
of  the  government  to  do  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Supreme  Court  as  early  as  1796  held  that  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  could  control  and  dispose  of 
the  claims  of  citizens  in  any  manner  it  thought  "necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country. '  '* 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  treaty  may  be  disposed  of 
with  a  few  words.  Article  XXI  while  apparently  guar- 
anteeing arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  any  future 
trouble,  in  reality  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  provision 
is  made  that  there  be  peaceful  settlement  of  all  differences 
unless  one  of  the  parties  deems  such  a  means  of  adjusting 
the  difficulty  "altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 


^  Cf.  Elnies,  op.  cit.  §  632,  for  a  legal  statement  of  this  question ; 
Rev.  Stats.  §  291;  Randolph,  op.  cit.  p.  23;  Wilson,  op.  cit.  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  122-123. 

=  Cf.  Appendix  B,  pp.  307-308. 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  105,  p.  26,  2d  Session.  24th  Cong. 

*  Ware  vs.  Hylton,  3  Dallas,  199;  cf.  also  Butler,  op.  cit.  Vol. 
II,  p.  285. 
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the  difference,''^  which  leaves  things  practically  as  they 
were  before. 

The  rest  of  the  treaty— Articles  XXII  and  XXIII,  as 
well  as  the  "additional  and  secret  article"  which  was  later 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate — are  self-explanatory  and  need 
no  eomnient.- 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
treaty  itself,  taken  as  a  whole.  This  need  not  concern  us 
long;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion  of  the  document  in  the  Senate  much  of  the 
argument  of  the  opposition  was  based  upon  the  alleged 
illegality  of  the  agreement  because  of  Trist's  behavior 
after  being  recalled,  we  should  be  tempted  to  forego  any 
discussion  of  this  point.  As  far  back  as  1806  a  statute 
was  passed  forbidding  any  negotiations  by  anyone  except 
the  duly  accredited  appointees  of  the  President.^  Polk, 
however,  very  properly  looked  upon  Trist's  obedience  or 
disobedience  as  a  matter  resting  solely  between  the  latter 
and  his  government.  Though  all  of  his  acts  after  the  date 
of  his  recall  could  be  avowed  or  not  by  the  authorities  at 
"Washington,  yet  "Mexico  was  not  capable  of  taking  such 
exception."*  She  had  full  and  official  knowledge  of  the 
American  envoy's  recall,  and  since,  acting  under  this 
knowledge,  her  representatives  had  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  him,  it  rested  only  with  the  United  States  whether 
or  not  the  result  of  Trist's  procedure  should  stand.  On 
Febniarj'^  22,  1848,  the  President  submitted  the  docu- 
ment to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
ratified.  By  the  executive  action  so  taken  the  invalidity 
in  which  it  had  originated  was  cured,  and  it  became  trans- 
muted into  a  genuine  treaty,  "so  far  as  the  President's 
sole  authority  was  competent  to  impart  this  character  to 

'  Cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  309. 
-  Ibid.  pp.  308-309. 

^Cf.  Hart,  "Actual  Government,"  p.  441. 

♦Polk's  message  of  Feb.  29,  1848,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60,  Ist 
Sess.  30th  Cong. 
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it.  "^  Trist  was  an  appointee  of  the  President,  equipped 
by  order  of  the  latter  with  an  outline  of  terms  acceptable 
to  the  administration ;  his  recall  came  through  the  execu- 
tive ;  in  a  word,  being  a  representative  of  that  department 
of  the  government,  he  was  responsible  to  it  alone ;  therefore 
any  breach  of  orders  on  his  part  was  something  resting  only 
between  his  principal  and  himself.  For  that  reason,  we 
may  say  that  by  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and 
recommending  its  ratification,  the  President  destroyed  the 
effects  which  its  unauthorized  origin  may  have  had.  Re- 
garding the  powers  of  the  Mexican  commissioners,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  authority  to  sign  any  agree- 
ment they  saw  fit.  They  derived  their  full  powers  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1847,  from  the  President  ad  interim 
(General  Anaya)  "constitutionally  elected  to  that  office 
by  the  sovereign  constituent  Congress."  We  thus  have 
the  treaty  upon  an  indisputably  legal  basis,  binding  upon 
both  parties. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  phase  of  the  examination 
of  the  document  from  a  legal  standpoint,  namely,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  general  questions  of  international  law  involved 
in  an  acquisition  of  territory  such  as  this  treaty  set  forth. 
In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course  natural  to  expect 
any  number  of  questions  of  international  jurisprudence 
to  come  up,  and  in  fact  many  do  arise;  but  it  is  merely 
those  few  which  are  especially  concerned  in  the  subject 
before  us  that  desei've  attention.  The  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory in  general,  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the 
United  States  in  particular;  the  agents  through  whom  the 
negotiations  may  be  carried  on ;  and,  lastly,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  treaty  should  have  specified  for  the  ask- 
ing of  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory ; 
these  are  the  points  to  be  looked  over  in  this  connection. 

First,  as  regards  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  but 
particularly  the  assertion   of  that   power  by  the  United 


'  Sen.  Eep.  Xo.  261,  2d  Sess.  41st  Cong. 
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States,  which  is  so  manifest  in  this  treaty.  The  ripht  to 
cede  and  acquire  territory  is  one  of  the  most  elementary 
privileges  of  a  sovereign  state.^  A  government  not  fully 
possessed  of  sovereign  powers  has  no  right  to  extend  its 
boundaries.  The  acquisition  of  new  possessions  may,  there- 
fore, be  set  down  as  a  prerequisite  to  complete  sovereignty, 
and  wherever  that  right  be  deficient  the  government  in 
question  is  not  a  sovereign  state.  Being  in  possession  of 
all  essentially  sovereign  powers,  the  United  States  holds 
this  right  of  acquiring  territory  "over  which  together  with 
all  the  inhabitants  thereon,  it  may  extend  its  sovereignty."' 
Most  truthfully  did  Daniel  Webster  declare  to  Calhoun 
that  his  government  has  the  power  "to  acquire  territory 
and  other  property  anywhere,  and  govern  it  as  it  pleases." 
The  methods  of  such  acquisition  are  various  but  only 
one  of  them  need  concern  us  here.  The  ownership  of  land 
asserted  by  force  of  arms  sufficient  to  make  such  owner- 
ship a  fact,  is  recognized  as  legal,^  nor  is  a  treaty  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  the  custom  now,  however,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  involved,  to  embody  the  cession  in  a  treaty.  In 
the  case  before  us  this  embodiment  took  the  form,  not 
of  specification  of  the  lands  ceded,  as  was  the  ease  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898,  but  merely  of  a  detailed  definition 
of  the  boundary  line.*  The  possession  of  the  ceded  province 
is  dated,  not  from  the  treaty,  but  from  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  conquest.  "The  conquest  of  California 
by  the  *  »  *  United  States,"  declares  the  Supreme 
Court,  "is  regarded  as  having  become  complete  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1846.  On  that  day  the  government  of  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  authorities  of 
the  government  of  Mexico. ' '' 


'  Phillimorc,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  §§  268-270. 

*  American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511. 
'  Phillimore,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  §  255. 

*  Cf.  Article  V,  Appendix  B,  pp.  304-305. 
'  ^lerryman  vs.  Bourne,  9  Wallace,  592. 
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Let  US  see  now  whence  comes  this  power.  The  court 
declares  it  to  be  "vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  United 
States."^  But  with  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  as 
with  all  other  treaties  involving  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
there  was  advanced  the  protest  of  its  being  an  infringement 
upon  constitutional  right.  Though  there  have  been  but 
two  bases  in  the  constitution  for  defending  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,^  nevertheless  the 
Court,  Congress,  and  the  Nation,  recognizing  this  as  a 
sovereign  state,  have  declared  this  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory' to  be  an  inherent  privilege  and  element  of  sovereignty. 

Regarding  the  authority  which  must  be  back  of  negotia- 
tions the  dictates  of  international  law  are  brief  and  to 
the  point.  Agents  who  are  conunissioned  to  negotiate 
treaties  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of  their  instructions 
or  the  prescriptions  of  their  full  powers.  Any  agree- 
ments which  they  may  enter  into  beyond  their  authority 
— and  the  whole  of  Trist's  treaty  comes  under  this  head 
— are  called  sponsions  and  are  valid  only  when  approved 
by  the  sponsor's  government.^  It  is  very  fortunate  in 
this  regard,  that  the  treaty  was  not  drawn  up  under  the 
Roman  law,  still  prevalent  among  some  of  the  nations 
of  Latin  origin,  by  which  the  nation  is  bound  by  its  agents' 
acts.  Had  the  tenth  article,  for  example,  been  allowed  to 
stand,  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  such  a  system 
of  law,  the  result  would  have  indeed  been  disastrous.  The 
violation  of  this  article  would  have  inevitably  come 
about,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,*  and  consequently 
the  whole  instrument  would  have  become  void  by  one  of 
the  first  laws  of  the  intercourse  of  nations.^ 


'  U.  S.  Lyon  et  al.  vs.  Huckabee,  16  Wallace,  414. 

^  Art.  1,  §  8,  CI.  11.  Granting  Congress  the  power  to  carry 
on  WAT.  Art.  IT,  §  2,  CI.  2.  Granting  the  President  and  Senate 
the  power  to  make  treaties. 

'  Phillimore,  Vol.  II,  p.  74;  also  Wharton,  §§  130-132. 

*  Vid.  ante,  pp.  270-271. 

=  Cf.  Phillimore,  Vol.  Ill,  §  35. 
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It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  word  regarding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whetluT  or  not  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
should  have  been  called  for  by  the  treaty,  as  is  many 
times  suggested  every  time  an  acquisition  of  territory  is 
made.^  From  the  veiy  beginning  of  its  policy  of  expan- 
sion the  United  States  has  never  asked  this  consent,  having 
acted  upon  the  basis  that  it  had  the  right  to  acquire  the 
land  in  question  if  the  ceding  power  had  the  right  to  give 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were  the  subjects  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States  all  in  the  course  of 
one  month  without  their  consent  being  asked.  Indirectly, 
however,  the  government  has  always  consulted  the  wishes 
of  the  population  of  the  ceded  lands  so  as  not  to  force 
the  condition  of  citizenship  upon  them.  Article  VIII 
provides  for  this  in  the  instrument  under  examination, 
and  all  previous  and  subsequent  documents  of  the  same 
nature  have  a  similar  provision. 

"We  have,  thus,  a  brief  review  of  the  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  concerned  in  the  treaty,  and  we  turn  now 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  law  in  the  matter  of  boundary- 
extension  as  evidenced  in  the  document.  A  question  of 
this  character,  involving  the  boimdaries  of  a  nation,  is, 
as  the  Court  has  well  said,  "more  a  political  than  a  legal 
question. ' '-  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  pronounced  will 
of  the  legislature  is  entitled  to  due  respect  from  the 
judiciarj'.  But  even  so,  the  legal  phase  of  this  investiga- 
tion into  boundary  extension  is  by  no  means  a  minor  one; 
in  fact,  in  this  particular  case,  the  rulings  of  the  court 
have  played  an  especially  important  part,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  them  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
remaining  legal  questions  of  the  treaty  still  to  be  discussed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
investigation  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  stretch  of  land 
acquired  by  the  treaty,^  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

'  Cf.  Butler,  Vol.  I,  p.  85,  for  a  review  of  this  subject. 
-  Foster  et  al.  vs.  Neilson,  2  Peters,  253,  309. 
'Cf.  Map,  Appendix  D,  p.  313. 
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square  miles  of  territory  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  but 
now  begiDning  to  show  its  true  worth,  nor  of  the  para- 
mount position  which  the  control  of  ten  degrees  of  sea 
coast  and  plenty  of  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific  has  given 
the  United  States.  It  is  only  the  movement  of  the  boun- 
daries, in  and  of  itself — the  legal  aspect  of  this  move- 
ment— and  not  the  extent  of  territory  which  may  be  affected 
— the  mere  question  of  the  changing  of  boundaries,  in  other 
words,  is  what  concerns  us  here.  The  main  point  brought 
out  by  an  examination  of  the  Court  decisions  is  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  fixed  solely  by  the 
political  branches  of  the  government  {i.e.,  Congress  and 
the  executive)  ;  this  they  may  accomplish  through  the 
treaty-making  power,  which  was  the  means  resorted  to  in 
this  case,  or  by  legislation,  or  by  any  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent means.  This,  then,  is  the  important  point  to  remem- 
ber in  this  connection :  the  extent  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty  depend,  not  upon  the  conquest  of  its  arms,  but 
upon  the  action  of  its  political  authorities.  The  best  ex- 
pression of  this  element  of  political  power  is  found  in  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  the  judiciary  and  it  is 
therefore  included  rather  under  what  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  the  law  of  the  treaty,  than  under 
the  subsequent  heading  of  the  politics  of  the  treaty. 
For  it  is  from  the  Supreme  Court  that  we  get  the 
statement  that  "the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
as  they  existed  when  war  was  declared  against  Mexico  were 
not  extended  by  the  conquest;  *  *  *  ^j^gy  remained 
unchanged,  and  every  place  which  was  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  as  previously  established  by  the  political 
authorities  of  the  government,  was  still  foreign."^  Ac- 
cording to  this,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
being  the  expression  of  the  will  of  these  ' '  political  authori- 


■  Fleming  et  al.  vs.  Page,  9  Howard,  616 ;  cf.  also  U.  S.  vs.  Rice. 
4  Whcaton  (U.S.),  246. 
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ties  of  the  government,"  was  the  thini,'  that  legally  fixed  the 
boundary  of  the  country.  Conquest,  as  one  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  nations,  constitutes  a  valid  title,  as  has  been  set 
forth  above  ;^  and  so  the  territory  held  by  conquest,  as  re- 
garded by  all  other  nations,  was  a  part  of  the  United  States 
belonging  to  it  '*as  exclusively  as  any  territory  within  our 
established  boundaries,  but  yet  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Union,"-  for  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations  to  fix  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  a  sovereign  state  and  such  places  as  it  might  hold 
by  right  of  conquest.  That  was  reserved  for  the  political 
departments  of  the  government  to  determine,  and  they  did 
so  through  the  treaty-making  power.  In  the  treaty  under 
discussion,  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  was  readily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  simple  plan  of  designating  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  plain; 
the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  practically  all  of 
the  important  points  of  Mexico,  including  the  capital,  chief 
towns  and  strongholds,  according  to  the  law  of  conquest 
as  supported  by  the  usages  of  nations,  its  title  to  not  only 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  but  the  whole  republic, 
was  perfected ;  the  question  therefore,  was,  not  what  pro- 
vinces should  be  ceded  by  Mexico,  but  how  much  should  he 
restored  by  the  United  States.^  The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  is,  then,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  not  a  treaty 
of  cession ;  is  makes  no  pretense  at  cession ;  it  is  a  mere 
treaty  of  peace  wherein  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as 
secured  by  conquest  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  l\v 
Mexico.*  The  title  of  the  United  States,  as  said  before, 
commences  and  is  dated  from  the  completion  of  the  con- 
quest,— its  jurisdiction  is  considered  established  from  that 


*  Vid.  ante.  p.  275. 

-  Fleming  et  al.  vs.  Page,  9  Howard,  603  et  seq.,  615. 
^Cf.  Magoon's  Reports,  p.  41. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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time  on,  and  into  this  matter  the  treaty  did  not  enter/  In  a 
word,  by  way  of  summary,  the  instrument  in  question  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  one  of  cession  of  various  lands  to  the 
United  States;  it  is  merely  one  of  peace — a  reiteration  of 
rights  already  secured  by  conquest;  but  the  business  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  being  reserved  to  the 
political  divisions  of  the  government,  was  accomplished  by 
them  through  this  document. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  of  the  divisions  or  phases 
into  which  the  discussion  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  treaty 
has  been  divided,  namely,  the  question  as  to  the  force  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Federal  laws  over  the  ceded  territory, — 
in  other  words,  the  inter-relation  of  the  treaty,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States,  with 
reference  to  the  newly  acquired  lands. 

An  examination  of  the  opinions  and  the  various  expres- 
sions of  the  leaders  of  the  administration  with  regard  to  the 
discussion  as  to  the  laws  in  force  over  the  territory,  is  per- 
haps the  best  preliminary  step  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  question.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  war  through 
the  treaty,  the  military  government  which  had,  throughout 
the  hostilities,  regulated  virtually  all  the  affairs  of  the  ter- 
ritory occupied,  ceased  to  derive  any  further  power  from 
that  law  of  war  which  justified  its  existence.  ''But,"  Sec- 
retary Buchanan  asks,-  "was  there  for  this  reason  no 
government  in  California"  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty?  Yes;  the  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing 
government — de  facto  it  is  true,  but  demanded  by  the  very 
law  of  necessity — a  government  which  was  to  exist  until 
definite  provision  by  Congress  for  territorial  administration 
should  come  about.     "But  above  all,"  he  declares,^  "the 


'  Cf.  Leitensdorfer  vs.  Webb,  20  Howard  176,  for  a  recognition  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  jurisdiction;  it  here  sustains  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  of  justice  directly  after  the  conquest,  by  the  military 
government  in  New  Mexico. 

''Letter  of  Oct.  7,  1848— House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  2d  Sess.  30th  Cong. 
'  Ibid. 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  \vas  extended 
over  California  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848,  the  day  on  which 
our  late  treaty  with  Mexico  was  finally  consummated." 
This  statement  is  to  be  borne  in  mind — the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  extended  the  Constitution  in  force  over  the  terri- 
tory annexed ;  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  shortly. 
Turning  to  another  expression  of  the  attitude  of  various 
members  of  the  administration  upon  this  subject,  we  have 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  Walker's  circular  to  "collectors 
and  other  officers  of  the  customs,"  of  the  same  date  as  the 
above — October  7,  1848.  By  the  treaty  with  ^Mexico  he 
declares,  California  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  "and 
the  Constitution  is  extended  over  that  territory  and  is  in 
full  force  throufirhout  its  limits;"  another  straightforward 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  its  stand 
upon  this  question  of  the  inter-relation  of  treaty  and  Con- 
stitution. These  are  but  two  examples  chosen  as  typical 
from  a  number  of  similar  ones.^ 

Let  us  stop  right  here  and  examine  the  radical  difference 
between  the  statements  given  above  and  the  character  of 
all  declarations  of  Congress,  of  the  Court  (with  one  excep- 
tion)- or  of  the  executive  upon  the  same  question  before  or 
since  that  time,  respecting  the  relative  position  of 
this  treaty,  or  similar  ones,  and  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  law.  Upon  this  question  the  rulings  of  the 
court  are  perfectly  plain,  straight  to  the  point,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo  and  the  territory  mentioned  therein.  It  declares 
two  propositions  to  be  established  beyond  controversy: 
(1)  This  country,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  may  acquire 
and    govern    new   territory;    this    has    already    been    dis- 

'  Others  are  letters  of  instructions  from  Sec'y  of  War  Marcy  to 
Col.  Mason  in  California,  also  various  communications  of  other 
Cabinet  members  as  well  as  the  President.  Cf.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  2d  Sess. 
30th  Cong.;  also  Magoon's  Reports,  p.  102. 

=  This  lone  exception  is  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney's  famous  decis- 
ion in  Dred  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  393. 
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cussed^  and  will  not  concern  us  here.  (2)  "The  government 
of  territory  acquired  and  held  by  the  United  States  be- 
longs primarily  to  Congress  and  secondarily  to  such 
agencies  as  Congress  may  establish  for  that  purpose.  "- 
"These  two  propositions  are  so  elementary,"  the  court 
later  declared,^  "they  so  necessarily  follow  from  the  condi- 
tion of  things  arising  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  territory 
that  they  need  no  argument  to  support  them.  They  are  self- 
evident."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  distort  or  misread  such 
a  statement  as  that;  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear;  a  mis- 
interpretation is  practically  impossible.  Numerous  other 
cases*  might  be  cited  wherein  the  judgment  is  the  same, 
giving  Congress  or  its  creations  the  sole  power  over  all 
newly  acquired  territor5^  Not  once  does  the  Constitution 
enter  into  consideration ;  not  once  is  the  interpretation  made, 
which  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Polk  administration,  that 
any  treaty  confirming  a  cession  immediately  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation, brought  the  Constitution  into  power  over  the  new 
lands.-^ 

A  word  as  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  defending  the  theory  that  the  treaty  brought  the 
ceded  territory  under  the  Federal  law.  Secretary  Walker, 
in  the  circular  mentioned  above,  declares  by  way  of  a  proof 
of  this  doctrine,  that  Congress  ' '  by  several  enactments  sub- 
sequently to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  has  distinctly 
recognized  California  as  a  part  of  the  Union;"  these  en- 
actments, he  maintained,  were  but  a  proof  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Congress  of  the  fact  that  the  instrument  under  dis- 
cussion put  the  cession  under  the  Constitution.     True  it  is 


^  Vid.  ante.,  pp.  274-275. 

^  Snow  vs.  United  States,  18  Wallace,  319-320. 

'  JVIormon  Church  vs.  United  States,  136  U.  S.,  43. 

*  E.g.  Snow  vs.  United  States,  18  Wallace,  317,  320;  Murphy  vs. 
Eamsey,  114  U.  S.,  15,  44;  United  States  vs.  Gratist  et  al.,  14  Peters, 
524,  527. 

'  This  is  true,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  already 
referred  to,  which  may  be  disregarded  since  it  has  long  since  been 
ignored  and  over-ruled  by  both  Court  and  Congress. 
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that  the  authorities  in  California  enforced  the  tariff  and 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States;  true,  also,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  their  action.^    But  this  was  done, 
not  because  the  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  was 
in  force  over  the  territory,  as  Secretary  Walker  and  the  rest 
of  the  administration  would  have  us  believe,  but  because 
Congress  by  its  enactments'-  had  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  over  the  new  territory.    Nor  did  Congress 
itself  believe  with  the  executive  department  that,  by  act  of 
the  treaty,  the  laws  of  the  country  extended  over  California 
or  any  other  part  of  the  cession ;  for  if  it  did  concur  in  such 
an  opinion,  why  should  it  enact  a  statute  "to  extend  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  territorj^  and 
watei-s  of  Upper  California  ? '  '^    Why  did  the  very  first  Con- 
gress that  met  see  fit  to  take  similar  action  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  some  previous  revenue  measures  over  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  after  those  states  had  ratified  the 
already  adopted  Constitution?*    By  way  of  confirmation  of 
a  state  of  things  already  brought  about — in  the  latter  case 
by  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  former  by 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  ?    No ;  the  court  as  quoted  above, 
has  given  the  reason :     ' '  The  government  of  territory  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  United  States  belongs  primarily  to 
Congress  and  secondly  to  such  agencies  as  Congress  may  es- 
tablish for  that  purpose;" — the  Constitution  is  absolutely 
without  power  in  such  matters;  congressional  action  alone 
is  backed  by  the  proper  authority  in  cases  of  this  sort.  How, 
then,  could  this  treaty — the  product,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, not  of  Congress,  but  of  the  treaty-making  power,  an 
entirely  different  institution  in  the  government — how  could 
this  document,  in  the  face  of  what  has  just  been  said,  en- 
force the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 


>  Cross  et  al.  is.  Harrison,  16  Howard  164,  189-197. 

*  Such  as  that  of  Aug.  12,  1848,  providing  for  post  roads— 9  U.  S. 
Stats.,  chap.  166,  p.  301 ;  or  that  of  Aug.  14.  1848,  regarding  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses— 9  U.  S.  Stats.,  chap.  175,  p.  320. 

'  9  U.  S.  Stats.,  chap.  112,  p.  400. 

*  1  U.  S.  Stats.,  pp.  99,  126. 
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over  the  new  territory?  Such  would  indeed  be  a  manifest 
infringement  upon  the  privileges  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress. 

Closely  associated  with  this  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  the  treaty,  is  the  one  concerned 
with  the  status  and  government  of  the  new  territory  and  its 
inhabitants  as  influenced  by  the  instrument  under  discus- 
sion ;  to  this,  the  fifth  phase  of  the  ' '  law  of  the  treaty, ' '  we 
now  come.  The  investigation  of  this  particular  point  may 
best  be  divided  under  three  convenient  heads :  first,  the 
property — private,  municipal,  and  government — in  the 
ceded  territory  and  the  effect  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession 
upon  it;  second,  the  inhabitants,  their  allegiance  and  poli- 
tical rights,  and  the  influence  of  the  change  of  conditions 
upon  their  status ;  and  lastly,  the  government  existing  in  the 
new  lands  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership,  as  enforced  by  the  treaty,  upon  it. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
status  of  property  of  all  different  kinds — private,  municipal 
and  government.  "Their  {i.e.,  the  inhabitants')  right  of 
property  remained  undisturbed,"  says  the  court.^  When 
the  formal  transfer  of  the  lands  in  question  was  made 
through  the  treaty,  that  instrument  did  nothing  to  alter  the 
rights  of  holding  property  or  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
to  one  another.  We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  maintenance 
of  these  property-holding  relations  in  the  well-taken  argu- 
ment advanced  in  Congress  by  those  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  new  territory.  The  pro-slavery 
adherents  attempted  to  give  slavery  a  legal  basis  in  the  ces- 
sion by  a  construction  of  such  acts  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. This  was  well  met  by  the  opposition  who  argued 
that,  since  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  slavery  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  the  new  territory,  and  since,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  as  quoted  above,  "rights  of  property  remained 
undisturbed"  in  the  ceded  lands,  therefore  it  would  require 

^  Leitendorf  er  vs.  "Webb,  20  Howard,  177. 
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an  a<?t  of  Conoress  to  overturn  this  "undisturbed"  condi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  property  by  specifically  legislating 
slavery-  into  the  territory-  in  question.^  The  laws  regulating 
the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  to  each  other  and  to  their 
belongings  were  to  remain  unchanged,  iinaffect^  by  the 
treaty,  unless  Congress  legislated  otherwise.  "We  have  here 
an  excellent  proof  of  the  stability  which  the  law  of  private 
property  maintained  throughout  the  changing  of  the  boun- 
daries as  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 

With  public  lands,  however,  the  case  was  different :  for 
with  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  territories  came 
the  surrender  by  the  ceding  nation  of  everj-  vestige  of  its 
sovereignty*  before  it  withdrew.  The  holding  of  public 
lands  being  an  attribute  of  the  sc>vereign  power  in  the 
country,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  so  natural  that  it 
scarcely  merits  attention,  that  these  lands,  along  with  the 
other  elements  of  governing  authority,  reverted  to  the  new 
ruling  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  lands  and  prop- 
erties of  the  pueblos  or  municipalities,  be  it  said  that  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  central  government  to  be  subject  to  re- 
distribution or  even  entire  retention  by  that  authority,  as 
one  might  be  led  to  expect.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  maintaining  that  such  was  not 
the  effect  of  the  conquest,  that  these  municipal  lands  did 
not  become  a  part  of  the  national  domain  by  the  cession 
which  was  given  formal  expression  in  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  but  that  they  continued  to  be  the  public 
property  of  the  municipalities  as  before  the  war,  unless 
legislative  measures  to  the  contrary  were  passed  by  the 
state.-     The  rulings  of  the  State  Court  on  this  point — 


(  ''.  '^r^  Thi?  point  Butler  op.  Wt.  ToL  11,  p.  166.     A-^-iiti-^nsl  «tip- 
port  of  the  p£  of  the  rights  of  :  - 

f roiE  ...;..  V : . ...  e  or  being  ;.:..,.  .  by  the  transfer  is  : -  

can  Ins.  Co.  r«.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511. 

=  Hart  r*.  Bnmett,  15,  '  x,  530:  White  i.«.  Moses,  21  Cali- 

fornia, 34;  cf.  also  Magoon  .-      ...jorts,"  pp.  3*^".  464-465. 
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namely,  that  the  treaty  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
pueblo  or  municipal  lands — was  later  referred  to  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.^ 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
document  upon  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants — their 
allegiance  and  their  rights  as  citizens.  The  treaty,  as  has 
been  said,  did  not  affect  the  laws  of  private  property  or 
change  the  ownership  of  municipal  lands;  but  what  it  did 
do,  besides  to  confer  the  public  lands  upon  the  new  sover- 
eign, was  to  give  it  the  right  to  claim,  as  another  element 
of  its  sovereignty  in  the  ceded  territory,  the  allegiance  of 
all  who  remained  therein  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
citizens.^  As  regards  the  status  of  their  political  rights, 
the  treaty  itself  makes  some  provisions;  in  Article  IX  we 
find  that  those  Mexicans  who,  by  complying  with  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  showed  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  "  incorporated  into 
the  Union  and  admitted"  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens, 
"at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States)."^  Save  for  guarantees  given  them  in  the 
treaty  the  inhabitants  must  submit  to  "such  conditions  as 
the  new  master  shall  impose."*  As  can  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  stipulation  from  the  document  in  question 
which  is  quoted  above,  it  is  very  apparent  that  all  the 
inhabitants  by  the  act  of  cession  were  not  forthwith  en- 
dowed with  citizenship ;  their  fitness  for  that  position  and 
the  expediency  of  conferring  it  upon  them  were  matters 
"to  be  judged  of  by  Congress."  The  guarantees  extended 
by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  were,  of  course,  binding 
upon  this  government,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  ably 
pointed  out  •,^  but  so  far  as  citizenship  itself  was  concerned, 

^  Mcrryman  vs.  Bourne,  9  Wallace,  592. 

"  Leitensdorfer  vs.  Webb,  20  Howard,  p.  177;  on  the  general 
principles  of  this  point  see  Phillimore,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  576-596;  also 
Wharton,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  Sects.  3-5. 

•■•  Of.  Appendix  B,  p.  306. 

■•American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  541. 

" ' '  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution. ' '    Vol.  II,  p.  203. 
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there  the  treaty  merely  held  out  the  hope;  it  left  the  actual 
award  to  the  discretion  of  Conj^ress. 

Before  leavint?  this  subject  of  the  status  of  affaire  in 
general  in  the  ceded  territoiy  as  affected  by  the  treaty,  we 
might  include  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lands  in  question  and  look  for  the  effects  of  the 
treaty  there,  if  there  be  any.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
that  document  the  existing  government  in  the  lands  con- 
cerned was  purely  military;  it  had  originated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  belligerent  right  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations;  it  was  the  creation  of  the  President  acting, 
through  the  officere  in  the  field,  as  commander-in-chief.  The 
question  is  now,  when  peace  was  declared  was  that  exist- 
ing government  forthwith,  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
demolished?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  President  Polk,  who 
declared  it  merely  a  government  whose  existence  was  com- 
pelled "by  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war"  and  it  would 
"cease  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. "^  It  being 
the  work  of  the  President  through  the  military  authorities, 
he  might  have  destroyed  it  by  withdrawing  them.  Congress 
could  have  put  an  end  to  it,  but  that  was  not  done.  "The 
right  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  inaction  of  both  is, 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  continued  until  it  had  been  legis- 
latively changed.  No  presumption  of  a  contrary  intention 
can  be  made. ' '-  This  government  did  not  cease  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  the  territory  was  ceded,  "or  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace. "^  "The  great  law 
of  necessity,"  as  Buchanan  called  it,  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  its  continuance.  The  President  seems  to  have  mis- 
underetood  the  difference  between  government  by  the  code 
of  war  and  government  through  military  occupation,  upon 
which  the  court  has  laid  considerable  stress  in  the  case  cited 
above.     What  the  treaty  under  discussion  did  do  was,  not 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  Ist  Sess.  30th  Coug.  For  a  similar  as- 
sertion on  this  part  see  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.; 
also  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  12,  2(1  Sess.  30th  Cong. 

-  Cross  et  al.  vs.  Harrison,  16  Howard,  207. 

'  This  is  later  supported  and  followed  in  Dow  vs.  Johnson,  100 
U.  S.,  168. 
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to  abolish  the  government  existing  in  the  ceded  territory  at 
the  time  of  its  signature,  but  merely  to  strengthen  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  lands  already  secured  by  conquest, 
and  to  make  those  lands  no  longer  a  seat  of  war.  The  in- 
strument did  not  affect  the  existing  government,  military  as 
it  was,  as  Polk  would  have  us  believe ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out  and  as  the  court  has  since  then 
often  affirmed,  it  only  put  an  end  to  the  condition  of  actual 
war  in  the  country,  and  enforced  and  gave  final  basis  to  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  involved. 

In  brief,  we  may  summarize  the  effects  of  the  making 
of  the  treatj^  upon  the  property,  the  inhabitants  and  the 
then  existing  government  in  the  cession,  thus:  first,  both 
private  and  municipal  property  remained  unaffected  by  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  whereas  the  public  lands,  since  the 
possession  of  them  is  an  attribute  of  the  sovereign  power, 
reverted  to  the  new  owner ;  second,  the  allegiance  of  the  in- 
habitants, like  the  government  lands,  became  due  the  new 
sovereign  state,  and  their  political  rights  in  so  far  as  the 
treaty  did  not  already  determine  them,  were  fixed  according 
to  the  will  of  the  government  now  vested  with  the  su- 
preme power  over  them ;  and  third,  the  existing  government 
was  not  discontinued  immediately  upon  the  making  of  the 
treaty  through  any  power  of  that  instrument. 

The  sixth  and  last  phase  of  the  making  of  the  treaty  in 
its  legal  aspect,  which  needs  no  considerable  attention,  is 
that  concerned  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  actual 
power  in  the  United  States  government  vested  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  great  stretch  of  territory  the  cession  of  which  was 
confirmed  by  this  instrument.  What  was  that  institution, 
or  power,  or  authority,  within  the  machinery  of  the  state, 
which,  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  took 
charge  of  the  new  acquisition?^    There  has  often  been  ad- 

^  It  was  quite  possible  to  have  classified  this  inqiiiry  under  one  of 
the  groups  immediately  preceding;  it  was,  however,  reserved  for 
separate  discussion  because  it  seemed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  sum- 
marize the  others,  or  rather,  to  cover  the  essential  point  in  back  of 
the  most  of  them. 
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vanced  the  aronmient  that  the  President  and  the  Senate,  act- 
ins:  throuirh  their  treaty-makinir  powers,  can  establish  the 
relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  Federal  s:overnmeut 
and  foreign  territorA',  the  acquisition  of  which  has  been 
formally  embodied  in  a  treaty  of  their  makinf;.  In  other 
words,  to  apply  this  to  the  case  at  hand,  the  treaty-making 
department  of  our  government,  by  inserting  in  the  Treaty 
of  Guadaloupe  such  stipulations  as  it  saw  fit,  could  regulate 
the  relation  to  exist  between  the  national  state  and  its  new 
acquisition.  This  theory  is  doing  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  vesting  in  the  President  and  the  upper  house,  powers 
which  in  a  monarchy  belong  to  the  king  and  the  king's 
council.  Under  all  governments  and  throughout  all  times 
it  is  the  sovereign  that  determines  the  status  or  even  the 
making  of  additions  to  the  land,  the  conditions  which  shall 
be  imposed  upon  any  who  are  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  head,  or  their  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  realm.  In  a  monarchy,  ideally  conceived,  the  sovereign 
power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his  council;  but  in  a  re- 
public, ideally  conceived,  the  people  constitute  the  sover- 
eign. So  too,  in  the  case  before  us — the  President  and  the 
Senate  are  not  endowed  xAth  sovereign  power,  but  the  peo- 
ple are,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  they — the  people — 
who,  through  their  representatives,  regulate  the  status  of 
newly  acquired  territories.  The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States,  could  not  dictate  to  the  sover- 
eign power  in  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  the  position 
to  be  occupied  in  the  nation  by  the  newly  acquired  territory 
and  its  inhabitants,  or  on  any  of  the  other  questions  sug- 
gested above,  the  settlement  of  which  is  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  .sovereign,  through  their  representatives,  namely, 
Congress.  Though  in  this  particular  case  it  did  not  exer- 
cise it,  that  department  of  the  government  has  the  right  to 
supersede  or  displace  any  treaty  or  any  part  of  a  treaty 
by  legislation.  The  people,  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
United  States,  acting  by  means  of  Congress,  by  allowing  the 
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Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  to  stand  as  ratified  on  May 
30th,  1848,  gave  their  tacit  consent  thereto,  and  it  is  upon 
this  consent,  and  not  upon  the  will  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  that  its  force  and 
legality  depends. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  second  subject  or  phase  of  the 
discussion  of  the  two  into  which  Part  II  was  divided, 
namely,  the  politics  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  policy 
lying  back  of  the  treaty ;  thus  far  we  have  been  concerned 
only  with  a  chronicle  of  the  bare  historical  facts  and  with 
the  stereotyped  legal  aspects  of  the  subject ;  it  shall  be  our 
endeavor  before  concluding  this  essay  to  examine  those  sub- 
tle points  of  statecraft,  the  lines  of  policy,  of  political 
theory  underlying  the  making  of  the  treaty  and  of  which 
that  instrument  was  the  embodiment,  the  outgrowth.  And 
then,  before  we  close,  in  connection  with  this  line  of  thought, 
some  little  consideration  will  be  given  to  a  movement,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  making  of  this  instrument,  would 
at  one  stroke  have  changed  the  map  and  probably  the  fu- 
ture of  North  America. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States  there  are  very 
few  opportunities  of  getting  an  inner  light  upon  the 
motives  and  ideas  actually  regulating  the  policy  of  the 
'government.  But  one  of  these  few  is  presented  in 
the  diary  of  President  Polk.^  Through  it  we  can  get 
an  insight  into  his  ability,  the  firmness  of  his  policy 
and  purpose,  and  the  independent  and  steadfast — one 
might  almost  say  stubborn — manner  in  which  he  car- 
ried it  out.  Though  far  outshone  by  the  more  famous 
statesmen  of  his  time,  he  was  by  no  means  led  by  them,  for, 
even  after  making  all  proper  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
the  narrative  is  his  own  personal  account,  nevertheless  the 
fact  stands  out  beyond  question  that  it  was  he  who  formed 
and  followed  out  the  policy  of  the  administration — it  was 
he  who,  as  a  climax  to  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in 

'  Cf.  Appendix  C,  p.  309  et  seq. 
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American  history,  -when  it  rested  with  him  alone  to  chanpre 
the  face  of  the  continent,  prave  his  sanction  to  the  Treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Ilidaliro  and  thus  started  it  on  its  way  to  rati- 
fication. Honest  and  fixed  in  his  principles,  he  worked  for 
what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  ultimate  pood  of  the  coun- 
try- ;  "•  he  toiled  and  despoiled  for  the  glory  of  the  American 
Union. ' ' 

The  particular  element  of  his  policy  in  which  we  are 
concerned  is  his  management  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by 
a  mixture  of  diplomacy  and  bloodshed,  so  as  to  secure  from 
Mexico,  through  the  treaty  before  us,  a  stretch  of  territory 
the  extent  of  which  was  not  contemplated  even  by  his  own 
supporters. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  New  ^Mexico  as  a  purely  pro-slavery  move- 
ment. It  has  often  been  declared  to  be  "the  judgment  of 
history'"  that  this  addition  was  made  "for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  institution  of  slavery."  Von  Hoist  re- 
f ei-s  to  the  President  as  ' '  der  Sklavenhalter  Polk ' '-  and  sug- 
gests that  slavery  extension  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  war 
and  the  treaty  which  closed  it.  Such  might  well  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  the  incentive  to  almost  all  the  support 
which  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  had  amongst  the  peo- 
ple and  .statesmen  of  the  time.  But  such  was  not  the  incen- 
tive which  moved  Polk  in  the  formation  of  his  policy  and 
the  consequent  action  of  the  administration  in  endorsing 
the  treaty  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  President's 
plans  were  the  administration's  plans;  as  was  pointed  out 
before,  he  was  led  by  no  one  in  the  formation  of  his  policy). 
The  President  realized,  as  the  majority  of  the  defenders  of 
his  action  in  making  the  acquisition  did  not,  that  the  en- 
vironments of  California  and  New  ^Mexico  were  most  un- 
favorable for  the  introduction  of  slavery.  "From  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  products  in  much  the  larger 

'  Foster,op.  cit.,  p.  3:21. 
=  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  272. 
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portion  of  it,  it  (slavery)  could  never  exist  and  in  the  re- 
mainder the  probabilities  are  it  would  not.  "^  In  none  of 
his  private  papers  or  correspondence,  or  in  his  diary,  do  we 
find  any  basis  for  an  argument  justifying  the  ascription  of 
Polk's  action  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  to 
this  slavery  extension  motive  which  influenced  so  many  of 
his  supporters.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
President  and  not  his  adherents,  who  set  the  stamp  of  legal- 
ity upon  the  treaty-  and  thus  made  possible  the  retention 
of  those  lands  already  won  by  conquest.  We  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  action  taken  by  the  executive. 
Underlying  all  the  expressions  of  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject  we  find  the  one  ruling  motive  of  expansion — expan- 
sion in  the  simplest,  complete  sense  of  the  word ;  he  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  himself  to  advance  the  flag,  to  broaden  the 
extent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  to  acquire 
territory.  That  is  the  motive  out  of  which  sprang  the  so- 
called  Mexican  policy  of  the  administration,  which  found  its 
culmination  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.  This 
policy  in  brief  was  to  support  the  pretentious  claims  of  the 
revolutionists  in  Texas,  whose  annexation  was  the  burning 
question  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  office,  and  then  on  be- 
coming involved  in  strained  relations  or  even  war  with 
Mexico,  to  bring  about  by  any  means  whatever — justifiable 
or  otherw^ise — the  acquisition  of  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of 
that  republic.^  And  such  indeed  was  the  result.  It  is, 
then,  to  this  spirit  of  expansion,  expansion  for  its  own  sake, 

^  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  5,  1848— Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  14,  2d 
Sess.  30th  Cong. 

2  Vid.  ante.,  pp.  273-274. 

^  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  insert  in  the  text  the  many 
assertions  of  the  President  upon  which  the  above  argument 
is  based;  a  full  list  of  them  would  include  practically  all  of  his 
writings  upon  the  war;  following  are  a  few  of  them:  Benton's  "De- 
bates," Vol.  XVI,  p.  215;  Eichardson's  "Messages,"  Vol.  IV,  p. 
587;  ibid.  p.  494;  kouse  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.;  House 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  4,  p.  22,  2d  Sess.  29th  Cong.  All  through  the  diary 
there  is  the  constant  suggestion  of  this  eagerness  for  expansion,  cf. 
Appendix  C,  entries  of  Sejjt.  4  and  7,  Nov.  9,  1847,  and  Feb.  21,  1848, 
pp.  309-312  inclusive. 
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which  was  so  evident  as  the  backbone  of  Polk's  Mexican 
policy,  and  not  to  the  sentiment  for  the  extension  of  slavery 
which  moved  so  many  to  support  his  policy, — it  is  to  the 
possession  by  the  executive  of  that  powerful  love  for  ' '  lands, 
more  lands"  that  we  owe  the  great  bound  taken  by  the 
limits  of  the  country  as  g:iven  legal  voice  to  in  the  treaty 
before  us  for  discussion. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  prevented  this  expansion 
policy  being  carried  to  an  extreme  ?  What  forbade  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundary-  line  so  as  to  include  not  only  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  but  some  of  the  contiguous  pro- 
%'inces  as  well, — why  not  the  whole  of  Mexico?  Even  the 
suggestion  of  such  an  inquiry  as  this  might  bring  a  smile 
to  some,  but  we  soon  shall  see  the  necessity  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  question,  for  behind  it  lies  the  secret 
the  real  importance  of  the  treaty. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  writers  have  commented  upon 
the  marked  similarity  existing  between  the  Mexican  and  the 
Spanish  wars — the  resemblance  not  only  in  general  aspects 
but  in  detail  as  well.  But  in  following  out  the  comparison 
there  arises  this  natural  question : — since,  by  the  victory  at 
Manila  Bay  the  United  States  felt  it  incumbent  upon  itself 
to  retain  the  Philippines,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  in  1848,  and  not  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec?  The  country  was  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror — far  more  so  than  the  islands 
taken  in  1898 ;  central  government  it  had  none ;  further- 
more it  was  contiguous  territory.  Why  was  it,  then,  that 
the  whole  of  Mexico  did  not  become  a  part  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbor  by  a  very  simple  change  in  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  war? 

Before  answering  this,  let  us  go  back  a  bit.  The  news 
of  the  steadily  increasing  list  of  triumphs  of  American 
arms,  climaxed  by  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  itself 
in  September,  gave  rise  to  a  very  natural  feeling  among 
the  American  people,  namely,  the  sentiment  that  the  de- 
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mands  for  indemnity  be  increased;  until  finally  there 
evolved  from  this  an  active  agitation  to  incorporate  all 
of  Mexico  into  the  Union.  As  time  went  on  the  movement 
grew  in  strengih;  nor  were  its  supporters  confined  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  countiy  or  party.  The  many 
advocates  of  slavery  greeted  it  with  eagerness  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  institution;  others  of  the  same 
class  were  against  it.  The  movement  found  its  strongest 
support  amongst  those  who  were  indifferent  or  even 
opposed  to  slavery.  Secretary  Walker,  who  was  opposed  to 
slavery  though  a  southerner  by  adoption,  became  the  sup- 
porter of  the  "  all-of -Mexico "  movement  in  the  cabinet.^ 
The  newspapers  took  up  the  plan  with  vigor ;  the  ' '  National 
Era,"  one  of  the  chief  anti-slavery  organs  in  the  country, 
advocated  "the  admission  of  all  the  individual  Mexican 
states  as  fast  as  they  should  apply  for  it. ' '-  The  movement 
was  already  beginning  to  take  on  a  definite  shape.  Its 
acceptance  was  looked  upon  as  inevitable  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad  as  well.  Bancroft  wrote  to  Buchanan  from 
London  that  "people  are  beginning  to  say  that  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  world  if  the  United  States  would  assume 
the  tutelage  of  Mexico."^  Still  it  grew  and  grevv^;  it  was 
already  becoming  formidable;*  all  that  was  necessary  to 
gain  its  object  was  a  little  time.  Suddenly,  from  a  quarter 
where  it  least  awaited  attack,  it  received  its  coup  de  grace. 
By  depriving  it  of  that  essential  extention  of  time,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  gave  this  "all- 
of-Mexico"  movement  its  finishing  stroke,  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  not  Tehuantepec,  was  to  be  the  boundary. 

1  Cf.  Appendix  C,  p.  311. 

=  " National  Era"  of  Aug.  3,  1S47,  and  Feb.  3,  1848;  cf.  Bourne 
op.  cit.,  p.  236. 

^  G.  T.  Curtis '  ' '  Buchanan, ' '  Vol.  I,  p.  576.  We  may  note  here 
that  the  movement  was  receiving  support  in  Mexico  as  well — the 
Puros  (war)  party,  by  urging  the  injudicious  continuation  of  the 
war,  hoped  to  force  the  United  States  into  keeping  the  whole  country, 
—cf.  Eipley  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  p.  526. 

*  Von  Hoist  says,  regarding  this  movement,  ' '  Die  Bewegung  war 
stark  genug,  urn  die  ernstesten  Besorgnisse  zu  rechtf ertigen. "  Vol. 
II,  p.  274. 
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It  is  only  by  recent  writers  that  the  fjravity  of  this 
movement  and  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
crushed  are  being  realized.  The  ar<riiments  advanced  as 
to  the  aiiency  or  force  to  which  the  credit  of  checking  and 
destroying  it  are  due  are  various.  The  realization  that  every 
expansion  meant  another  slavery  crisis;  the  fact  that  the 
power  in  Congress  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  a 
strictly  anti-expansionist  party,  who  had  been  elected  over  a 
year  before  this  and  therefore  did  not  represent  public 
opinion  as  it  was  then :  these  are  but  two  of  a  number 
of  theories  advanced  to  give  basis  to  the  failure  of  the 
movenif^nt.  And  yet,  neither  of  them  cover  the  true  reason, 
whieh,  it  seems  to  us,  is  two-fold  in  its  nature:  first,  the 
sudden  appearance  upon  the  field  of  the  treaty,  as  the 
result  of  Trist's  disobedience  of  orders,  and  then,  second, 
(though  this  is  in  a  way  dependent  upon  the  first)  the 
opposition  of  Polk  to  any  such  movement  (for,  expan- 
sionist though  he  was,  he  believed  in  moderation)^ — 
these  two  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and 
the  effectual  extermination  of  what  portended  to  be, 
indeed,  in  all  probability,  what  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  sweeping  and  lasting  movements  in  its  effects, 
known  to  American,  if  not  world  history. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  investigation  it  was  set  do\ra 
as  the  object  in  view  to  "inquire  into  and  point  out  the 
relationship  existing  between  this  vitally  important  docu- 
ment and  the  trend  of  the  powerful  undercurrent,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  was  to  be  determined."  This 
"powerful  undercurrent"  with  regard  to  which  the  treaty 
was  to  play  such  an  important  part  was  simply  that  on- 
sweeping  movement  for  the  acquisition  of  all  of  Mexico — 
the  movement  which,  had  it  attained  its  end,  would  have 

'  Cf.  Appendix  C,  p.  311,  entry  for  Nov.  L'3,  1847.  We  wish  also  to 
note  here  that  this  essay  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  the 
article  on  "The  Treaty  of  Guailalupe-Hidalgo, "  by  Mr.  Jesse  S. 
Reeves  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  V,  309-325,  January, 
1905,  in  which  will  be  found  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  point 
and  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
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wrought  havoc  with  subsequent  American  history.  This 
movement  was  that  one  of  the  "evolutionary  processes" 
(which  go  to  make  up  history)  with  which  we  were  con- 
cerned in  this  work.  The  instrument  in  question  as  the 
outcome  of  Trist's  disobedience  and  Polk's  diplomacy  and 
firmness  in  a  policy  of  expansion  (though  it  be  only  a 
moderate  one),  acted  as  the  direct  and  immediate  cause 
of  the  failure  of  this  "  all-of-Mexico "  movement — and 
therein  lies  its  significance,  therein  is  seen  the  effect  of  its 
coming  upon  history.  That  in  a  word,  sets  forth  the  con- 
sequence of  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo;  the  fact  that  it  was  made  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances  and  the  position  it  took  with  regard  to 
the  movement  then  in  progress ;  upon  these  rests  its  position 
in  American  history  as  a  document  of  the  most  funda- 
mental importance.  Extraordinary  in  its  origin,  far 
reaching  and  penetrating  in  its  effects,  by  virtue,  not  only 
of  the  results  which  it  accomplishes,  but  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  it  avoided,  it  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  American  diplomacy. 
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Appendix  A. — Extracts  from  official  correspondence  with 
regard  to  the  netrotiatinj;  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  or  settlement  with  Mexico,  1845- 
1848. 

Appendix  B. — Synopsis  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Guadaloiipe 
Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848. 

Appendix  C. — Extracts  from  the  diarj'  of  President  Polk. 

Appendix  D. — ^Map  of  the  territory  involved. 

APPENDIX  A. 
Extracts  from  official  correspondence   with  regard  to 
the  negotiating  of  a  treaty  of  peace  or  settlement  with 
Mexico,  1845-1848. 

(1)  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Slidell.    Nov. 
10,  1845. 

(2)  Secretary-  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Trist.    Apr.  15,  1847. 

(3)  Secretary  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Trist.    Oct.  6,  1847. 

(4)  Mr.  Trist  to  Secretary-  Buchanan.    Nov.  27,  1847. 

(5)  Mr.  Trist  to  a  "confidential  friend  at  Queretaro." 
Dec.  4,  1847. 

(6)  Secretary  Buchanan  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.    Mar.  18,  1848. 

(1)  Secretary  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Slidell.  Nov.  10,  1845.^ 
"The  question  of  boundary  may,  *  *  *  be  ad- 
justed in  such  a  manner  between  the  two  republics  as  to 
cast  the  burden  of  the  debt  due  to  American  claimants 
upon  their  own  government,  whilst  it  wall  do  no  injury 
to  Mexico.  The  fact  is  but  too  well  kno^vn  to  the  world, 
that  the  ]\Iexican  government  is  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  satisfy  these  claims  by  the  payment  of  money. 

'  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  pp.  33-43,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.  By  this 
letter  Mr.  Slidell  was  appointed  to  act  as  commissioner  to  Mexico 
to  ameliorate  the  then  already  strained  relations  between  the  two 
republics. 
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''Mexico  would  part  with  a  remote  and  detached 
province  (by  ceding  New  Mexico),  the  possession  of  which 
can  never  be  advantageous  to  her;  and  she  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  its 
inhabitants  against  the  Indians.  But  the  President  desires 
to  deal  liberally  by  Mexico.  You  are  therefore  authorized 
to  assume  the  payment  of  all  the  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens against  Mexico;  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  five  millions 
of  dollars,  in  case  the  Mexican  government  shall  agree  to 
establish  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  up  the  principal  stream  to 
the  point  where  it  touches  the  line  of  New  Mexico;  thence 
west  of  the  river,  along  the  exterior  line  of  that  province, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  w^ithin  the  United  States,  until 
it  again  intersects  the  river;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  the  same  to  its  source,  and  thence  due  north, 
until  it  intersects  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude.^ 

"There  is  another  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  will  demand  your  particular  attention. 
From  information  possessed  by  this  department  it  is  to  be 
seriously  apprehended  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  designs  upon  California.  *  *  *  Whilst  this  gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  to  interfere  between  Mexico  and 
California,  it  would  vigorously  interpose  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  becoming  either  a  British  or  a  French  colony. 
*  *  *  The  government  of  California  is  now  but 
nominally  dependent  upon  Mexico ;  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  her  authority  will  ever  be  reinstated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  you  shall  use  your  best  efforts  to  obtain  a  cession  of 
that  province  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
Money  would  be  no  object  w^hen  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  acquisition. ' ' 


^  Cf.  Map,  Appendix  D,  p.  313. 
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(2)   Secretary   Buchanan   to   Mr.   Trist.     Apr.   15,  1847.^. 

't*  *  *  Without  any  certain  information,  however, 
as  to  its  disposition  (i.e.,  that  of  the  ^lexiean  ^'overnment 
to  conclude  a  treaty),  the  President  would  not  feel  justified 
in  appointing  public  commissioners  for  this  purpose,  and 
invitintr  it  to  do  the  same.  After  so  many  overtures  rejected 
by  ^Mexico,  this  course  mijrht  not  only  subject  the  United 
States  to  the  inditmity  of  another  refusal,  but  might,  in 
the  end,  prove  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The 
Mexican  eovernment  might  thus  be  encouraged  in  the  mis- 
taken opinion,  which  it  probably  already  entertains, 
respecting  the  motives  which  have  actuated  the  President 
in  his  repeated  efforts  to  terminate  the  war. 

"He  deems  it  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  send  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  a  confidential  agent,  fully 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  this  government,  and  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Mexican  government,  should  it  be  so  inclined.  In  this 
manner  he  will  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  at  the  pro- 
pitious moment,  of  any  favorable  circumstances  which 
might  dispose  that  government  to  peace. 

•  •*#*«* 

"^Vhilst  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  United 
States  to  extend  their  boundaries  over  Lower  California, 
as  well  as  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  you  are  not 
to  consider  this  as  a  sine  qua  von  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty.  You  will,  therefore,  not  break  off  negotiations  if 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  can  alone  be  acquired. 
In  that  event,  however,  you  will  not  stipulate  to  pay  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  these  two  provinces 
without  the  right  of  pa.ssage  and  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec. 


'Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  pp.  81-85,  Ist  Sess.  30th  Cong.  Also 
Sen.  Report  No.  261,  pp.  4-6,  2d  Sess.  4l8t  Cong.  Mr.  Trist  is  by 
this  letter  given  the  appointment  of  confidential  peace  commissioner 
to  Mexico. 
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"The  extension  of  our  boundaries  over  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California,  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  is  to  be  considered  a  sine  qua  non  of  any 
treaty.  You  can  modify,  change,  or  omit  the  other  terms 
of  the  pro  jet  if  needful,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  this 
ultimatum. ' ' 

(3)  Secretary  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Trist.     Oct.  6,  1847.^ 
******* 

"On  the  2d  instant,  there  was  received  at  this  depart- 
ment from  Vera  Cruz,  a  printed  document  in  Spanish, 
which  purports  to  give  a  history  in  detail  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  unsuccessful  termination  of  your  negotiations 
with  the  Mexican  commissioners. 

*M,  ^^  4t^  ^  ^  M, 

TT  T^  W  "if  W  "JP 

"Your  original  instructions  were  formed  in  the  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  moderation.  *  *  *  The  terms  *  * 
to  which  you  were  authorized  to  accede,  were  of  the  most 
liberal  character,  considering  our  just  claims  on  Mexico, 
and  our  success  in  the  war.  New  Mexico,  the  Californias, 
several  of  the  northern  states  and  most  of  the  important 
ports  of  Mexico,  were  then  in  our  possession ;  and  yet  we 
were  at  that  time  willing  freely  to  surrender  most  of  these 
conquests,  and  even  to  make  an  ample  compensation  for 
those  which  we  retained. 

"Circumstances  have  entirely  changed  since  the  date 
of  your  original  instructions.  A  vast  amount  of  treasure 
has  since  been  expended ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
value,  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

"*  *  *  The  Mexican  government  have  not  only 
rejected  your  liberal  offers,  but  have  insulted  our  country 
by  proposing  terms  the  acceptance  of  which  would  degrade 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  *  *  *  They  must  attribute 
our  liberality  to  fear,  or  they  must  take  courage  from  our 


'House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  69,  pp.  54-56,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.     This 
letter  recalled  Mr.  Trist  and  annulled  his  commission. 
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supposed  political  divisions.  Some  such  cause  is  necessary 
to  account  for  their  stranpfe  infatuation.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  President,  believinfj  that  your  continued  pres- 
ence with  the  army  can  be  productive  of  no  f^rood,  but  may 
do  nuich  harm  by  encourairin^  the  delusive  hopes  and  false 
impressions  of  the  Mexicans,  has  directed  me  to  recall  you 
from  your  mission,  and  to  instruct  you  to  return  to  the 
United  States  by  the  first  safe  opportunity.  He  has  deter- 
mined not  to  make  another  offer  to  treat  with  the  Mexican 
government,  though  he  will  be  always  ready  to  receive  and 
consider  their  proposals.     They  must  now   first   sue   for 

peace. 

******* 

"Should  you  have  concluded  a  treaty  before  this  dis- 
patch shall  reach  you,  which  is  not  anticipated,  you  will 
bring  this  treaty  with  you  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  President;  but  should  you  upon  its 
arrival  be  actually  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Mexican 
commissioners,  these  must  be  immediately  suspended;  but 
you  will  inform  them  that  the  terms  which  they  may  have 
proposed,  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  President  on 
your  return.  You  are  not  to  delay  your  departure,  how- 
ever, awaiting  the  communication  of  any  terms  from  these 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  the 
United  States." 

(4)  Mr.  Trist  to  Secretary  Buchanan.    Nov.  27,  1847.^ 

******* 

"I  knew,  and  I  felt,  that  upon  my  own  decision 
depended,  according  to  every  human  probability,  the  early 
cessation  of  the  war,  or  its  indefinite  protraction.  The 
alternative  presented  by  the  position  in  which  I  found 
myself  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  on  safe  ground  so  far 
as  I  was  personally  concerned,  and  destroy  the  only  pos- 
sible chance  for  peace ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  respon- 

'  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  pp.  96-99,  Ist  Sess.  30th  Cong.     Mr.  Trist  here 
gives  reasons  for  the  extraordinary  action  which  he  later  took. 
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sibility,  and  keep  that  chance  alive,  with  some  prospect — by 

no  means  to  be  despised  under  such  circumstances — that 

the  adoption  of  our  projet  might  come  to  pass. 

******* 

"The  only  possible  way  in  which  a  treaty  can  be  made 
is,  to  have  the  work  done  on  the  spot  -,  negotiation  and  rat- 
ification to  take  place  at  one  dash.  The  complexion  of  the 
new  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  at  Queretaro  on  the  8th  of 
January  (1848)  is  highly  favorable.  This  will  be  the  last 
chance  for  a  treaty.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  the 
immediate  appointment  of  a  commission  on  our  part." 

(5)  Mr.  Trist  to  a  "confidential  friend  at  Queretaro.'' 
Dec.  4,  1847^ 

"I  should  not  now  make  the  offer  (to  negotiate  after 
being  recalled)  but  for  my  clear  and  perfect  conviction  on 
these  three  points:  First,  that  peace  is  still  the  desire 
of  my  government:  Secondly,  that  if  the  present  oppor- 
tunity be  not  seized  at  once,  all  chance  for  making  a 
treaty  at  all  will  be  lost  for  an  indefinite  period — probably 
forever:  Thirdly,  that  this  is  the  utmost  point  to  which 
the  Mexican  government  can,  by  any  possibility,  venture. 
*  *  *  Knowing  as  I  do,  that  peace  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  both  (republics),  is  it,  can  it  be  my  duty  to  allow  this 
last  chance  for  peace  to  be  lost,  by  my  conforming  to  a 
determination  of  that  government  {i.e.,  his  own),  taken 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  state  of  thing's  in  this  country 
entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which  actually  exists  ?  *  *  * 
'Now  or  never'  is  the  word;  and  I  need  not  say  to  you  that 
this  word  is  uttered  in  all  sincerity. ' ' 

(6)  Secretary  Buchanan  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Mexican  Eepuhlic.    Mar.  18,  1848.- 

"In    recurring    to    the    amendments    adopted    by    the 


»  House  Ex.  Doe.  No.  69,  pp.  63-65,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong.  Written 
to  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  British 
Legation  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 

^  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60,  pp.  66-72,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 
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Senate,  it  affords  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
none  of  the  leading  features  of  the  treaty  have  been 
changed.  Neither  the  delineation  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  republics;  nor  the  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  ]\[exico  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States ;  *  *  *  nor  indeed,  any  other  stipu- 
lation of  national  importance  to  either  of  the  parties,  has 
been  stricken  from  the  treaty  by  the  Senate.     *     *     * 

"I  ought  perhaps  here  to  note  a  modification  in  the 
ninth  article,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  of  the  analagous 
articles  of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties.^  Under 
this  modification,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  at  'the  proper  time  (to 
be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States).' 
Congress,  under  all  circumstances  and  under  all  treaties, 
are  the  sole  judges  of  this  proper  time ;  because  they,  and 
they  alone,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  have  power 
to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union.  That  they  will  always 
exercise  this  power  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  acquired  territory  may  render  it  proper  can- 
not be  doubted.     *     *     * 

"It  is  truly  unaccountable  how  this  (the  tenth) 
article  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  treaty.-  ♦  *  * 
If  it  were  adopted  it  would  be  a  mere  nullity  on  the  face 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  judges  of  our  courts  would  be  com- 
pelled to  disregard  it.  It  is  our  glory  that  no  human 
power  exists  in  this  country  which  can  deprive  one  indi- 
vidual of  his  property,  without  his  consent,  and  transfer  it 
to  another.  If  grantees  of  lands  in  Texas,  under  the 
Mexican  government,  possess  valid  titles,  they  can  main- 
tain their  claims  before  our  courts  of  justice.  If  they  have 
forfeited  their  grants  by  not  complying  with  the  conditions 
on  which  they  were  made,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  this 
government,  in  any  mode  of  action,  to  render  these  titles 

'Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  1803,  and  Articles  V  ami  VI  of 
the  Treaty  of  1819. 

*  Cf.  Appendix  B,  pp.  306-307. 
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valid,  either  against  Texas  or  any  individual  proprietor. 
To  resuscitate  such  grants,  and  to  allow  the  grantees  the 
same  period  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  to  which  they  were  originally  entitled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfonning  the  conditions  on  which  these  grants 
had  been  made,  *  *  *  would  work  manifest  in- 
justice." 

APPENDIX  B. 

Synopsis  of  the  "Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits, 
and  settlement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Mexican  republic.  Dated  at  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
February  2,  1848.  "^ 

Article  I.  Declaration  of  "firm  and  universal  peace" 
between  the  two  republics. 

Article  II.  .  Provisional  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Article  III  and  IV.  Provision  for  the  evacuation  of 
Mexican  territory  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Article  V.  ' '  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  repub- 
lics shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues 
from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  other- 
wise called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of 
its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one 
branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea;  from  thenbe  up 
the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel, 
where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence  westerly, 
along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which 
runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  ter- 
mination ;  thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of 
New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the 
River  Gila  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of 
that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to 


'  The  more  important  articles  are  given  in  full;   as  are  also  such 
parts  as  were  amended  or  stricken  out  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
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such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same)  ; 
thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  river,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  fol- 
lowin^r  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Pacific  ocean. ''^ 

The  rest  of  this  article  deals  with  minor  provisions 
regarding  the  boundary,  including  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  and  surveyor  by  each  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  "designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  pre- 
cision." 

Articles  VI  and  VII.  Free  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  to  vessels  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States.- 

Article  VIII.  Citizenship  of  such  Mexicans  as  were 
in  the  ceded  territory  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  of  owner- 
ship. Those  who  remained  "in  the  said  territory  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratification  of  this  treaty"  were  considered  to  have 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Article  IX.  Following  is  the  more  important  part  of 
this  article  as  drawn  up  by  ]\Ir.  Trist  and  the  Mexican 
commissioners  at  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848 : 
"The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not 
presei-ve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceeding 
article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  meantime,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  the 
civil  rights  now  vested  in  them  according  to  the  IMexican 
laws.    With  respect  to  political  rights,  their  condition  shall 


'  Cf.  Map,  Appendix  D,  p.  313. 

'  These  two  articles  were  amended  by  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty 
of  1853,  which  concluded  the  so-called  Gadsden  Purchase. 
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be  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas,  when  these  provinces,  by  transfer  from 
the  French  republic  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  became  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate,  in  its  consideration  of  the  treaty,  struck 
out  the  above  paragraph  and  substituted  the  following, 
which  was  the  reading  of  the  article  in  full  as  finally 
adopted : 

"The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be 
judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and  in 
the  meantime  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction."^ 

Article  X.  (This  article  v/as  stricken  out  by  the  Senate. 
Following  is  the  text  of  its  more  important  paragraphs)  : 

"All  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mexican  government 
*  *  *  in  territories  previously  appertaining  to  Mexico, 
and  remaining  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  respected  as  valid,  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid  if  the  said 
territories  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  Mexico.  But 
the  grantees  of  land  in  Texas  *  *  *  who,  by  reason 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  since  the  beginnings 
of  the  troubles  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, may  have  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  of  their  grants,  shall  be  under  obligation  to  ful- 
fill the  said  conditions  within  the  periods  limited  in  the 
same,  respectively;  such  periods  to  be  now  counted  from 


'  This  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42  to  4 ;   Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  52,  p.  21,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 
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the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  in 
default  of  which,  the  said  grants  shall  not  be  obligatory 
upon  the  State  of  Texas,  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  this  article. 

"The  foregoing  stipulation  in  regard  to  grantees  of 
land  in  Texas  is  extended  to  all  grantees  of  lands  in  the 
territories  aforesaid,  elsewhere  than  in  Texas,  put  in  pos- 
session under  such  grants;  and  in  the  default  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  conditions  of  any  such  grant,  within  the  new 
period,  which  as  above  stipulated,  begins  with  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  the  same  shall 
be  null  and  void."^ 

Article  XI.  The  United  States  to  exercise  strict  con- 
trol over  the  ''Indians  and  savage  tribes"  inhabiting  the 
ceded  territory.  One  unimportant  change  was  made  in 
this  article  before  final  ratification.- 

Article  XII.  The  paj'ment  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Mexico.  The  original  of  this  article  contained 
a  cumbersome  and  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the 
mode  of  payment  to  be  followed  out.  As  amended  by  the 
Senate  and  as  finally  adopted,  that  part  specifying  the 
sum  to  be  paid  read  thus : 

"In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  republic  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars." 

Following  the  above  comes  a  brief  outline  of  the  mode 
of  payment. 

Article  XIII.  The  United  States  to  pay  all  claims  due 
to  Mexico  from  the  conventions  of  1839  and  1843. 

Articles  XIV  and  XV.  The  Mexican  government 
exonerated  from  all  just  claims  of  American  citizens;  the 


*  Stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  44  to  11 ;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  18, 
1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 

-  This  article  was  abrogated  by  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  of  1853. 
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same  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  three  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

Article  XVI.  The  right  to  fortify  its  own  territory 
guaranteed  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  XVII.  Revival  of  the  "treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation"  of  1831  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
following  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

Articles  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX.  Arrangement  of  tem- 
porary duties  and  tariffs. 

Article  XXI.  "If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should 
hereafter  arise  between  the  governments  of  the  tw^o  repub- 
lics, *  *  *  the  said  governments  *  *  *  do  promise 
to  each  other,  that  they  will  endeavor  in  the  most  sincere 
and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the  differences  so  arising, 
*  *  *  using  for  this  end  mutual  representations  and 
pacific  negotiations ;  and  if  by  these  means  they  should  not 
be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not  on 
this  account  be'  had  to  reprisals,  aggressions,  or  hostilities 
of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until 
the  government  of  that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved,  shall 
have  maturely  considered  *  *  *  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  commissioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or 
by  that  of  a  friendly  nation ;  and  should  such  a  course  be 
proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the 
other,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. ' ' 

Article  XXII.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  case  of  the 
possible  outbreak  of  war,  concluding  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

"And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretense  that  war 
dissolves  all  treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  annulling  or  suspending  the  solemn  covenant 
contained  in  this  article     *     *     *. " 

Article  XXIII.    Provision  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
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tions  "in  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  treaty." 

In  the  original  treaty  as  drawn  up  on  Februaiy  2, 
1848.  there  was  appended  an  "additional  and  secret 
article"  which  ran  thus: 

"In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  may,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Mexican  republic  is  placed,  be  delayed  longer 
than  the  term  of  four  months  fixed  by  its  twenty-third 
article  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  same,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  that  such  delay  shall  not  in  any  manner, 
affect  the  force  and  validity  of  this  treaty,  unless  it  should 
exceed  the  term  of  eight  months,  counted  from  the  date 
of  the  signature  thereof. 

"This  article  is  to  have  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if 
inserted  in  the  treaty  to  which  this  is  an  addition."^ 

APPENDIX  C. 

Extracts  from  the  diary  of  President  Polk.- 
"Sept.  4  (1847). — If  the  war  is  still  further  prolonged, 
I  said  I  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  sum  which  Mr. 
Trist  had  been  authorized  to  pay,  in  settlement  of  a  boun- 
dary by  which  it  was  contemplated  that  the  United  States 
would  acquire  New  Mexico  and  the  Calif ornias;  and  that 
if  Mexico  continued  obstinately  to  refuse  to  treat,  I  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  insisting  on  more  territory  than  the 
provinces  named.  I  expressed  the  opinion  further  that  as 
our  expenses  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Mexico  in  refusing  to  negotiate,  since  Mr.  Trist 's  instruc- 
tions were  prepared  in  April  last,  if  a  treaty  had  not  been 

'This  "additional  article"  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  -  and  the  treaty  therefore  received  its  final  ratifica- 
tion without  it.    Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  p.  14,  1st  Sess.  30th  Cong. 

*  There  is  a  type-written  transcript  of  this  unpublished  docu- 
ment in  the  I-enox  Library,  New  York,  i)reparcd  by  George  Bancroft. 
These  extracts  have  been  collected  from  Bourne,  op.  cit.  pp.  230-241 ; 
Schouler  "Historical  Briefs,"  pp.  121-124;  Hart  "History  told  by 
Contemporaries,"  Vol.  IV,  pp.  32-34. 
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made  when  we  next  heard  from  Mexico,  that  his  instruc- 
tions should  be  modified."  The  President  writes  that  he 
had  Trist  recalled  "because  his  remaining  longer  with  the 
army  could  not  probably  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  because  his  remaining  longer  might  and  probably 
would  impress  the  Mexican  government  with  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  were  so  anxious  for  peace  that  they 
would  ultimately  conclude  one  on  Mexico's  terms.  Mexico 
must  now  sue  for  peace,  and  when  she  does  we  will  hear 
her  propositions. 

"Sept.  7  (1847). — The  distinct  question  submitted  (to 
the  Cabinet)  was  whether  the  amount  which  Mr.  Trist  had 
been  authorized  to  pay  for  the  cession  of  New  Llexico  and 
the  Californias,  and  the  right  of  passage  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  should  not  be  reduced,  and  whether 
we  should  not  now  demand  more  territoiy  than  we  now 
did.  All  seemed  to  agree  that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  paid 
for  the  cession  above  described  should  be  reduced.  Mr. 
Buchanan  suggested  that  this  sum  be  reduced  from  30  to 
15  millions.  *  *  *  jje  suggested  also  that  the  line 
should  run  on  the  parallel  of  30°  or  31°  30'  of  North 
Latitude  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
instead  of  on  the  parallel  of  32°  which  Mr.  Trist  had  been 
authorized  to  accept.  *  *  *  i  expressed  myself  as 
being  entirely  agreed  to  reduce  the  sum  to  be  paid  from 
30  to  15  millions  and  to  modify  the  line  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

*'Nov.  9  (1847). — My  views  were  in  substance  that  we 
would  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  an  in- 
creasing force,  hold  all  the  country  we  had  conquered,  or 
might  conquer,  and  levy  contributions  upon  the  enemy  to 
support  the  war,  until  a  just  peace  was  obtained ;  that  we 
must  have  indemnity  in  territory,  and  that,  as  a  partial 
indemnity,  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  restored  to  Mexico,  but  that  they 
should  henceforward  be  considered  a  part  of  the  United 
States   and   peraianent   territorial   governments   be   estab- 
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lished  over  them :  and  that  if  Mexico  protracted  the  war 
additional  territon'  niiist  be  acquired  as  further  indemnity. 
*  *  *  I  am  fixed  in  my  course,  and  I  think  that  all  the 
cabinet  except  ^Iv.  Buchanan  still  concur  with  me,  and  he 
may  do  so  yet. 

"Nov.  23  (1847).— Mr.  Walker  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  was  for  taking  the  whole  of  Mexico,  if  neces- 
saiy,  and  he  thought  the  construction  placed  upon  Mr. 
Buchanan 's  draft^  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  that  it  looked  to  that  object.  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
prepared  to  go  to  that  extent,  and  furthermore  that  I  did 
not  desire  that  anything  I  said  in  the  message  should  be 
so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  doubt  or  discussion  as  to  what 
my  true  meaning  was;  that  I  had  in  my  last  message 
declared  that  I  did  not  contemplate  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

"Jan.  4,  (1848).— This  information  (i.e.  that  Trist  had 
renewed  negotiations  in  spite  of  his  recall)  is  most  surpris- 
ing. ]Mr.  Trist  has  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  letter 
of  recall ;  he  possesses  no  diplomatic  powers.  He  is  acting 
no  doubt  upon  General  Scott's  advice.  He  has  become  the 
perfect  tool  of  Scott.  He  is  in  this  measure  defying  the 
authority  of  his  government.  *  *  *  jje  may,  I  fear, 
greatly  embarrass  the  government. 

"Feb.  21,  (1848).— I  decided  that  under  all  circum- 
stances I  would  submit  it  (the  treaty)  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  the  tenth 
article.  I  assigned  my  reasons  (to  the  Cabinet)  for  this  de- 
cision. They  were,  briefly,  that  the  treaty  conformed  on  the 
main  question  of  limits  and  boundaries  to  the  instructions 
given  Mr.  Tri.st  in  April  last, — and  that  though,  if  the 
treaty  was  now  to  be  made,  I  should  demand  more,  per- 
haps, to  make  the  Sierra  ]\Iadre  the  line,  yet  it  was  doubt- 

*  This  refers  to  a  paragraph  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the 
annual  message,  saying  that,  in  event  of  the  occuijution  of  the  whole 
of  Mexico  by  the  United  States  forces,  "we  must  fulfill  that  destiny 
which  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  both  countries. ' ' 
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ful,  whetlier  this  could  ever  be  obtained  by  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  I  looked  to  the  consequences  of  its  (the  treaty's) 
rejection.  A  majority  of  one  branch  of  Congress  is  opposed 
to  my  administration;  they  have  falsely  charged  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  and  is  continued  by  me,  with  a  view  to 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  if  I  were  now  to  reject  a  treaty 
made  upon  my  own  terms  as  authorized  in  April  last,  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  probability 
is,  that  Congress  would  not  grant  either  men  or  money  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Should  this  be  the  result,  the  army  now 
in  Mexico  would  be  constantly  wasting  and  diminishing  in 
numbers,  and  I  might  at  last  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
them,  and  then  lose  the  two  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  which  were  ceded  to  us  by  this  treaty. 
Should  the  opponents  of  my  administration  succeed  in 
carrying  the  next  presidential  election,  the  great  proba- 
bility is  that  the  country  would  lose  all  the  advantages 
secured  by  this  treaty.  I  adverted  to  the  immense  value  of 
Upper  California,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  if  I  were 
now  to  reject  my  own  terms  as  offered  in  April  last,  I  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  my  administration  to  be 
sustained. 

"Feb.  29,  (1848). — From  what  I  learn,  about  a  dozen 
Democrats  will  oppose  it  (the  treaty),  most  of  them  be- 
cause they  wish  to  acquire  more  territory  than  the  line  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  will  secure.     *     *     *." 
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ACTION  OF  THE  BOAKD  OF  REGENTS. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
the  Board  of  Regents  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  of  the  registration  and  certification  of  nni*ses.  This 
duty  the  Board  has  declined,  on  the  ground  that  such 
responsibility  is  not  a  part  of  its  constitutional  duties, 
and  that  this  requirement  can  not  be  exacted  without  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  the  Colleges  of  jMedicine  and  Den- 
tistry, with  the  addition  of  Eegent  Taussig,  has  been 
directed  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of  the  Post-graduate 
^ledical  Department,  otherwise  knoA^Ti  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  relation  of  this  department  with  the  Uni- 
versity, or  else  discontinuing  the  present  connection. 

In  reference  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Academic 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  the  University  establish  a  Practice 
School  of  Teaching,  to  comply  with  a  new  State  law  con- 
cerning the  certification  of  teachers,  the  Board  of  Regents 
has  decided  to  take  no  action  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school. 

The  Board  of  Regents  voted  not  to  consider  a  proposed 
exchange  of  land  for  the  present  site  of  the  Univei'sity 
Forestry  Station  at  Santa  Monica. 
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STA^SBiyO    COMMITTEES   OF   THE   EEGEXTS   FOE    1905. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  Board  of  Eegeuts  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1906.  will  be  as  follows :    Finance: 
Eegents  Foster,  Hellman.  Britton.  Taussig  and  Earl.  Meet- 
ing at  2  :30  p.m.  at  the  ofiice  of  Regent  Foster,  222  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco,  on  the  Thursday  before  and  the  sec- 
ond Thui-sday  after  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
Groimds  and  Buildings:  Regents  Britton,  Reinstein,  Slack, 
Earl  and  Taussig,     fleeting  at  4:00  p.m.  at  the  office  of 
Professor  John  Galen  Howard;  456  ^Iontgomer^-  street,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month.     Equipment  and  Supplies:    Regents  Taussig, 
Ellinwood  and  Earl.    Meeting  at  10  :30  a.m.  at  the  office  of 
Regent   Taussig,   26  Main  street,   Scin   Francisco,   on  the 
"Wednesday  before  the  second  Tuesday    of    each    month. 
Agriculture    and    Experiment    Stations:     Eegents    Budd, 
Rowell  and  Anderson.     The  Committee  has  no  stated  time 
for  meetings.    Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry:  Regents 
Britton,  Reinstein  and  C.  S.  Wheeler,  fleeting  at  2 :00  p.m. 
at  the  office  of  Regent  Britton.  600  Rialto  Building,  on  the 
Wednesday   before   the   second   Tuesday   of   each   month. 
Library  and  Museum:  Regents  C.   S.  Wheeler.  Kirk  and 
]\IcEnerney.     ^Meeting  at  3  :00  p.m.  at  the  office  of  Regent 
Charles  S.  Wheeler,  10  ^Montgomery  street,  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.     Licli  Ob- 
servatory :    Regents  Slack,  C.  S.  Wheeler  and  Yorke.  Meet- 
ing at  2 :00  p.m.  at  the  office  of  Regent  Slack,  309  Montgom- 
ery street,  on  the  second  ^londav  before  the  second  Tuesday 
of    each    month.     Wilmerding  Sclwol:     Regents    Taussig, 
Earl  and  Budd.    ^Meeting  at  11 :30  a.m.  at  the  office  of  Re- 
gent Taussig,  26  Main  street,  on  the  Wednesday  before  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month.     Flood  Endowment:    Re- 
gents Slack,  ^IcEnerney  and  Taussig.    The  Committee  has 
no  stated  time  for  meeting.    San  Diego  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory:     Eegents  ^IcKinley,  Prescott  and  Andei*son. 
This  is  a  special  Committee  and  has  no  stated  time  of  meet- 
ing.    The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  are 
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held  at  2 :00  p.m.  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  and 
on  the  day  preceding  Commencement  Day  in  ^lay  of  each 
year,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  California  and 
^lason  streets,  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  the  month  of  July. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IX  1904-5. 

During  the  Academic  Year  1904-1905,  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  University 
upon  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  and  two  hundred 
and  one  women.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  women  received  their 
Bachelor  degrees  from  the  undergraduate  departments  at 
Berkeley,  the  number  of  women  '"Bachelors"  exceeding 
that  of  the  men  by  twenty-seven. 

The  following  summary  is  of  interest : 

Ph.D.  LL.B.  M.D.  D.D.S.  Ph.G.    M.A.  M.L.  M.S.  A.B.    B.L.    B.S. 
Men  4       19       16       40       35         6       2       3       12       33     114=284 

Women      0         1         2         0         1         5       3       3       39     119       28=201 


4       20       18       40       36       11       5       6       51     152     142=485 

Of  these  degrees,  seventy-nine  were  conferred  Decem- 
ber 27,  1904,  as  follows :  B.S.  22,  B.L.  42,  B. A.  10,  M.A.  2, 
^I.D.  1,  Ph.D.  2.  The  rest  of  the  degrees  were  conferred  on 
Commencement  Day,  May  17.  1905. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
Chemi-stry  was  conferred  upon  Moo.sheegh  Vaygouny,  B.S. 
1901,  ^IS.  1903 — Thesis,  on  two  new  Electro-chemical  Pro- 
cesses for  the  Extraction  of  Silver  and  Gold  from  their 
Ores:  College  of  Letters,  upon  Herbert  Harrj-  Powell, 
Ph.B.  (Taylor  University)  1898,  B.D.  (Theological  Serai- 
nary  of  Virginia)  1901,  ^I.A.  (Columbian  University) 
1901 — Thesis,  The  .supposed  Hebraisms  in  the  Grammar  of 
the  Biblical  Aramaic:  College  of  Natural  Sciences,  upon 
Ralph  Hamilton  Curtiss  (December  27,  1904),  B.S.  1901— 
Thesis,  L  A  Method  of  Measurement  and  Reduction  of 
Spectrograms  for  the  Determination  of  Radial  Velocities, 
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II.  Application  to  a  Study  of  the  Variable  Star  W,  Sagit- 
tarii;  and  upon  Charles  Gardner  Rogers  (December  27, 
1904),  A.B.  1897  and  M.A.  1899  (Syracuse  University)— 
Thesis,  The  Effect  of  various  Salts  upon  the  Survival  of  the 
Invertebrate  Heart. 

The  University  Medal,  awarded  annually  to  the  most 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  year,  was  aw^arded  to  Miss 
Dorothea  Kern  Jewett,  of  the  College  of  Letters. 

A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  MANUSCEIPT. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California  has  come  into  possession  of  the  extensive  and 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr.  Washington  Matthews. 
Dr.  Matthews  was  among  the  foremost  ethnologists  of  the 
country,  and  noted  especially  for  his  work  on  the  Navaho 
and  Hidatsa  traditions  and  languages.     The  high  standard 
of  his  ''Navaho  Legends"  and  his  "Night  Chant,  a  Na- 
vaho  Ceremony,"   perhaps   his  greatest   and  best   known 
works,  brought  him  wide  recognition  among  anthropolo- 
gists and  those  interested  in  the  pre-histor>^  of  America 
everywhere.    During  long  years  of  residence  in  the  Navaho 
country  he  accumulated  a  large  body  of  information  on  the 
language,  religion,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs  of  these  Indians, 
which  has  never  been  published.     This  includes  a  Diction- 
ary of  about  six  thousand  words.     During  the  last  few 
years  Dr.  Matthews  was  connected  with  the  University  of 
California  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 
By  his  death  the  University  has  now  come  into  possession 
of  his  invaluable  manuscripts.    These  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  so  far  as  possible  published.     The  Navaho  be- 
long to  the  great  Athapascan  linguistic  family,  one  of  the 
most   important   and   wide-spread   in   North   America,   to 
which  the  Hupa  of  California  and  other  tribes  also  belong. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard  of  the  University's  Anthropological  De- 
partment has  recently  made  special  studies  of  the  Hupa 
and  several  papers  by  him  have  been  published  by  the  De- 
partment.     The  manuscripts   left  by   Dr.   Matthews  will 
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accordinirly  furnish  material  necessary  for  a  comparative 
study  of  the  several  branches  of  this  family,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  scientific  conclusions  rej^ardinp:  the  history  and 
development  of  all  American  langiuijjes.  The  task  of  com- 
pleting Dr.  IMatthews'  manuscripts  and  continuing  his  re- 
searches has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  brought  out  by  him  in  the  University's  series 
of  publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  opened  on  June 
26.  The  attendance  this  year  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
last  year,  the  attractions  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
at  Portland  doubtless  having  drawn  many  who  might  other- 
wise have  registered.  The  figures  on  July  12  showed  a 
total  registration  of  806,  as  against  923  for  last  year. 

SUMMER  SESSION  LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 

There  were  four  University  meetings  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session  for  1905.  On  June  26  the  opening  meeting  for 
the  Session  was  held  in  Hearst  Hall.  After  announcements 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Session,  Professor  Ernest  Carroll  ^loore, 
short  addresses  to  the  students  were  delivered  by  Professor 
Henry  ]\Iorse  Stephens  of  the  University  of  Califoraia  and 
Professor  Albert  A.  Stanley  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
both  of  the  Summer  Session  Faculty. 

On  Friday,  July  7,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  canon 
near  the  Faculty  Club,  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Congressional  party  about  to 
visit  the  Philippines.  An  account  of  this  meeting  appears 
elsewhere. 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hearst  Hall, 
where  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hii*sch, 
professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Chicago,  his  subject  being  "Educational  Ideals  and  Ideas." 
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On  Tuesday,  July  25,  Hearst  Hall  was  again  the  place 
of  meeting,  addresses  being  delivered  on  this  occasion  by 
Dr.  Eobert  S.  Woodward,  President  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Washington,  D.  C,  and  by  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  Dean 
of  Barnard  College,  New  York  City. 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  in  Hearst  Hall,  July  1  and 
6,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Emerson,  war  correspondent  and  historian. 
The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were,  "The  Campaign  in  Man- 
churia," and  "In  and  Out  of  Port  Arthur."  The  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  views  from  the  scene  of  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war. 

Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  gave  a  series  of  four 
readings  from  English  poets  during  the  Session,  in  which 
he  interpreted  selections  from  Kipling,  Swinburne,  Thom- 
son and  Fitzgerald. 

Two  illustrated  lectures  on  musical  subjects  were  given 
by  Professor  Albert  A.  Stanley  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  the  Summer  Session  Faculty.  On  July  10  he 
spoke  on  "Beyreuth  and  the  Wagner  Festival,"  and  on 
July  17  his  subject  was  "The  History  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments." Both  of  these  lectures  were  also  given  in  the 
Mechanics  Pa\'ilion,  San  Francisco. 

Two  illustrated  lectures  on  "Chemistry  in  Daily  Life" 
were  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Chemistry  Build- 
ing bj^  Dr.  H.  C.  Biddle  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
July  13  and  20.  Plis  subjects  were  "The  Atmosphere"  and 
"Minerals  and  Metals." 

A  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Beginnings  of  Science 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Carl  Snyder,  a  popular  writer  on 
scientific  subjects,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Students'  Ob- 
servatory, July  20- August  2,  with  the  following  subjects: 
The  Conquest  of  Appearances, 
Micro-Man  and  His  World, 
Bion  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Round  Earth, 
Eratosthenes  and  the  Earliest  Measures  of  the  Earth, 
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Aristarchus  and  the  Distance  of  the  Sun, 

The  Earth  in  Motion, 

Two  Thousand  Years  before  Copernicus, 

Archimedes  and  the  First  Ideas  of  Gravitation, 

Demoeritus  and  the  Concept  of  an  Atomic  Universe. 

Professor  R.  S.  Holway,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography  in  the  Univei-sity  of  California,  delivered  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  Russian  River,  in  Hearst  Hall, 
July  18.  and  on  July  13,  Mr.  W.  T.  Larsen  spoke  in  the 
Philosophy  Building  on  the  ''Present  Swedish-Norwegian 
Crisis." 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  were  the 
"Scottish  Day"  exercises  held  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  il- 
lustrative of  Scotch  life  and  customs,  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  Session  course  in  Scottish  poetiy.  Besides  a 
number  of  Scotch  songs  and  dances,  the  programme  con- 
tained an  address  on  "Woman  in  Scotch  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Charles  G.  Paterson  of  the  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminan.'.  San  Anselmo,  and  a  reading  of  Bum's  "Tam 
o'Shanter"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith.  Professor  Paterson 's 
address  will  be  published  in  a  later  nimiber  of  the  Chroni- 
ber  of  the  Chronicle.  The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the 
CI.E.  The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works 
on  Scottish  Literature  for  the  University  Library. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  half-hour  of  music  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Summer  Session.  Following  is  a 
synoi)sis  of  the  programmes  rendered : 

July  2.  Vocal  and  in.strumental  selections  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore. 

July   9.    Vocal  selections  by  Miss  Blanche  Tolmie. 

July  16.  'Mr.  Franz  A.  Ballaseyus,  '05,  pianist,  and 
Professor  Derrick  N.  Lehmer,  tenor. 

July  23.  !Miss  Virginia  Pierce,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  "W. 
H.  Collins,  contralto;  Miss  Carol  Day  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Moore,  accompanists. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  SECEETARY  OF  WAR. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  7,  the  University  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  was  passing  through  on  his  way  to  Ma- 
nila with  a  Congressional  commission  which  intends  to 
make  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Congressional  visitors,  with 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  were  received  at  luncheon  at  Hearst 
Hall  by  President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  representatives  of 
the  Summer  Session  Faculty.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
visitors  attended  a  University  meeting  under  the  oaks  near 
the  Faculty  Club,  the  unusual  heat  of  the  day  making  the 
Greek  Theatre  unsuitable  for  the  gathering.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  and  Congressmen 
De  Armond  of  Missouri,  Payne  of  New  York,  and  Grosve- 
nor  of  Ohio.  After  the  meeting  and  an  inspection  of  the 
grounds,  the  party  was  received  at  the  residence  of  Presi- 
dent Wheeler. 

The  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Chronicle. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

The  resignations  have  been  received  and  accepted  of 
Conrad  Loring,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering;  A.  S. 
Wheeler,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Robert 
Dupouey,  Instructor  in  French;  W.  H.  Matlock,  Assistant 
in  German;  and  Julius  Forrer,  Foreman  of  the  Tulare 
Experiment  Station.  Mr.  A.  P.  Stover  resigns  as  In- 
structor in  Irrigation  to  return  to  the  Government  service, 
Frederic  G.  Dorety  as  Lecturer  in  Law  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Seattle,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Basore 
as  Instructor  in  Latin  to  take  a  postion  as  tutor  at 
Princeton. 

Robert  Orton  Moody  has  been  appointed  as  Instructor 
in  Anatomy,  a  promotion  from  the  grade  of  Assistant. 

Miss  Effie  Josephnie  Rigden  has  been  appointed  as 
Agassiz  Laboratory  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  B.  Stree- 
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■      >M-  t   in  the  Department    of    Zoolosy. 
dain  as  Asass.z  Art'^t  '»  «^    ,,;  p,„(essor   Alesancer 

Their   salaries   »■■« ,  *".  ^^1^^  ^   „„a  they  ^-iU  ^vo^k  unJer 
Asassiz  ot  Havvard  l.nucrs  tj    ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,3„,t, 

the  direction  otProte^or  Charles  A.     ^^^^^^.^.^_^    ^^    ,,, 

of  collections  made  on  tni   -  . 
South  Seas  last  wmter. 

^Vovk  on  the  ^''^  ?«  *;  °J,^,aiate  purpose  being  to 
shortly  be  ^""""^"''ttton  oT  the  Library  sit*  soil  for 
secure  from  the  «^''™*'"°  ,i  £„™ia  Hall, 
grading  the  terrace  -°>f^,f;Xrmon  Gymnasium  include 
The  improvements  ot  tne  a.  buildmg.     A 

provision  for  e.its  "^  ^^l^^l^  ^V^r.^-,  upon  a  wide 
uumber  of  door^^•ays  are  ^^J^"   ;  ^^^  ^apid  elearmg  of 

flight  of  steps,  »ff-'J",;  "convenience  for  the  crowds 
the  building.    Besides  "eing  a  con  ^^_.^^.^^_  ^^^  „^„ 

attending  University  meem^'n  ^^  ^^^ 

eats  will  be  a  valuable  '^'^'f  »^™  „^^^  Hall  is  proceeding 
The  interior  fi-f  """/.^/^'X  for  occupancy  in  the 
rapidly.    The  building  wiU  be  ready 

early  fall.  PKizE. 

THE  W.I.BUB  s.  ^^^^^  ^  „j  the  Conserva- 

Mr.  ^nibur  S,  TuPJ-;;;  J'-^tos  Angeles,  has  con- 

tive  Life  '"--"^."rprize  for  the  best  paper  sub- 

tributed  the  sum  of  *100  as  a  p  eonnected  with 

fitted  in  an  essay  eo-npe  tio«  ^n  a     P      ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^ 

life  insurance.  The  -l^^'  »«  ^^^^  ,,jt  to  be  decided  by 
the  essay,  eUP'»>">-' ^If^/co^mevee.  As  judges  of  the 
the  Faculty  of  the  ^ff^^^^^^^^^y  has  appointed  Pro- 
rerAt,."c"Mr\"— ),  Mr.  .Ubur  B.  Tupper, 

^^^       V,,.-.nn  (^(^  o«Ph  from  July  1,  ly^^^- 


been  appomtea  to  ^j  ^^^^^ 

ships  of  $500.00  each  from  July  l, 
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The  American  Anthropological  Association  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco,  August  29-31.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Association  has  met  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  the  gathering  will  be  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to 
the  workers  of  the  Anthropological  Department  of  the 
University. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  will  meet  in 
California,  April  12  to  14,  1906,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  at  Stanford  University. 

President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  returned  July  5  from  a 
visit  to  a  number  of  Eastern  cities.  He  delivered  the 
Alumni  Day  address  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  wel- 
comed there,  by  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
to  fellowship  in  the  college  community  as  a  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  that  college. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  returned  to  California  from 
her  two  years'  absence  abroad,  and  was  in  Berkeley  on  the 
occasion  of  the  "visit  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the  Congress- 
ional party. 
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